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COUSIN    GEOFFREY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  somewhat  late  before  the  St.  Aubyns 
arrived  ;  Montague  had  felt  very  wretched,  very 
anxious,  and  then  had  been  angry  with  himself 
for  suffering  an  accident,  which  a  few  words 
ought  fully  to  explain  to  any  reasonable  woman, 
to  make  a  brave  man's  heart  sink  and  his  cheek 
grow  pale. 

In  addition  to  the  wonted  remunerative  visi- 
tors, there  were  several  French  oflScers,  and  all 
the  visitable  English  at  Dieppe  ;  all  those  large, 
unhappy  families  (unhappy  at  least  in  prospects, 
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however  contented  for  the  time),  who,  living  on 
a  father's  pension,  annuity,  or  half-pay,  full  of 
proud  notions,  and  unskilled  in  anything  useful, 
accumulate,  in  such  fearful  numbers,  in  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  in  France,  one  or  two  being  added 
to  every  family  annually  ;  the  burden  little  felt 
while  they  are  infants,  their  fathers  living,  and 
their  expenses  trifling,  but  awful  to  ponder  on 
when  they  must  be  driven  out  into  the  world, 
unfitted  to  cope  with  it,  sensitive,  proud,  retiring, 
and  with  all  their  high  aspirings,  shrinking  and 
acute  sensibilities,  hurried  into  the  perpetual 
twilight  and  endless  toil  of  a  city  counting- 
house,  an  usher's  desk,  or  a  tutor's  dark  and 
ignominious  retreat,  in  the  power  of,  and  re- 
ceiving a  wretched  stipend  from,  those  on  whom 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  down  ; 
while  worse  still,  the  delicate  and  graceful  sister 
drudges  away  her  time  in  some  vulgar  school, 
or  mopes  with  a  set  of  ingenious  tormentors,  in 
some  back  room,  shut  out  even  from  the  cheer- 
ing sun,  hated  by  the  grown-up  females  of  the 
family  for  her  grace  and  beauty,  and  despised 
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by  her  little  tyrants  for  her  delicate  health,  her 
weak  spirits,  and  her  ill-repressed  tears.  Poor 
creatures  !  A  good  trade  would  be  a  blessing 
to  you  all,  even  though  the  blood  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets  flowed  in  your  veins  ! 

Of  fair  flowers  growing  up  to  be  nipped 
by  the  blights  of  poverty,  unkindness,  and  the 
world's  scorn,  there  were  many  at  Mrs.  Hodnot's, 
and  there  was  one  who  had  already  encountered 
the  fate  which  awaited  all.  Eustace  Murray 
was  the  name  of  this  early  victim,  a  gentleman 
by  birth,  an  artist  by  profession.  His  father, 
a  half-pay  officer,  had  died  in  distress — his 
mother  was  left  with  this  one  boy  ;  she  struggled, 
she  endured,  as  a  mother  only  can  struggle  and 
endure ;  and  as  Eustace  showed  that  marked 
predilection  for  drawing,  and  that  facility  in 
acquiring  the  art,  which  the  world  calls  having 
a  turn  for  a  thing,  she  contrived  to  give  him 
masters,  often  at  the  expense  of  her  own  actual 
wants ;  but  her  dry  bread  became  sweet  as  she 
pondered  on  all  the  splendours  that  surround 
successful  genius — as  she  fancied  her  fair,  oroud. 
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delicate  boy  courted  by  the  wealthy,  admired  by 
all ;  perhaps  wedded  to  one  who  in  herself  might 
possess  every  advantage  of  birth,  station,  riches, 
beauty,  and  virtue  !     The  young  Eustace  was 
indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  he  had  chosen,  he 
felt  his  mother's  frequent  and  bitter  sacrifices, 
and  in  his  heart  registered  a  holy  vow  to  repay 
them  well !     All  his  life  he  had  had  no  other 
friend — no   fond    aunts,    uncles,  or   cousins,  to 
rock  the  cradle  of  indigent  beauty,  or  praise  the 
first   feeble   efforts   of  the   promising   but    un- 
friended boy.     And   yet  his  mind   was  of  the 
highest    order  —  creative,     poetical.      He    was 
scarcely   twelve  years  old  before   he   contrived 
to   add    something    to    his   mother's   miserable 
pension,  by  drawing  in  albums  what  vanity  ap- 
propriated  as    its   own.       Several    shopkeepers 
tasked  for  the  smallest  trifle,  the  inspired  fancy, 
and  masterly  hand  of  the  little  artist ;  and  this, 
for  many  years,  was  a  source  of  profit;   but,  as 
he  bent  over  the  minute  and  often  insignificant 
subject,   ennobled   by   his  taste,  how  his  heart 
panted  for  better  things,— how,  his  tedious  and 
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miserable  labour  achieved,  he  toiled  often  through 
the  night  at  his  own  favourite  study,  nature  and 
the  antique,  to  counteract  the  cramping  effect 
of  the  paltry,  niggling  style  which  want  had 
compelled  him  to  adopt.  The  hardships  of  his 
early  career,  it  were  useless  torture  to  con- 
template. The  chances  of  life  brought  him  a 
patron,  he  was  dragged  from  his  retirement,  his 
works  were  exhibited,  visions  of  wealth,  of  fame, 
of  that  dearest  boon  to  genius,  just  appreciation, 
dawned  on  his  mind.  Poor  Eustace !  Envy 
followed  close  on  the  steps  of  admiration  :  devo- 
ted entirely  to  poetry  and  painting,  he  became 
the  victim  of  mean  cabals  which  he  neither  sus- 
pected nor  understood ;  he  could  not  flatter, 
and  flattery  is  the  coin  in  which  patrons  expect 
to  be  paid ; — with  some  it  must  be  a  delicate 
flattery, — with  others  the  quantity  atones  for 
the  quality.  Eustace  had  none  to  offer;  he  had 
gratitude,  but  gratitude  is  simple,  and  plain- 
spoken. 

Among  the  rising   artists  whom  the   patron 
employed  and   praised,   none   could  paint  like 
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Eustace,  but  all  could  flatter  better.  It  was  in 
vain,  that,  to  deserve  this  patron's  favour,  he 
toiled  day  and  night ;  the  sensitive  young  man 
felt  that  faults  were  found  where  at  first  merits 
had  been  recognised ;  that  self-sufficiency  was 
hinted  at ;  that  the  warm  and  friendly  shake  of 
the  hand  was  exchanged  for  a  cold,  conde- 
scending touch,  the  dear  familiarity  (dear  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  acknowledge  an  equal  in  the 
gently-born,  but  needy  artist),  was  no  more; 
servants  grew  insolent — toadies  taunting  ; — in  a 
little  while  the  last  picture  of  a  series  was  com- 
pleted, and  no  new  order  came — Eustace  called 
at  the  hour,  when  the  wealthy  Virtuoso  was 
always  at  home,  he  was  denied — the  poor  fellow 
returned  to  his  anxious,  eager  mother;  he  tried 
to  conceal  the  anguish  of  his  heart,  he  endea- 
voured to  force  back  the  tears  of  mortification, 
of  blighted  hope,  and  of  the  miserable  sense  of 
wrong  and  injustice,  which  were  ever  swelling  at 
his  heart — the  effort  cost  him  a  severe  illness. 
With  the  money  which  he  had  received  from 
his    once    generous    patron,    his    mother    pro- 
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cured  him  advice,  and  the  comforts  which 
his  situation  required;  she  paid  the  few  debts 
that  they  had  incurred ;  and,  by  the  advice  of 
her  medical  attendant,  prepared  to  leave  Paris, 
where  they  had  hitherto  dwelt,  and  to  pass  the 
summer  with  him  at  Dieppe. 

Here  Eustace  recovered  his  bodily  health, — 
here  the  coast  scenery,  every  where  dear  to  a 
painter's  eye,  delighted  and  revived  him — here 
during  the  season.  Vanity  brought  some  sitters 
to  his  atelier.  And  here,  as  many  geniuses 
have  been  obliged  to  do  before  him,  he  was 
forced  to  withdraw  much  of  his  time  from 
historical  subjects,  to  devote  it  to  the  snub 
features  and  squat  figures  of  those,  who  pre- 
ferred an  exact  counterpart  of  their  cockney 
selves,  to  all  the  Venuses,  Psyches,  Ariadnes, 
or  ApoUos,  to  which  talent  ever  gave  the 
Promethean  touch. 

Eustace  Murray,  just  two  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  had  been  three  years  resident  at  Dieppe, 
at  the  time  we  now  meet  him  at  Mrs.  Hodnot's. 
He  was,  at  this  period,  a  promising,  nay  more. 
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he  was  a  good  artist.  A  poetical  imagination 
shed  its  golden  light  over  the  creations  of  his 
pencil — future  fame,  the  ignis  fatuus  which 
leads  so  many  into  the  mire  of  despair,  served 
only  to  guide  him  along  the  quiet  track — he 
could  not  risk  in  experiments  of  greater  things, 
the  small  competency  his  connexion  at  Dieppe 
ensured  for  his  mother;  as  it  was,  she  was 
calmly  happy,  her  very  moderate  wants  were 
supplied  by  his  hand,  and  fear  for  the  future, 
that  wolf  of  the  heart,  was  driven  from  its  door. 

Eustace  toiled  at  the  coarse  heads,  to  which 
he  contrived  to  impart  a  radiance  and  grace; 
and  there  silently  panting  for  fame,  for  justice, 
and  for  the  time  when  he  could  leave  his 
mother  at  ease  for  a  while,  and  try  his  fortunes  in 
liberal,  noble  England,  he  gave  the  hours  all 
others  would  have  bestowed  on  pleasure,  or  at 
least  to  repose,  to  the  earnest  study  of  the  highest 
branches  of  his  art. 

Oh,  to  have  no  patrons  !  no  privileged  intru- 
ders !  for  now  all  Dieppe  was  privileged  to 
blame,  to  praise,  to  interfere,  to  break  in  upon 
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hini, — the  Whiteheads,  of  whose  money,  no 
fraction  had  ever  found  its  way  into  Eustace's 
pocket,  were  among  the  most  pompous  and 
boasting  of  his  proneurs.  A  new  artist  had 
arrived,  one  with  industry  and  high  finish,  who 
had  astounded  all  Dieppe,  by  his  exact  repre- 
sentation of  a  lace  collar  and  a  turquoise  pin, 
in  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Dashwood, — Dieppe  was 
divided,  Eustace's  gains  diminished.  Le  Gros, 
the  new  artist,  took  pupils,  his  pupils  formed  a 
connexion  for  him  ;  to  keep  his  ground,  Eustace 
was  obliged  to  take  pupils  too. 

Alas  !  poor  Eustace !  how  often  hast  thou 
loathed  the  tedious  task.  The  Whiteheads 
enlisted  themselves  as  his  pupils,  but  never  paid 
him ;  but  had  they  disbursed  exorbitantly, 
they  could  not  have  assumed  more.  Eustace 
felt  this,  not  for  himself — he  could  entrench 
himself  in  a  sort  of  proud  humility;  but  his 
mother !  anxious  to  please  !  fearful  to  offend  ! 
she  was  more  yielding;  and  it  was  the  seeing 
her  loooked  down  upon  by  the  poor  refugees  of 
Dieppe,  who  took  their  tone  from  the  White- 
e5 
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heads,  the  feeling  that,  despicable  as  he  knew 
them  to  be,  she  was  not  even  permitted  to  be 
upon  a  footing  with  them  !  her  frequent  blush, 
her  humble  demeanour,  her  gentle  apologies; 
these  were  watch-words  to  the  spirit  within ! 
These  sent  the  young  artist  from  a  long  day  of 
toil,  to  a  sleepless  couch — these  prompted  the 
inward  vow,  to  rise  above  his  fate,  or  perish  in 
the  effort. 

Eustace  Murray  and  his  mother  were  among 
the  guests  at  Mrs.  Hodnot's,  rather  suffered  than 
courted  (the  mother  particularly),  for  genius 
always  has  its  weight,  and  commands  some  unwill- 
ing deference,  even  from  the  vulgar :  but  Mrs. 
Murray  was  a  quiet  old  woman,  depressed  by 
long  misfortune,  humble,  and  therefore  trampled 
upon  :  not  trampled  on  though,  when  Eustace 
was  by  her  side ;  a  slight,  a  cold  look,  a 
sneering  word,  to  her^  sent  the  blood  to  his 
cheek,  the  menacing  fire  to  his  eye — no,  none 
dared  to  insult  her  in  her  son's  presence. 

And  he,  regardless  of  the  attractions  of  the 
young,   the  advances  of  the  middle  aged,  he, 
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when  he  could  not,  without  offence,  avoid  going 
out  (for  sometimes  his  patrons  made  a  point  of 
his  appearing  at  their  soirees,  sometimes,  in  the 
exuberance  of  their  condescension,  urged  him 
to  bring  his  mother),  he  was  ever  by  the  side  of 
that  poor  parent,  who  rather  disliked  being 
left  alone  in  her  comfortless  home,  and  enjoyed 
the  change  of  scene,  and  the  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  some  of  her  own  countrymen, 
and  who,  having  no  pride  except  in  Eustace, 
was  seldom  awake  to  any  neglect  of  herself. 

Yes,  he  remained  by  her  side  as  though  to 
shelter,  to  protect  her ;  as  though  to  atone,  by 
his  deference,  for  the  scorn  of  others;  as 
though,  by  the  affectionate  officiousness  of  his 
own  attentions,  to  conceal  from  her  that  she 
received  few  from  any  other  quarter. 

He  was  standing  behind  her  chair,  was 
answering  her  questions,  and  endeavouring  to 
make  her  forget  that  she  was  in  an  ill-bred  and 
crowded  solitude,  when  Montague,  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  mother  and  son,  asked  Mrs. 
Hodnot  to  introduce  him.     A  conversation  on 
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art  ensued,  and  Montague  begged  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Murray.  At  this  moment  the 
St.  Aubyns  entered  the  room.  Eustace  had 
seen  them  at  church,  at  the  promenades,  and 
for  a  few  minutes,  at  different  houses  during  a 
morning  call,  but  had  never  been  introduced  to 
them,  had  never  spent  an  evening  with  them  ; 
he  had  never  seen  them  unencumbered  with 
cloaks  and  bonnets ;  and,  with  all  the  quick  per- 
ception of  the  beautiful,  without  which  no  artist 
can  excel,  he  gazed  alternately  at  the  two  sisters, 
almost  with  surprise  at  their  exceeding  loveli- 
ness, and,  after  apparently  wavering  for  some 
time  between  the  claims  of  each,  his  eye  finally 
rested  on  Blanche.  The  sisters  certainly  looked 
charmingly,  they  had  never  before  been  seen  at 
Dieppe  in  anything  approaching  full  dress,  and 
to  a  really  graceful  person  the  display  of  the 
neck  and  arms  is  an  incalculable  advantage. 

The  light  drapery  of  their  white  crape  dresses 
suited  their  aerial  forms ;  they  wore  the  pearls 
which  Cousin  Geoffrey  had  offered  as  a  parting 
gift ;    a   circlet    was    on    each    fair   brow,    the 
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necklace  and  the  bracelets  were  in  the  newest 
taste,  the  similarity  of  their  costume  added  to 
the  striking  contrast  of  their  different  styles  of 
beauty.  A  whisper  of  admiration  hurried  round 
the  room.  Miss  Barton,  who  was  a  good 
Frenchified  dresser,  and  till  then  had  been 
surrounded  by  admirers,  found  herself  suddenly 
deserted.  All  the  beaux,  French  and  English, 
had  flocked  round  the  new  comers.  Poor  Miss 
Barton  !  She  bit  her  lip,  and  felt  that  there  is 
"  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.''  She  turned 
to  a  pier-glass ;  a  good  Parisian  milliner  had 
done  her  best.  Miss  Barton  herself  and  her 
femme-de-chambre,  Cecile,  had  done  their  best ; 
but  nature  had  done  her  best  for  the  St. 
Aubyns. 

Hitherto  Louisa  Barton  had  looked  upon 
them  as  girls  with  a  fund  of  beauty,  which 
they  knew  not  how  to  display,  a  point  upon 
which  she  did  not  mean  to  enlighten  them. 
AVas  it  a  mere  chance,  or  did  they  really 
understand  the  grand  secret  of  dress  ?  As 
for    the    poor    Whiteheads,    even    they    were 
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now  out  of  conceit  with  the  showy  finery 
with  which  they  had  encumbered  themselves; 
they  felt  tliat  the  modest  elegance  of  the  St. 
Aubyns,  mother  and  daughters,  put  them  to 
shame,  so  they  chatted,  laughed,  and  seized 
their  different  instruments,  resolved,  for  one 
night,  to  yield  the  palm  of  beauty,  and  carry 
off  that  of  talent  and  amiability. 

Montague  was  seated  at  the  further  end  of 
the  room  when  the  St.  Aubyns  entered  ;  he  had 
just,  with  ready  benevolence  of  heart,  ordered 
a  picture  of  the  young  artist ;  he  had  charmed 
him  by  requesting  to  be  presented  to  his 
mother,  and  he  had  paid  her  all  those  little 
deferential  attentions  which  are  so  winning  from 
a  young  and  handsome  man,  when  paid  to  an 
old  and  somewhat  desolate  woman. 

He  rose,  with  a  pale  cheek  and  beating  heart, 
to  approach  the  St.  Aubyns.  He  had  not  yet 
met  Juliet's  eye,  he  felt  that  it  was  purposely 
averted — there  was  agony  in  the  thought ! 
"  She  does  not  trust  me  !  Will  she  confide  the 
happiness  of  her  life  to  one  whom  she  thinks 
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capable  of  trifling  with  her  feelings  ?  of 
slighting,  wounding,  disappointing  her  ?  Ah, 
she  will  never  love  me  as  this  vain  heart  sighs 
to  be  loved  !  She  will  not  even  see  me  !  She 
cares  not  to  know  why  I  came  too  late !  Can 
she  wish  to  prolong  this  painful  suspense  ? 
She  has  given  her  hand  to  that  coxcomb, 
Grigsby,  and  I  cannot  approach  her  till  the 
dance  is  over — I  thought  she  could  not  be  so 
cruel/' 

He  was  unjust ;  he  had  forgotten  how  strange, 
how  inconsistent  his  conduct  must  seem  to  Ju- 
liet ;  but  this  is  man's  nature — he  thinks  of  his 
own  wrongs  first. 

Blanche  had  bowed  to  him  with  her  wonted 
good  humour ;  but  Blanche,  too,  was  about  to 
dance.  He  hastened  to  a  sofa,  where  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  sate,  scarcely  less  beautiful,  and  even 
more  handsome  than  her  daughters.  She  was 
as  cordial  as  ever  ;  it  seemed  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  his  misunderstanding  with  Juliet — 
he  wished  to  tell  her  all  his  sorrows,  to  ask 
her  advice — her  sympathy.     Alas!    Sir  Caesar, 
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splendidly  frizzed,  was   assailing  her  with  un- 
welcome flattery  and  pompous  boasting  on  the 
one  side:    on  the  other,  Monsieur  Dubois  was 
trying  to  convince  her  that  she  was  "  Reine  de  la 
BeaiiU  et  des  Amours  ;  her  daughters,  lesjolis 
boutons ;    herself,  la    charmante  rose  ^   while 
leaning   over   the   couch  at  her  back,  Captain 
Snaffle  having,  for  a  moment,  escaped  the  vigi- 
lance of  Mrs.  Barton  and  Tiny,  was  assuring^ 
her  that  ^'  the  wath  much  more  like  the  thithter 
than  the  mother  of  the  Mith  St.  Aubyns,  upon 
hith    word    the   wath."      During  the    whole  of 
which   period    the   said    mother   was    thinking 
only  how   she    might    rid   herself   of   her    tor- 
menting  admirers,    and   be   enabled  to   devote 
her  whole  care  and  attention  to  those  two  dear 
girls,  who,  while  she  could  not  bear  to  deprive 
them  of  the  pleasures  so  dear  to  the  young,  she 
yet  hated  to  see  surrounded  by  strange,  and  to 
her  mind  sometimes  very  objectionable  persons. 

Piqued  at  the  determined  avoidance  of  Juliet, 
Wyndham  resolved  to  wait  till  the  quadrille, 
then  forming,  was  over,  when,  if  she  were  still 
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inaccessible,  he  determined  to  confide  the  whole 
truth  to  Blanche,  who,  he  felt  sure,  would  listen 
with  patience,  and  to  induce  her  to  set  the  com- 
plicated affair  in  its  true  light  before  Juliet ;  for 
he  feared  that  when  he  came  to  account  for  his 
neglect,  by  saying  that  he  had  fallen  into  a 
reverie  at  the  Whiteheads,  there  would  be  a 
smile  on  Juliet's  lip,  which,  marked  with  scorn 
and  incredulity,  would  so  painfully  excite  and 
agitate  him,  that  he  could  not  forgive  it ;  and 
the  explanation  would,  as  explanations  often  do, 
end  in  a  more  confirmed  hostility. 

Montague  seated  himself  on  a  sofa  to  await 
the  termination  of  the  quadrille,  looking  as 
miserable  as  lover  could  look,  or  angry  lady 
desire.  The  quadrille  was  about  to  begin. 
Juliet  had  never  appeared  to  him  so  exquisite ; 
he  never  felt  so  passionate  a  wish  to  secure  her 
love,  so  wild  a  dread  of  losing  the  uncertain 
treasure.  The  fever  of  her  spirit  had  flushed 
her  cheek,  and  given  new  lustre  to  her  large 
black  eyes.  The  wish  not  to  appear  miserable. 
made  her  exert  herself  to  talk  gaily,  to  smile, 
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to  seem  amused ;  but  ever  and  anon  those  eyes 
wandered  almost  involuntarily  to  Montague, 
when  she  felt  that  his  were  averted.  He 
looked  pale,  lonely,  desolate — her  heart  began 
to  relent — to  wish  to  forgive.  At  the  moment 
the  music  struck  up,  Antonia,  who  had  no 
partner,  and  had  lingered  near  Montague, 
whispering  said,  "  Some  one  told  me  you 
considered  that  I  had  promised  to  dance  with 
you,  so  I  kept  myself  disengaged.  Come,  quick 
— see,  a  couple  is  wanting ;"  and  eagerly  seizing 
his  arm,  she  led  him  to  the  quadrille,  where  the 
chances  of  war  or  love  decreed  that  the  pair 
unprovided  with  a  vis  a  vis,  should  be,  Juliet 
and  Captain  Grigsby. 

If  Juliet  felt  nothing  but  love  and  woman's 
relenting  weakness,  when  she  saw  Montague 
pale  and  lonely  on  the  sofa,  she  was  sensible  of 
nothing  but  resentment  and  scorn,  when  she 
beheld  him  hurrying  along  with  Antonia ;  and 
as  she  could  not  doubt  in  defiance,  in  mockery, 
placing  himself  immediately  opposite. 

She  pretended,  after  bowing  slightly,   to  be 
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quite  engrossed  by  the  weak  vanities  of  Captain 
Snaffle's  imitator.  There  was  something  in  her 
manner  which  prevented  Wyndham's  attempting 
a  word  of  explanation,  while  Grigsby's  affected 
solo,  in  the  Pastorale,  gave  him  the  opportu- 
nity, their  hands  coldly  met,  while  their  eyes 
were  as  coldly  adverted  ;  and  while  pride  urged 
both  to  appear  gay,  both  would  gladly  have 
flown  to  some  dark  solitude  to  shed  the  tears 
that  seemed  to  burden  their  very  hearts. 

The  dance  was  at  length  over.  Antonia 
induced  Wyndham  to  walk  once  round  the 
room,  and  then  he  made  so  violent  an  effort  at 
escape,  that  even  she  could  not  detain  him,  nor 
Geraldine  put  into  effect  a  plan  for  dancing  with 
him  in  the  next  quadrille,  which  was  an  exact 
counterpart  of  Antonia's  upon  the  former  occa- 
sion. He  hastened  to  Blanche ;  she  was  in  the 
tea-room  with  her  partner.  He  begged  so 
earnestly  for  a  few  minutes  conversation  with 
her,  that  the  young  Capitaine  Adolphe  de  La 
Fleuret  suspected  a  love  affair,  and  withdrew. 
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With  all  the  energy  of  real  feeling,  Montague 
told  his  strange  history. 

She  saw  that  Montague  was  miserable,  and 
she  hastened  to  do  his  bidding.  She  tore  Juliet 
from  her  surrounding  beaux,  led  her  into  an 
adjoining  room,  and  insisted  on  her  listening  to 
Montague's  exculpation;  but  the  story,  which 
was  easily  credited  by  the  unbiassed  Blanche, 
appeared  absurd  to  the  jealous,  prejudiced  mind 
of  Juliet. 

"  Tell  him,"  she  said,  "  that  I  quite  excuse 
any  slight  to  me  ;  a  gentleman  who  could  be  so 
completely  absorbed  by  his  fancy  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Miss  Antonia  Whitehead,  could  not  be 
expected  even  to  remember  that  I  was  in 
existence.""* 

"  But,  Juliet !''  said  Blanche,  ''  he  looks  so 
unhappy."" 

"  Ah,'"*  replied  Juliet,  "  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  me !  or  my  displeasure.  Poor  Cousin 
Geoffrey  !""  said  she,  glancing  at  her  bracelet  as 
she  raised  her  hand  to  hide  the  tears  she  was 
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ashamed  to  shed  ;  "  dear  Cousin  Geoffrey  !  I 
shghted  your  love  !  your  devotion  !  your  truth  ! 
you  are  well  avenged  !     Ha,  who 's  there  ?" 

"  Pray  do  you  want  any  thing  here  ?"  said 
Miss  Primrose,  to  the  two  sisters,  peeping  from 
behind  a  curtain,  where  she  was  pretending  to 
arrange  a  bhnd.  Blanche  had  led  her  sister 
into  the  nearest  dressing  room,  and  Juliet  had 
espied  a  bit  of  her  old  red  silk  gown  peeping 
out ;  she  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  come  forth, 
having  only  heard  half  a  secret. 

"  Nothing,  I  thank  you,"  said  Blanche,  gaily 
adjusting  her  sister's  hair,  and  then  leading  her 
sportively  away.  "  Let  me  tell  him  you  for- 
give him,"  she  said,  as  they  passed  along  the 
corridor ;  "  do,  dearest  Juliet." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Juliet,  dashing  away  her  tears 
as  she  entered  the  room — "  I  forgive,  and  I 
forget,  him."  Blanche,  like  a  benignant  spirit. 
glided  back  to  Montague.  She  could  not  tell 
him  that  Juliet  was  pacified ;  but,  with  a  woman's 
tact,  she  pointed  out  that  did  she  not  feel 
deeply,  she  w^ould  have  forgiven  more  readilv. 
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"  Her  anger  will  not  last  much  longer,"  added 
she,  kindly ;  "  and  in  the  mean  time  you  shall 
dance  with  me." 

However,  when  they  reached  the  dancing 
room,  they  found  that  the  Whiteheads,  Mrs. 
Dash  wood,  and  Mrs.  Dubois,  had  got  up  a 
petit  jeu^  which  was  to  end  in  forfeits.  Now 
the  St.  Aubyns  had  played  at  forfeits  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  when  they  had  paid  an  evening 
visit  at  Mrs.  Hodnofs;  and  to  suit  their  taste, 
averse  from  the  odious  un-English  familiarity 
engendered  by  the  penalties  imposed,  it  had  been 
agreed  that  any  lady  called  upon  to  redeem  a 
pledge  might,  if  she  chose,  appoint  a  gentleman 
to  perform  the  penance  for  her.  On  former 
occasions  Juliet  had  always  had  recourse  to 
Wyndham  ;  there  was  no  one  else  with  whom 
she  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  ;  it  would  have 
been  painful  to  him  to  see  her  apply  to  another, 
but  still  more  so  to  behold  her  subjected  to  the 
indignity — the  contamination  of  a  touch  from 
any  man  in  the  room. 

While  the  game  was  forming,  Wyndham  stood 
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apart,  conversing  with  Blanche.  He  told  her 
what  he  had  heard  of  the  young  artist  and  his 
old  mother.  He  spoke  so  feelingly,  so  eloquently, 
that  the  ready  tears  rose  to  Blanche's  beautiful 
blue  eyes.  She  turned  them  suddenly  on  Eustace 
Murray,  and  as  suddenly  withdrew  them,  for 
she  met  his,  fixed  on  her  with  a  melancholy 
intensity  of  admiration  she  could  not  mistake. 

"  He  is  much  struck  with  you,  Blanche,"  said 
Wyndham  ;  "  he  tells  me  your  hair  is  the  pure 
gold,  about  which  the  ancients  rave,  and  which 
we  never  see  among  the  moderns.  That  you 
are  his  ideal  of  Psyche,  and  I  know  not  what 
beside.  Let  me  introduce  him.  His  is  a  sad 
fate — a  thorny  career — and  beauty  should  strew 
a  few  flowers  along  the  path  of  genius.  His 
chief  passion  is  affection  for  his  mother  : — show 
her  a  little  attention,  and  he  will  be  for  ever 
indebted.  May  I  present  him,  as  if  to  consult 
about  the  picture  which  he  is  to  paint  for 
me?"  Blanche  assented.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
was  talking  with  graceful  animation  to  the 
young  artist  and  his  mother,  while  Wyndham, 
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with  all  the  restlessness  of  misery,  glided  away 
to  a  spot  where  he  could  command  a  view  of 
Juliet. 

She  was  engaged  in  the  game,  a  sort  of  hunt- 
the-slipper  invention,  played  with  a  string  and  a 
ring,  the  former  the  players  held  in  a  circle,  and 
shifted  the  ring  the  while  along  it  from  hand  to 
hand,  singing  a  lively  chorus.  The  name  of  the 
game  is  ^  le  Furet^  and  there  is  one  to  hunt  the 
ring,  while  the  person  in  whose  hand  it  is  found, 
pays  a  forfeit,  to  be  subsequently  redeemed,  and 
becomes  the  hunter  in  turn. 

Blanche  kindly  induced  Eustace  and  his 
mother  to  join  in  the  sport,  herself  made  way 
for  the  latter,  instructed  her  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  game,  and  gaily  hurried  the  ring  through 
her  feeble  hands.  Juliet,  too,  was  playing  with 
apparent  spirit. 

The  whole  party  dancing  round  and  round, 
singing  in  chorus,  and  shifting  the  ring  from 
hand  to  hand,  formed  a  lively  scene.  Mr. 
Wheezer  had  been  forfeited  twice,  for  he  was 
slow  and  feeble,  and  could  not  help  it.     Mrs. 
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Dashwood  was  strong  and  hale,  and  could  help 
it,  but  she  liked  to  be  forfeited.  The  ring  was 
often  found  too  on  Mrs.  Barton,  and  not  un- 
frequently  on  Mrs.  Faithful.  Mrs.  Barton,  too, 
chose  to  forfeit  every  time,  instead  of  Tiny,  and 
that  was  often  enough.  Louisa  now  and  then 
was  detected,  and  the  Whiteheads  frequently. 
As  yet  Juliet  had  escaped,  but  to  Wyndham's 
regret  through  Tiny's  mischievous  detention, 
and  her  suddenly  hurrying  it  to  Juliet,  it  was 
twice  found  on  her,  and  once  on  Blanche. 

The  game  was  over,  and  the  forfeits  called. 
They  were  various.  Poor  old  Mr.  Wheezer  had 
to  kiss  a  widow's  hand.  To  escape  making 
an  enemy,  he  kissed  the  hands  of  both  the 
widows. 

Now  Mr.  Wheezer  was  considered  very  con- 
descending and  urbane  for  joining  in  these 
youthful  sports ;  but  the  trutli  was,  that  he 
had  found  the  gentle  exercise,  and  moderate  ex- 
citement, of  service  to  his  health.  When  first 
this  new  game  was  proposed,  Mrs.  Faithful, 
(who  had  hoped  that  while  the  gay  and  romping 
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Mrs.  Dash  wood  joined  in  it,  Mr.  Wheezer  would 
be  left  tete-a-tete  on  the  sofa  with  her,)  had 
cast  up  her  hands  and  eyes,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Sit  down,  my  dear  Sir,  let  us  turn  our 
backs  on  such  abominations ;  they  are  the 
devices  of  the  evil  One !  He  is  in  that  back- 
sliding party,  in  search  of  prey.  Oh,  for  a  voice 
to  remind  them  of  the  doom  that  awaits  them.'^ 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Faithful,''  said  Mr.  Wheezer 
with  a  shudder,  and  gently  taking  her  hand, 
"  the  interest  you  take  in  them  does  you  honour, 
and  I  would  advise  you  to  warn  them  by  all 
means ;  but  there  are  seasons  for  all  things,  dear 
Madam.  The  remarks  which  would  be  salutary 
to  the7n,  are  injurious  to  me.  I  am  no  vain 
worldling,  heaven  knows ;  the  enjoyments  of  a 
poor  invalid  like  myself  are  very  few  : — might  I 
trouble  you  to  reach  me  one  of  those  jellies, 
my  hoarseness  is  so  troublesome? — Thank  you 
— what  should  I  do  but  for  your  kindness  !" 

"  Come,  Mr.  Wheezer,''  said  Mrs.  Dashwood, 
gaily  approaching  him  with  a  glass  of  negus, 
"  this  is  quite  hot,  and  made  after  your  own 
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recipe.  Now,  are  you  eating  that  cold  jelly  ? 
For  shame !  —  Who  could  have  given  you 
that  r 

"  /  did,  Madam !''  said  the  indignant  Mrs. 
Faithful  !  "  I  consider  every  thing  cooling,  best 
suited  to  Mr.  Wheezer's  state  of  health." 

"  I  doubt  not,"  said  Mrs.  Dashwood,  "  that 
you  have  considered  his  case,  Madam,  and, 
certainly,  no  one  can  better  understand  the 
administering  of  all  that  is  cooling,  only  I  hope 
that  all  this  cooling  may  not  end  in  an  entire 
chill." 

"  Even  that.  Madam,  would  not  injure  him 
so  much  as  anything  heating,  which  all  discus- 
sions must  be  in  his  excitable  state,"  retorted 
Mrs.  Faithful,  who,  perceiving  that  Mrs. 
Dashwood  was  more  than  her  match,  and  that 
Mr.  Wheezer,  delighted  with  the  negus,  was 
glancing  at  her  with  grateful  admiration,  wished 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  argument  before  she  was 
completely  defeated. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Dashwood,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Faithful,"    he    exclaimed,    putting    his    knees 
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together  to  support  his  glass  of  jelly,  while  he 
sipped  his  negus.  "  Both  remedies  are  ex- 
cellent, and  both  my  fair  friends  so  kind,  it  is  a 
grief  to  me  that  two  persons  so  amiable  should 
ever  have  a  difference,  least  of  all  about  a  poor 
weak  sufferer,  so  dependent  on  the  kindness  of 
both."  (Each  widow  tossed  her  head.)  "  There 
now,"  he  said,  emptying  the  glass  of  jelly 
into  the  negus,  and  tasting  it  with  epicurean 
rapture.  "  see  how  smoothly  your  remedies 
blend.  Oh,  that  my  two  fair  physicians  would 
do  the  same,''  and  he  tried  to  join  their  hands. 

Mrs.  Dashwood  gave  hers  with  ready  good 
humour ;  Mrs.  Faithful  very  stiffly,  and  with  a 
remark  on  the  duty  of  forgiveness. 

"  Come,""  said  Mrs.  Dashwood,  "  you  must 
join  in  the  game,  Mr.  Wheezer;  it  will  do  you 
good;  I  will  go  and  get  you  a  comfortable 
place." 

"  You  will  not  join  that  set  of  idle  cast- 
aways," said  Mrs.  Faithful. 

"  Why,"  replied  Mr.  Wheezer,  strengthened 
by  his   double  remedy,  "  to  us  all  things  are 
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pure;  if  we  join  in  the  sport,  it  is  for 
moderate  recreation  and  innocent  promotion  of 
health  and  spirits.  If  you  knew  what  sleep- 
less nights  I  pass,  how  I  suffer  from  cold  feet, 
you  would  be  the  first  to  promote  any  thing 
that  made  me  take  a  little  exercise.'' 

**  You  are  quite  right,'"  answered  Mrs. 
Faithful.  "  In  the  hght  in  which  you  put  it,  it 
becomes  a  duty ;    take  my   arm. — I  will  play 

too  r 

To  return  to  the  forfeits.  Mrs.  Dash  wood 
had  to  adjourn  with  Mr.  Dubois,  to  compose 
a  bouquet  of  three  different  people;  and  then 
make  a  lady  say  what  she  would  do  with  each 
separate  flower.  This  was  done  as  follows  : — 
She  fixed  on  Juliet,  and  said,  "  I  have  made  a 
bouquet  of  the  rose,  the  jonquil,  and  the  violet 
— they  represent  three  people,  whose  names  you 
will  subsequently  know.  "  First,  what  will 
you  do  with  the  rose  ?" 

"  I  will  give  it  to  you,'''  said  Juliet. 

"  The  rose  is  Mr.  Wheezer,"  said  the  widow, 
triumphantly  glancing  at  Mrs.  Faithful. 
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"  What  will  you  do  with  the  jonquil  ?" 
"  I  will  put  it  in  Mrs.  Faithful's  turban,"  said 
Juliet,  thinking  to  atone. 

"  The  jonquil  is  Miss  Primrose." 
"  What  will  you  do  with  the  violet  ?''' 
"  I  will  keep  it  for  myself,"  said  Juliet. 
"  It  is  Mr.  Montague  Wyndham,"  said  Mrs. 
Dash  wood. 

Juliet  had  not  dreamt  of  this — she  blushed 
deeply,  then  turned  pale  :  the  whole  room 
tittered,  wdiile  the  gay  widow  said,  "  I  do  not 
doubt  you  will  C  and  then  the  forfeits  proceeded. 
Mrs.  Barton  had  to  whisper  a  secret  to  Captain 
Long,  through  the  bars  of  a  chair, — a  forfeit 
called  '  secret  a  la  religieuse.''  Antonia  had 
to  dance  a  pas  de  deux  with  any  gentleman 
she  chose,  and  she  forced  out  the  reluctant 
Wyndham.  Geraldine  had  to  pay  a  com- 
pliment to  a  beau,  and  she  too  selected 
Wyndham.  Miss  Primrose  had  to  hop  round 
the  room  three  times,  with  Captains  Snaffle, 
Grigsby,  and  Tiny.  Mrs.  Dash  wood  was  to 
represent  the  Town  Clock  !    that  was,  any  one 
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might  ask  her  the  hour ;  if  she  said,  "  one,"'  she 
received  one  kiss,  and  so  on,  up  to  twelve.  The 
gay  widow  pretended  always  to  forget  the 
penalty,  and  constantly  answered  "  minuit^'^ 
which  of  course  secured  her  twelve  kisses. 

This  forfeit  greatly  annoyed  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn, 
who,  without  one  grain  of  prudery,  had  all  a 
well-born  and  well-bred  Englishwoman's  horror 
of  the  slightest  infringement  of  propriety. 

She  knew  that  she  had  not  to  fear  any  odious 
Frenchified  familiarity  for  her  own  girls,  whose 
dignity  and  delicacy  of  mind  none  would  dare 
to  offend ;  but  she  disliked  that  they  should  be 
spectators  of  such  a  scene  of  levity,  and  in- 
wardly resolved  that  she  would  never  again 
accept  an  invitation  for  them  to  Mrs.  Hodnot's. 
She  looked  round  for  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  but  he 
was  entire!}'-  engrossed  by  a  game  of  whist,  and 
she  had  only  to  wait  patiently  (the  grand  secret 
of  life)  !  The  forfeits  had  been  much  modified 
in  honour  of  the  St.  Aubyns,  but  the  whole 
tone  of  the  society  annoyed  the  mother's  anxious 
heart  and  refined  taste. 
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It  was  now  Juliet's  turn,  she  was  to  be  the 
statue;  that  is  to  say,  she  was  to  stand  on  a 
footstool,  and  to  be  placed  in  an  attitude  by 
people  appointed.  Wyndham  turned  away,  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  the  hand  he  could  not 
touch  without  emotion,  held,  perhaps,  by  some 
forward  Frenchman  —  the  form  he  idolized 
gazed  upon  by  unhallowed  eyes  !  Juliet  was 
very  angry  with  Wyndham,  bvit  she  was  above 
a  paltry  revenge.  She  had  heard  him  say,  how 
it  would  annoy  him  to  see  a  sister  of  his,  far 
more  her  whom  he  loved,  in  such  a  situation. 
She  thought  of  him,  and  shrank  from  it. 

Blanche  perceiving  her  emotion,  and  without 
a  thought  of  herself,  offered  to  supply  her  place, 
Blanche  was  the  more  popular,  and  by  many 
esteemed  the  prettier  of  the  two ;  the  exchange 
was  not  objected  to.  She  looked  very  graceful 
in  every  posture  she  assumed,  and  her  perfect 
good  nature  delighted  all,  save  the  Bartons, 
Mrs.  Faithful,  and  Miss  Primrose. 

First  she  was  Tragedy,  with  a  dagger ;  then 
Comedy,  with   a  mask ;   anon  she  was  a  slave 
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kneeling  for  freedom.  Her  long,  rich,  goldeli 
hair  gave  a  charm  to  every  attitude.  At 
last  Mrs.  Barton  proposed  a  character  in 
which  it  must  be  bound  up,  a  Nun !  but 
even  as  a  Nun,  she  had  charms  enough  to 
win  the  Pope  and  all  the  Cardinals.  Mrs. 
Barton  drew  back  and  sneezed.  At  last  Blanche, 
who  hitherto  had  stipulated  that  none  but  ladies 
should  direct  her  attitudes,  was  induced  to 
adopt  one  suggested  by  the  young  artist. 

In  removing  the  band  and  veil  with  which 
Mrs.  Barton  had  bound  her  hair,  her  combs 
dropped,  and  the  long  tresses  fell  in  glossy 
luxuriance  around  her.  Eustace  grouped  and 
placed  beside  her  an  urn,  a  withered  wreath, 
an  unstrung  lyre,  a  pallet  and  brushes  (part  of 
the  accessories,  the  Hodnot's  always  introduced 
to  help  out  these  tableaux).  She  was  to  lean, 
as  if  in  gentle  sorrow,  over  the  urn  —  "  Pity 
weeping  over  the  grave  of  Genius,"  said 
Eustace  ;  and  all  felt  the  conception  fine — 
the  execution  perfect.  That  picture  passed 
away  from  the  eyes  of  all  around,  but  it  dwelt 
c  5 
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for  ever  in  Eustace'*s  heart,  even  after  Blanche 
had  playfully  sprung  from  her  pedestal,  and 
twisted  up  the  rich  gold  of  her  long  locks. 

At  the  last  tableau,  a  buzz  of  admiration  had 
filled  the  room.  Wyndham  turned,  and  pre- 
pared himself  as  if  to  gaze  on  something  which 
he  felt  compelled  to  see,  yet  hated  to  look  upon. 
His  eyes  fell  on  the  beautiful  form  of  Blanche ; 
but  beautiful  as  it  was,  they  did  not  dwell 
there  for  a  moment.  Juliet  was  sitting  apart, 
her  cheek  pale,  her  eyes  downcast.  He  appre- 
ciated the  delicate  kindness  of  her  conduct,  even 
in  her  anger,  her  (just  ?)  resentment.  She  had 
felt  for  him.  She  had  respected  his  prejudices. 
She  had  consulted  his  taste  !  A  coarser  mind 
would  have  triumphed  in  a  paltry  revenge  ! 
He  longed  to  be  at  her  feet.  And  such  should 
ever  be  woman'^s  triumph. 

Another  forfeit  was  proposed  for  her, — one  to 
which,  had  she  yielded,  she  must  have  w^altzed 
with  Dubois.  Blanche  could  not  supply  her 
place  there,  for  Blanche  never  waltzed.  She 
looked  towards  Wyndham.     Their  eyes  met,  no 
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sign  escaped  her,  no  word  passed  her  lips.  Yet 
was  she  understood.  He  felt  she  loved, — she 
forgave  him, — that  he  was  her  chosen  substitute. 

He  darted  forward,  seized  the  little  French- 
man, whirled  him  round  the  room,  and  then, 
almost  throwing  the  monkey-like  beau  down, 
hastened  to  the  sofa  where  Juliet  was  sitting, 
and  without  one  word  of  further  explanation 
the  lovers  were  reconciled. 

There  remained  now  but  a  few  forfeits  to  be 
cried.  Sir  Caesar,  who  had  been  talking  apart 
with  Antoniajwho  had  just  been  speaking  to  Miss 
Whitehead,  in  whose  lap  the  different  objects 
were  deposited,  came  forth.  He  was  not  much 
pleased,  for  neither  himself  nor  his  daughters 
had  attracted  much  attention.  He  had  not 
found  in  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  who  was  painfully 
anxious  about  her  daughters,  a  very  patient 
listener  to  his  boasting  anecdotes;  and  he  did  not 
see  that  Geraldine  was  making  any  progress  in 
the  capture  of  Montague.  Having  ascertained 
that  Mrs.  Hodnot  was  not  in  the  room,  he  said, 
"  I    think    we     have     had    enough    of    these 
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forfeits;  they  seem  to  me  rather  objectionable 
for  young  ladies  of  rank.  I  am  glad  Lady 
Whitehead  is  not  here.  I  doubt  whether  she 
would  like  to  see  her  daughters  join  in  them. 
I  shall  certainly  write  to  her  Ladyship's  cousin, 
the  Bishop  of  Leicester,  to  ask  his  Lordship  his 
opinion  of  this  Idnd  of  pastime.  Antonia, 
mind  I  do  not  forget  to  write  to  my  Lord 
Bishop  to-morrow.  And  if  he  disapproves,  or 
says  he  should  not  like  to  see  your  cousins 
join,  you  play  no  more.'" 

His  cheeks  were  puffed  out  with  his  vast 
importance,  and  be  shook  his  head  awfully.  In 
this  speech  he  had  the  double  advantage  of 
venting  his  ill-humour,  and  of  playing  off  an 
extra  degree  of  fastidiousness  before  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn,  whose  taste  he  had  penetration  enough 
to  see  had  been  offended  by  some  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  evening.  "  Of  course.  Sir,''  said 
Antonia,  "  we  shall  be  guided  entirely  by  you 
and  my  Lord  Bishop,  but  there  are  still  some 
forfeits  uncried.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
them  ?" 
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"  I  will  cry  two  of  them  myself,"  said  Sir 
Caesar,  "  and  both  at  once,  that  the  game  may 
be  at  an  end,  at  least  if  such  an  arrangement  is 
agreeable  to  all."'' 

He  drew  near  Miss  Whitehead. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  by  the  owner  to 
redeem  these  ?"  she  asked  in  a  sharp  voice. 

"  For  the  first,'*  said  the  respectable  pater- 
nity, "  he,  or  she,  is  to  sit  on  a  throne,  and 
every  one  present  to  pay  tribute — some  little 
gift,  a  glove,  a  ribbon,  a  few  bon-bons,  a  hand- 
kerchief, a  pencil,  or  a  small  coin  for  the  poor. 
I  believe,"  he  said,  in  an  audible  whisper  to 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  "  it  is  your  sweet  daughter, 
Blanche,  who  will  receive  these  tributes." 

"  And  the  second  ?" 

"  If  a  lady,  she  is  to  sing  a  song;  if  a 
gentleman,  he  is  to  fix  on  three  ladies,  and 
to  pledge  each  in  a  bumper  of  Champagne." 
He  started  with  assumed  surprise,  as  he 
recognised  his  own  or-molu  eye-glass,  and 
brass  finger  ring;  and  then  he  stalked  to  an 
arm-chair   to    receive    his    tributes,   and   gaily 
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pledged    Mrs.  St.   Aubyn   and   her   daughters 
in  a  bumper  each.     By  this  well-managed  ruse 
he  came  into  possession  of  a  scarlet  breast-knot 
from  Mrs.  Dashwood ;   a  black  crape  capstring 
from    Mrs.   Faithful  ;    a  smelling   bottle   from 
Juliet ;  and  a  pencil-case  from  Blanche ;  while 
Mrs.    St.   Aubyn,   who,    less    confiding,    had 
seen  through  the  trick,  only  contributed  a  sprig 
of    evergreen.      Mr.  Wheezer    gave   a    box    of 
lozenges,    which    he   had    found    disagree  with 
himself.      Miss    Primrose    rummaged    out    an 
old  needle-book.       Montague  gave  a  five-franc 
piece.     Dubois,  with  a  flourishing   air,   offered 
a  "  prise  de  tabac  C  and  several  strangers  gave 
half-a-franc  each  for  the  poor.     "  And  who  so 
poor  as  myself  ?''  inwardly  exclaimed  Sir  Caesar, 
as    he    pompously  handed    about   eight   francs 
to  Antonia,  and    loudly  desired   her  to  add  it 
to  her  funds  for  soup  and   warm  clothing  for 
the  indigent. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

There  was  an  ecstatic  delight  in  the  hearts  of 
Juliet  and  Montague,  when  they  were  again 
seated  side  by  side,  which  amply  repaid  them 
for  the  anguish  they  had  endured.  Juliet 
raised  her  eyes  with  confiding  tenderness  ;  there 
was  no  interrogation  in  their  glance,  yet 
Montague  wished  to  speak  ;  his  heart  was  too 
full  for  words.  Oh  !  to  have  been  alone  with 
her,  to  have  knelt  to  her,  to  have  thanked  her, — 
to  have  given  utterance  to  all  the  hoarded  ten- 
derness of  his  heart, — to  have  pleaded  as  passion 
only  can  plead  !  to  have  won  her  to  say  she  loved 
him,  to  promise  to  be  his !  Why  had  society 
such  odious  laws  ?  Why  he  could  as  justly  have 
expected  the  ladye  moon  herself  to  step  down 
to  him,  nay  sooner  (since  there  is  precedent  for 
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that,  vide  Endymion),  as  for  Juliet  to  walk  with 
him  into  the  adjoining  deserted  room,  to  listen 
to  those  words,  on  the  power  of  which  hung 
more  than  life. 

After  some  minutes  of  passionate  and  elo- 
quent silence,  Montague  spoke :  "  You  have 
forgiven  me,  Juliet,  I  feel  you  have ;  but  let  me 
prove  I  deserve  that  forgiveness — let  me  tell 
you  the  strange  events  to  which  I  owe  my  late 
misery,  my  present  rapture."" 

"  No,  Montague,  no  r  (She  had  never  called 
him  Montague  before,  though  he  had  often 
urged  it,  and  though  Blanche  constantly  did. 
Oh,  how  it  thrilled  through  his  heart !)  "  No  ; 
I  ought  to  have  known  that  nothing  but  an  un- 
avoidable accident  could  make  you  disappoint 
me,  but  where  we  feel  acutely  we  seldom  reason 
justly." 

Acutely !  and  Juliet  owned  she  felt  acutely 
the  disappointment  of  not  seeing  him. 

"  Will  you  listen  to  my  story  ?'^  said 
Montague,  "  it  will  make  you  smile.  Do, 
dearest  Juliet !" 
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"  Not  now,''  said  she  tremblingly,  "  I  am  too 
happy  to  smile.  Do  not  bring  the  Whiteheads 
and  their  coarse  manoeuvres  to  my  mind  at 
this  moment :  it  is  an  Oasis  in  the  waste  of 
time.  Let  me  enjoy  it  in  silence.  Another  day 
I  shall  be  glad  to  smile ;  now  it  were  bliss  to 
weep  !'' 

IVIontague  saw  that  Juliet  had  some  difficulty 
in  repressing  her  tears, — that  she  looked  pale. 
They  were  sitting  apart,  a  waltz  had  been 
struck  up,  and  almost  all  were  dancing.  They 
were  near  a  window,  Avhich,  placed  in  a  deep 
recess,  was  partly  open,  to  admit  the  air,  for 
the  room  was  very  full.  Montague  offered  his 
arm,  and  pushing  aside  the  curtains,  which 
veiled  the  recess  and  the  evergreens  which  filled 
it,  he  brought  Juliet  where  the  fresh  evening 
breeze  could  play  upon  her  cheek,  and  revive 
her  heart. 

She  did  not  resign  his  arm.  He  felt  that  it 
was  an  instinct  of  aifection  which  induced  her 
to  cling  to  him  ;  still  his  heart  beat  quick.  Now 
there,  even  there,  gay  forms  flitting  by ;  merry 
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music  and  worldly  converse  in  their  ears ; — even 
there  would  he  pour  out  his  heart  to  ^Juliet,  and 
the  purity  of  his  love  should  sanctify  the  spot. 

It  was  a  fine  night,  and  the  moon  was  shining 
with  that  spiritual  light  which  makes  her  seem 
the  bright  soul  of  this  dark  earth.  The  lovers 
gazed  on  her,  and  then  upon  each  other.  Juliet 
felt  a  gentle  pressure  of  her  arm,  and  Montague 
perceived  that  she  trembled  as  she  did  so. 

What  an  enchantress  is  that  moon  !  There  is 
no  scene  which  can  taint  the  mind,  the  heart, 
with  so  much  of  earth,  but  that  when  we  turn 
from  it,  and  suddenly  meet  the  fair  moon,  face 
to  face,  a  heavenly  influence  falls  upon  us. 

"  I  never  look  upon  the  moon,""  said 
Montague,  "  without  wishing  that  with  one 
fair  spirit  for  my  minister,  I  could  fly  to  the  fair 
scenes,  the  silvery  groves,  the  diamond  waters, 
with  which,  clinging  to  the  legends  of  childhood, 
my  heart  loves  to  associate  her." 

"  And  yet,''  said  Juhet,  with  a  gentle  smile, 
"  there  is  a  coldness  in  her  very  beauty.  I  can 
fancy  the  moon  a  fit  abode  for  friendship ;  but 
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this  earth,  with  its  bright  sunshine  and  dark 
shades,  its  arid  deserts  and  its  flowery  plains,  its 
steep  rocks  and  blue  waters,  is  a  fitter  home  for 
love !" 

"  Ah,  Juliet !"  said  Montague,  "  why  is  it  that 
rocks,  deserts,  glowing  forests,  scenes  of  wild 
grandeur,  always  seem  to  woman's  fancy  the 
fittest  homes  for  love  ?" 

"  I  know  not,"  answered  Juliet,  playfully, 
"  unless  it  is  that  his  devastating  nature  seems 
to  fit  him  better  to  herd  with  the  tiger  and  the 
leopard,  than  to  dwell  in  the  quiet  home  scene 
with  which  we  associate  the  dove  and  the  lamb.'' 

"  It  is  precisely  in  those  quiet  scenes,  Juliet," 
said  Montague,  "  that  Love  should  make  his 
home.  Believe  me,  dearest,  he  delights  to  nestle 
under  the  thatched  roof.  The  early  violets  of  a 
cottage  garden  are  dearer  to  him  than  all  the 
hot-house  plants  which  grandeur  rejoices  in. 
The  small  abode  admits  of  no  wanderings; 
it  brings  young  hearts  together.  No  lady 
can  sulk  gracefully,  Juliet,  but  in  an  orthodox 
boudoir  ;  nor   stalk  with  haughty  gloom,  but 
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through  a  spacious  hall.  In  the  home  I  love 
to  dwell  upon,  she  cannot  shed  a  tear  unseen, 
and,  therefore,  none  but  those  Love's  lip  will 
haste  to  dry.  The  world  is  nothing  to  her. 
No  gaudy  visitors  distract  her  thoughts  ;  no 
splendors  share  her  gentle  heart  with  love.  She 
has  but  one  thought,  one  care,  one  duty,  and 
one  fond  grateful  worshipper.  Ah,  Juliet  !  a 
cottage  is  the  home  for  love  !" 

"  Alas  that  poverty's  evil  eye 

Should  e'er  come  hither,  such  sweets  to  wither. 
The  flowers  lay  down  their  heads  to  die, 
And  hope  grew  pale  as  the  witch  drew  nigh." 

"  You  know  the  rest,  Montague,''  said  Juliet ; 
"  it  is  worldly,  but  I  fear  it  may  be  too  true." 

"  Poverty  is  a  relative  term,  Juliet,"  said 
Montague  ;  "  to  the  grasping  and  ambitious,  a 
moderate  competency  is  disgraceful  poverty ; 
but  a  cottage  home  in  some  wild  beautiful 
country,  where  varied  flowers  and  rich  fruits, 
reared  by  a  hand  you  loved,  would  be  your 
choicest  luxuries ;  where,  save  the  blended  music 
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of  his  voice  and  yours,  or  perhaps  some  sweet 
wild  lute,  awakened  by  yourself,  the  birds 
would  be  your  only  choristers;  with  no  at- 
tendants save  those  whom  your  wants  required, 
for  use,  but  not  for  show ;  where  no  gaudy 
equipage  would  wait  your  order,  but  where  you 
must  ramble,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  him  who 
adored  you,  or  at  best  be  content  that  he  should 
guide  the  footsteps  of  some  humble  pony  for 
you ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  bearing  you  himself 
across  a  mountain  stream,  another  Atlas  !  since 
he  would  bear  his  world,  his  little  world  of  bliss 
and  love,  in  bearing  you  ;  a  table  in  whose 
rustic  dainties  you  would  interest  yourself  to 
make  them  sweet  to  him ;  long  evenings  with 
none  but  him  to  cheer,  to  hold  converse  with ; 
an  humble  fire-side,  but  bright  with  the  untiring 
love  of  a  devoted  heart ;  watched  as  love  only 
watches,  worshipped  as  first  love  worships. 
Juliet,    would    this    be    poverty,    would    this 

"  Pray   are    you    rehearsing    a    scene    from 
Romeo  and  Juliet  ?''  said  the   spiteful  voice  of 
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Miss  Barton.  "  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware 
that  everybody  is  going  down  to  supper  f'  and 
she  passed  on. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  all  the  evening, 
this  long  dull  evening  ?"  said  Antonia. 

"  I  have  not  found  it  dull,"  said  Juliet. 
"  I    have     been     moped    to    death,"    said 
Geraldine  ;  but  supper  was  in  question,  and  she 
too  hurried  on. 

Next  passed  Mr.  Wheezer,  between  his  two 
widows ;  an  expression  of  gentle  satisfaction 
beamed  on  his  countenance,  for  the  sport  he  had 
engaged  in  had  given  him  an  excellent  appetite, 
and  with  matchless  tact  he  had  secured  the 
services  of  his  too  active  pioneers  of  the  table. 
Mr.  Dubois  passed,  and  cried,  "  Ah  !  Mr. 
\eQze\:,  justice  est  justice.  You  are  a  charmant 
gar^07t,  but  you  must  not  engross  all  de  beauty 
in  de  room  ;"  and  he  offered  his  arm  to  Mrs. 
Dashwood,  who  gaily  tripped  off  with  him  upon 
the  first  provocation. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn, 
anxiously,   as    she  passed    Juliet,    "  how   pale. 
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how  cold  you  look — are  you  ill,  dearest  ?  I 
have  been  so  taken  up  watching  your  father's 
hand,  that  I  forgot  to  look  for  you ;  I  thought 
you  were  dancing.'' 

"  Madam,"  said  Sir  Caesar,  on  whose  arm 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  unwillingly  leant,  "  the  supper 
waits — more  patiently  than  I  do." 

"  Come  then,  Juliet,"  said  the  anxious  mother. 
''  Mr.  Wyndham,  I  depend  on  you  to  bring 
Juliet  down  stairs  directly." 

There  was  no  appeal — a  few  moments  and 
his  fate  would  have  been  decided  !  His  heart 
was  fevered  with  disappointment,  Juliet  had 
listened  with  looks  so  full  of  love — he  felt 
almost  sure  that  a  sweet  assent  was  hanging 
on  her  lips. — Oh !  how  he  hated  all  the  gaudy 
train  of  which  he  now  formed  part,  but  Juliet 
still  hung  upon  his  arm.  Juliet  looked  up ;  her 
cheeks  pale,  but  her  eyes  full  of  gentle  tender- 
ness. To-morrow !  to-morrow  he  would  renew 
the  enchanting  theme — Ah  !  would  to-morrow 
ever  come  ? 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  was  very  glad  that  the  even- 
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ing  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  had 
been  playing  higher  than  she  liked  to  see  him 
play,  higher  than  he  could  afford  to  play  ;  his 
eyes  sparkled,  and  his  cheeks  were  flushed ;  he 
had  won  !  And  the  prudent  wife  would  rather 
that  he  had  lost;  for  who  that  knows  the 
sanguine  madness  of  a  gambler's  heart,  does 
not  dread  the  eff'ect  of  a  little  success  ? 

Then,  too,  Juliet's  pale  cheek  and  agitated 
manner — the  something  a  mother's  heart  could 
never  mistake — there  was  another  source  of 
trembling  anxiety — while,  to  fill  up  the  cup  of 
bitterness,  came  an  increased  distaste  for  the 
people  with  whom  she  was  forced  to  mix ;  and 
a  vain  but  deep  regret  that  her  fair  and  spotless 
blossoms  should  burst  into  bloom  in  what  almost 
seemed  to  her  a  moral  malaria. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  next  morning  brought  a  long-expected 
parcel  from  England,  containing  presents  from 
Cousin  Geoffrey,  and  letters  from  him  and 
Lionel.  Lionel's  letter  was  to  Juliet,  and  ran 
as  follows : — 

"  Dearest  July  ! — Most  welcome,  now  that 
we  are  fast  merging  into  December.  I  am  sure 
you  will  all  own  that  I  am  grown  an  excellent 
fellow.  IVe  cut  all  the  cads,  nearly  left  off 
slang,  and  become  comparatively  very  steady. 
Cousin  Geoffrey  still  continues  to  supply  me 
with  plenty  of  tin,  so  that  I  have  given  up 
several  of  my  ticks.  However,  I  have  sent  you 
all  a  Christmas  box,  which  I  trust  you  won't 
refuse,  because  I  hadn't  ready  money  to  pay  for 
it ;  three  habits  (as  I  hear  you  ride),  and  three 
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hats,  for  my  tailor  and  hatter  are  first  rate ;  and 
as  the  old  saying  has  it,  cut  your  coat  according 
to  your  cloth,  so  Oxford  men  must  make  their 
presents  according  to  their  ticks.     St.  John  and 
Castleton    have  not    been   up   this   term,   but 
Beauvoir,  a  great  friend  of  Castleton's,  has  called 
on  me.     He,  like  Castleton,  is  one  of  that  rare 
genus  which  excels  in  every  thing ;  a  tuft  too, 
a  very  Nimrod  in  the  field,  and  yet  sure  of  his 
«  first.'     Respected  even  by  the  Dons,  and  yet 
popular  with  the  fastest   men  in  the  College. 
How  they  manage  it,  I  cannot  think.     I  do  not 
know  why  he   called  on  me,  unless  Castleton 
wrote  to  ask  him  to  do  so ;  however,  he  not  only 
gave  me  the  best  advice,  but  introduced  me  into 
the  best  set.    St.  John,  on  his  return,  will  find  me 
in  it,  and  no  thanks  to  him.     Beauvoir  has  taken 
great  trouble  to  get  me  to  lectures  and  chapel 
regularly,  so  that  now  T  stand  pretty  well  with 
my  college.     Ah,  July,  what  a  pity   you  are 
abroad   for   two   years.     What   splendid  birds 
Castleton  and  Beauvoir  would  be  for  you  and 
Blanche  to  bring  down.     You'd  have  had  a 
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chance,  for  they  're  all  for  beauty  and  '  vartue,'' 
and  in  no  want  of  the  stumpy.  I  used  to  think 
at  Eton  that  St.  John  was  just  the  thing  for 
Blanche,  but  that  is  at  end  now.  Mind  you 
do  not  either  of  you  throw  yourselves  away  on  a 
half-starved  French  Marquess,  or  some  runaway 
English  bencher  (King's  bencher),  aping  the 
Milor.  I  hear  France  is  full  of  them.  I  am 
going  to  spend  the  Christmas  vacation  with  Sir 
Croesus  and  Lady  Hunter,  once  Cousin  Gerry. 
At  Easter  I  hope  to  run  over  to  see  you  all. 
Good  night ;  I  must  go  to  bed,  for  I  have  won 
a  mount  of  Beau  voir,  and  must  be  up  with  the 
sun.  Love  to  the  governor  and  dear  mamma, 
to  Blanche  and  your  little  self. 

"  In  haste,  and  half-asleep, 
"  Your  fraternal 

"  Lionel  St.  Aubyn." 

"  If  Castleton  is  here  next  term,  as  Beauvoir 
tells  me  he  must  be  at  Easter,  I  shall,  perhaps, 
bring  him  over  to  look  at  you." 

One  letter  served  for  all  Lionel's  lisrht-hearted 
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communications ;  but  Cousin  Geoffrey  had  writ- 
ten separately  to  every  member  of  the  family, 
and  had  forwarded,  under  the  excuse  of  Christ- 
mas, a  handsome  present  to  all ;  he  had  not  for- 
gotten a  warm  cloak  for  Eileen.  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
had  a  set  of  sables,  the  girls  of  chinchilla,  and 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn  a  Turkish  dressing  gown,  warm 
as  furs  could  make  it.  There  was  much  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart  in  Cousin  Geoffrey  ! 
He  knew  that,  on  a  cutting  day,  when  all  is 
gloom  without,  the  heart  warms  towards  the 
thoughtful  donor  of  a  cloak  or  pelisse  which 
shuts  the  cold  out  and  the  heat  in,  while  others, 
less  favoured,  glide  about  blue  and  shivering, — 
the  heart  of  the  receiver  dwells  on  the  kind  fore- 
thought that  prompted  the  acceptable  gift — fur- 
lined  gloves,  slippers,  comforters  !  he  had  for- 
gotten nothing,  and  all  were  so  delicately  offered! 
He  said,  in  return,  that  Juliet  and  Blanche  must 
work  him  a  gay  summer  waistcoat,  as  they 
always  insisted  on  paying  him  in  kind  !  St.  Au- 
byn had  long  details  of  Geoffrey's  genealogical 
researches;  a  new  link  had  been  discovered  by 
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his  persevering  zeal;  all  looked  brighter,  and 
St.  Aubyn's  heart  beat  high  with  hope. 

There  was  for  each  member  of  the  family,  a 
pocket-book  for  the  new  year.  Juliet  soon  per- 
ceived that  her's  contained  a  letter  addressed  to 
her,  on  which  "  private"  was  written.  She  shrank 
from  perusing  it,  but  gazing  on  the  superscrip- 
tion, she  saw,  "  Read  it  at  once,  it  concerns  your 
father." "  G.  St.  A." 

Juliet  hesitated  no  longer.  She  stole  to  her 
room,  bolted  the  door,  and  with  a  hand  so 
trembling  that  she  could  scarcely  open  the  intri- 
cate folds  of  the  letter;  sank  into  an  arm- 
chair, and  tried  to  summon  nerve  for  its  perusal. 

"  I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  Juliet,  if  my 
trembling  hand  will  guide  my  pen  the  while, 
and  if  my  throbbing  brain  and  beating  heart 
will  permit  me  to  form  a  sentence,  or  convey  an 
idea.  Juliet,  you  know  with  what  a  wild,  un- 
earthly passion  I  adore  you.  A  passion  Avhich 
enables  me  to  bear  the  loss  of  your  society,  if 
this  sickening  and  interminable  absence  can  be- 
nefit even  those  you  love.   And  I  do  believe  that 
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the  ancient  records  of  love's  mad  devotion  have 
no  instance  of  endurance  which  surpasses  this. 
Others  have  died  for  her  whom  they  adored. 
What  is  that  to  the  bitter  agony  of  hving  apart 
from  her — for  her  dear  sake — a  prey  to  a  vague, 
yet  ever-haunting  jealousy — a  jealousy  of  an 
uncertainty,  impossibihty  ?  Yet  why  so  cruelly 
wrong  my  own  Juliet  ?  I  have  not  forgotten 
that  blessed  evening,  when  her  pale  cheek  and 
tearful  eyes  told  me  she  did  not  leave  me 
without  a  pang.  Oh,  how  I  have  toiled  for  her, 
since — her  father!  her  brother!  It  is  all  for 
her.  To  see  them  in  poverty,  disgrace,  or 
sorrow,  would  break  her  warm,  devoted  heart, 
and  therefore  do  I  toil.  The  lover,  who  might 
be  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  his  idol's  smile, 
spends  the  day  among  mouldering  tombstones, 
the  night  amidst  worm-eaten  parchments,  to 
gratify  the  darling  ambition  of  him  whose  claim 
is^  that  he  is  Juliet's  father.  And  listen,  Juliet. 
In  these  researches  I  have  made,  to  myself, 
a  fearful  discovery.  I  disclose  it  under  the  seal 
of  a  vow  of  secrecy.     If  you  have  not  fortitude 
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silently  to  record  that  vow,  fling  this  paper  into 
the  flames ;  but  I  warn  you,  that  I  believe  that, 
that  which  you  ought  to  hear,  involves  your 
father's  peace,  perhaps  his  life  !"      *         *         * 

Juliet  sate  for  a  time  pale  and  trembhng,  and 
then,  seizing  the  paper,  which  had  dropped  on 
the  floor,  and  silently  vowing  to  keep  the  secret, 
she  eagerly  perused  it. 

"  You  know,  Juliet,"  (GeoflVey  continued,) 
"  that  I  am  a  distant  cousin  of  yours.  Strange 
to  say,  when  first  I  met  your  father,  even  I  did 
not  know  in  what  degree.  My  parents  died 
abroad,  as  did  your  father's.  I  conceived  my- 
self descended  from  a  younger  branch ;  and 
though  I  had  hoped,  before  I  knew  of  your 
father's  existence,  that  I  might  prove  myself 
the  heir  to  the  Templeton  estate,  yet,  when  I 
became  acquainted  with  him,  it  seemed  clear 
that  he  had  a  prior  claim;  a  claim,  the  sub- 
stantiating of  which  has  been  the  dream  of  his 
boyhood,  the  hope  of  his  youth,  the  stay  and 
solace  of  his  latter  bitter  and  disappointed  life. 
I  believe  that  the  certain  overthrow  of  his  hopes 
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would  break  his  heart.  And  yet,  Juliet,  the 
result  of  my  long  and  patient  research  for  him 
is,  that  I  am  myself  heir  to  the  title  and  estates 
of  Templeton ! 

"  Will  you  bear  with  me  awhile,  and  I  will 
explain  this.  Your  father's  great-grandfather 
and  mine  were  brothers.  I  had  always  believed 
mine  to  be  the  youngest  son  of  a  brother  of 
Lionel  St.  Aubyn,  Baron  of  Templeton.  But 
after  searching  the  proper  records,  it  appears 
that  Lionel  St.  Aubyn,  your  father's  progenitor, 
was  younger  still ;  as  in  the  different  peerages, 
Geoffrey,  the  third  nephew  of  the  old  Baron, 
is  stated  to  have  died  unmarried.  I  can  readily 
understand  how  the  mistake  originated,  which 
led  your  father  to  believe  himself  the  next  heir. 
There  were  two  elder  nephews,  and  Lord  Tem- 
pleton had  three  sons ;  and  your  father's  great- 
grandfather and  mine,  having,  I  suppose,  few 
hopes,  and  the  narrow  prospects  common  to 
younger  sons,  joined  the  Pretender;  and,  by  so 
doing,  so  bitterly  incensed  their  uncle  and  their 
father,  staunch  loyalists  and  Protestants,  that 
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the  latter  is  said  to  have  cursed  them  on  his 
death-bed,  and  the  former  never  to  have  noticed 
them  again. 

"  They  went  to  the  continent,  and,  in  the 
ill-conducted  court  of  the  Pretender,  became 
attached  to  a  lady,  who,  Sifranche  coquette,  led 
each  to  believe  his  passion  requited ;  she  finally 
jilted  Geoffrey  for  Lionel,  and  the  result  was  an 
eternal  feud,  and  immediate  separation  between 
the  brothers.  Geoffrey,  my  great-grandfather, 
fled  to  America,  where  records  say  he  died 
unmarried,  but  where  I  can  prove  he  formed  a 
matrimonial  connection,  of  which  I  am  a  lineal 
descendant. 

"  Incensed  both  against  his  father,  his  uncle, 
Lord  Templeton,  and  his  brother  Lionel,  he 
kept  up  no  intercourse  with  them.  Besides  the 
direct  heirs,  his  two  elder  brothers  were  married, 
and  had  each  several  sons.  There  seemed  then 
no  chance  that  he  or  his  should  ever  succeed 
to  the  title.  Embittered  by  disappointment,  he 
embarked  in  commerce,  affected  to  despise  all 
distinctions  of  birth,  forbade  all  allusions  to 
D  5 
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the  subject,  refused  to  answer  any  questions 
as  to  his  family,  and  tried  to  bequeath  igno- 
rance, or  at  least  indifference  to  his  son.  In 
this  he  partly  succeeded ;  the  main  branch  of 
the  Templetons  still  flourished,  sons  abounded, 
and  the  commercial  utilitarian  saw  no  use  in  a 
pedigree,  unless  the  proving  it  secured  an  in- 
heritance ;  he  married  an  American  lady,  grew 
rich,  and  died. 

"  My  father  inherited  the  property,  and  in 
him  the  long  dormant  pride  of  the  St.  Aubyns 
revived;  he  burned  to  prove  of  what  St. 
Aubyns  he  really  was — but  generations  had 
passed  away,  silence  had  brooded  over  the 
hearth-stones  of  his  immediate  ancestors  ;  a  few 
seals,  a  few  papers,  were  all  he  had  to  guide 
him ;  he  intended  to  persevere  in  England  till 
he  made  all  clear ;  but  he  died  on  the  voyage, 
and  I  was  left  with  my  mother.  It  was  not  till 
she  too  was  dead,  some  years  ago,  that  I  was  able 
to  leave  New  York.  My  father's  surmises  had 
early  awakened  a  wild  ambition  in  my  heart ; 
to  the  impetuous  youth  possibility  seemed  cer- 
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tainty — it  must  be  noble  blood  that  flowed  in 
my  veins,  else  why  beat  my  heart  so  high  at 
the  mere  thought.  My  mother  tried  in  vain? 
to  check  what  seemed,  to  a  merchant's  wife, 
a  wild,  insane  ambition.  She  would  never 
consent  to  my  visiting  England;  and  as  she 
had  a  life-interest  in  the  property,  till  her 
death,  I  had  not  the  means;  when  I  had 
I  came  hither,  my  object  being  rather  to 
prove  my  descent,  than  to  substantiate  any 
claim ;  in  doing  the  one,  I  learn  that  I  can  do 
the  other. 

"  With  regard  to  your  father's  progenitors, 
what  I  have  learned  is,  that,  cut  off  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  main  branches  of  their 
family  and  with  Geoffrey,  whom  they  believed 
to  have  died  unmarried,  two  generations 
lived  in  pride  and  poverty,  one  in  France, 
the  next  in  England;  indeed  it  is  recorded 
on  a  mouldering  tombstone  which  I  found 
in  Stepney  church-yard,  that  Lionel,  your 
father's  grandfather,  was  fourth  son  of  John 
St.  Aubyn,  brother  of  the  Lord  Templeton.     It 
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seems  that,  reviled,  rejected,  and  unforgiven, 
fearing  too  to  own  that  they  had  sided  with  the 
conquered,  unpopular,  and  exiled  Stuarts,  they 
too  kept  their  descent  a  secret — made  interest 
to  get  some  government  appointment,  which 
their  wants  obliged  them  to  accept,  and  that 
it  was  not  till  your  grandfather  distinguished 
himself  in  the  late  wars,  that  the  long-hinted 
and  whispered  records  of  his  descent  became 
a  subject  of  curiosity ;  he,  like  my  father,  had 
much  to  contend  with,  because  those  ancestors 
who  had  known  all,  had  also  chosen  to  conceal 
all.  He  died  unsatisfied  as  to  his  actual  descent, 
but  bequeathed  all  his  anxieties  to  your  father. 
All  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Baron  and 
of  our  great-grandfather's  elder  brothers,  have 
died  away,  save  one  infirm  old  man,  almost 
an  idiot,  the  present  Lord  ;  his  two  sons 
were  accidentally  drowned,  when  bathing,  a 
few  years  ago,  and  the  shock  impaired  the 
father's  intellect — ^liis  days  are  numbered — 
the  question,  which  was  a  mere  genealogical 
vanity,  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  one  of  immense 
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importance ;  an  ancient  title,  and  a  princely 
fortune  are  at  stake ;  your  father,  but  for  me, 
would  be  the  heir.  I  have  toiled  so  in  his 
cause,  that  every  record  difficult  to  trace, 
because  in  some  instances  his  ancestors  died 
in  poverty  and  obscurity,  through  my  untiring 
zeal  are  forthcoming  !  Juliet,  the  records  which 
prove  that  there  exists  a  descendant  of  an  elder 
brother  are  known  only  to  me — why  should 
your  father  ever  learn  what  to  him  would  be 
a  death-blow  ? 

"  My  wish  is  that  he,  in  happy  ignorance, 
should  enjoy  during  his  life  the  long-coveted 
honours  of  his  title; — they  scarcely  seem  a 
sacrifice,  when  offered  at  the  shrine  of  Juliet's 
father  !  Should  we  survive  him,  it  shall  rest 
with  you  to  decide  whether  we  shall  assert  our 
claims;  that  may  depend  on  a  circumstance  I 
now  dare  not  even  glance  at.  I  have  no 
ambition,  Juliet,  but  to  make  you  happy ; 
no  eager  wish  or  prayer  but  for  your  love ! 
Think,  dearest,  of  the  rapture  of  your  father ! 
• — think   what   a  golden    sunset    will  atone  for 
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the  clouded  noon  of  his  life ! — think  of  Lionel's 
joy ;  his  triumph  over  his  enemies ! — your 
mother's  perfect  bliss,  and  Blanches  sweet 
delight. 

"  Do  not  pause  on  my  account.  Oh,  Juliet ! 
you  cannot  even  dream  how  much  I  love  you  ! 
if  you  think  that  had  I  all  the  crowns  of 
Europe  in  actual  possession,  instead  of  one 
poor  northern  coronet  in  mere  reversion,  I 
would  not  trample  on  them  all  if  they  divided 
me  from  you,  or  deem  that  life  could  have  a 
want  if  you  were  mine !  Well  will  Juliet's 
love  repay  all  I  am  doing  for  her  father !  If 
she  is  mine,  I  ask  no  other  boon  of  Heaven  ! 
Lionel  is  my  constant  care ;  his  wants,  and 
Juliet  knows  they  are  not  few,  are  all  supplied, 
and  shall  be  for  her  dear  sake,  while  I  have 
the  power  !  And  now,  dearest,  one  word  of 
advice: — I  learn  that  your  family  has  formed 
an  intimacy  with  one  of  prepossessing  manners 
and  showy  exterior,  calling  himself  Montague 
Wyndham  ;  he  is  an  impostor,  Juliet,  the  name 
an  alias ^  he  is  not  what  he   seems ; — ask  him 
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a  few  questions,  and  mark  his  confusion ! 
Speak  to  him  of  one  Lady  Marian,  a  person  to 
whom  he  was  once  engaged,  but  who  broke  with 
him,  it  is  said,  on  learning  who  he  was;  if  a 
guilty  confusion  does  not  overspread  his  face, 
my  assertions  are  idle,  and  all  I  have  learned 
concerning  him,  slander.  Drop  him  gently,  and 
by  degrees.  I  suppose  he  tries  to  address 
Blanche;  I  trust  her  good  sense  will  induce 
her  to  reject  him  with  scorn ; — but  this  too  is 
a  profound  secret ;  only  if  you  see  her  in 
danger,  give  her  a  hint.  And  now  farewell, 
my  own  worshipped  Juliet:  burn  this  letter — 
you  cannot  answer  it,  for  I  know  not  where  I 
may  next  wend  my  steps  in  your  father's  cause, 
but  I  hope  in  the  spring  to  join  you  in  Dieppe ; 
till  then  I  live  on  Hope  and  Memory. 

"  Passionately  and  eternally  your's, 

"  Geoffeey  St.  Aubyn.'' 

By  the  time  Juliet  had  completed  this 
torturing  letter,  the  agony  of  her  mind  had 
nearly  paralyzed  her.     The  startling  intelligence, 
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concerning  the  Templeton  title  and  estate, 
Geoffrey's  apparent  hope,  nay,  certainty  of  her 
acceptance — his  devotion,  his  self-sacrifice — his 
apparent  confidence  in  assertions  concerning 
Montague,  which  terrified  even  while  she  strug- 
gled against  admitting  them  ;  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  obligation  incurred  by  Lionel,  and 
which  Geoffrey  evidently  considered  her  bound 
to  repay  by  her  hand;  but,  above  all,  the 
thought  of  this  former  possessor  of  Wyndham's 
heart,  this  Lady  Marian  Marston. 

''  Gracious  Providence !"'  murmured  the 
trembling  girl,  "  any  one  of  the  tidings  con- 
veyed in  that  letter  would  crush  me  to  the  earth, 
but  all  pressing  upon  my  heart  at  once — it 
must  break .'"' 

She  turned  to  the  letter  again.  Oh,  how  her 
heart  recoiled  from  words  of  love,  addressed  to 
her  by  any  hand,  save  that  of  him  whom  her 
heart  had  chosen, — him  to  whom  she  still 
clung,  in  whom  she  believed  with  a  love  stronger 
than  her  existence.  The  fatal  vow,  breathed  in 
silence,  but  yet  recorded  in  Heaven !     But  for 
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that,  she  would  fly  to  Blanche,  to  her  mother; 
but  as  it  was,  she  must  conceal  the  barbed 
arrow  that  was  poisoning  her  heart's  blood  ! 

Blanche  knocked  at  her  door,  to  tell  her 
that  Montague  was  below,  to  walk  with  herself 
and  their  mother,  to  see  a  Brighton  vessel 
come  in. 

"  I  hope  you  are  quite  ready,""  said  Blanche, 
"  for  you  know  it  is  at  two  we  are  to  set  out  for 
the  Ville  d'Eu.  Papa  has  ordered  a  caleche ; 
Montague  h  to  be  of  the  party  ;  we  shall  get 
there  to  dinner,  sleep  there,  see  the  castle  in 
the  morning,  and  be  back  in  the  course  of  the 
day  ;  that  is  the  last  arrangement,  and  it  is  now 
near  twelve.'"* 

"  Go  with  him  and  mamma  to  see  the  vessel, 
dear  Blanche,''  said  Juliet ;  "  I  feel  unwell,  a 
head-ache,  merely  ;  but  I  wish  to  lie  down  for 
an  hour ;  when  you  return,  I  will  be  quite 
ready  for  our  excursion."  And  then  she  added 
to  herself,  "  I  will  ask  him  firmly  who  this 
Lady  Marian  is,  or  was — it  is  but  just  to  him — 
I  feel,  I  know  it  is  all  the  vilest  slander — he  is, 
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he  must  be,  the  soul  of  honour,  virtue,  truth  ! 
Bless  and  shield  him,  and  guide  the  wretched 
Juliet  in  her  course;"  saying  which,  she  sank 
upon  her  knees  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Suddenly,  a  frantic  impatience  seized  her; 
she  would  see  him,  she  ivould  know  all,  at  once 
— suspense  would  be  death.  She  ran  down 
stairs,  the  sitting  rooms  were  vacant — all  were 
gone  to  see  the  English  vessel  come  in. 

Eileen  looked  into  the  room.  "  Come  with 
me,  Eileen,  I  must  go  out."" 

"  And  is  it  without  the  hat  of  you,  Miss — 
and  the  wind  fit  to  blow  your  head  away,  if 
your  bonnet  didn't  tie  it  on,  sure .?" 

"  True,"  said  Juliet ;  "  get  my  bonnet,  my 
cloak,  and  come  with  me." 

"  Is  it  sick  ye  are.  Miss  July  .^"  said  Eileen. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Juliet — "  no — the  air  will  do 
me  good — come ;"  and  she  hastened  on. 

Eileen  followed,  really  alarmed  by  the  pale 
cheek  and  incoherent  language  of  her  young 
mistress. 

Juliet   hurried  towards   the  quay— a  crowd 
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had  assembled — the  passengers  were  landing — 
she  pressed  forward,  for  among  the  foremost  of 
the  crowd,  she  descried  her  own  party. 

At  this  moment,  a  very  handsome  young 
English  lady  appeared  on  deck,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  a  fashionable,  middle-aged,  somewhat 
dissipated,  looking  man :  the  girl  was  of  a  style 
of  beauty,  almost  peculiar  to  the  English 
aristocracy ;  ^vith  long  fair  hair,  the  purest, 
but  most  colourless  complexion,  delicate  aqui- 
line features,  large  blue  eyes,  and  a  tall,  but 
very  slight  figure;  an  air  of  conscious  supe- 
riority, and  almost  of  hauteur,  distinguished  her. 
Her  companion  carefully  assisted  her  to  land, 
which  she  had  scarcely  done,  when,  with  a  loud 
scream,  she  seemed  to  recognise  Wyndham ; 
exclaiming,  "  Montague !  dearest  Montague  ;" 
and,  as  she  spoke,  she  fell  insensible  in  his 
arms. 

"  Marian  !^  he  exclaimed,  in  boundless  sur- 
prise, supporting  her  Ufeless  form. 

"  This  is  no  scene  for  an  explanation,"  whisper- 
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ed  her  companion  to  Montague,  "  there  is  an  inn 
close  by,  let  us  convey  her  thither." 

"  Touch  her  not,  Sir,"'  said  Montague,  almost 
fiercely,  "  and  follow  me." 

The  gentleman  prepared  to  do  so.  Mon- 
tague made  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
bearing  the  slight  form  of  the  beautiful  stranger 
— they  reached  the  inn,  and  were  of  course 
lost  to  the  sight  of  the  spectators.  The 
St.  Aubyns  gazed  on  each  other  in  mute  sur- 
prise. Blanche  and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  who  both 
privately  suspected  the  state  of  Juliet's  heart, 
were  overcome  with  vague  misgivings:  the 
crowd  dispersed,  and  then  only  did  they  perceive 
Juliet,  who  had  sunk  insensible  on  a  bale  of 
goods.  Eileen,  and  a  tall  man-like  poissarde, 
were  trying  to  revive  her ;  in  the  deadly  pale- 
ness of  her  cheek,  her  mother  read  a  fatal 
record.  The  poissarde  and  Eileen  contrived  to 
engage  some  sort  of  carriage  (no  easy  matter  in 
Dieppe)  ;  the  good  fishwoman  lifted  Juliet  into 
it,  as  if  she  had  been  a  child,  and  Blanche  and 
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her  mother  sprang  in  after  her.  The  motion 
of  the  carriage  revived  Juliet ;  she  looked  up, 
recognised  her  mother,  and,  hiding  her  face 
in  her  bosom,  burst  into  tears. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

"  You  have  yet  an  hour,  my  beloved  Juliet," 
said  Mrs.  St  Aubyn,  "  before  the  carriage  will 
be  here,  go  to  your  room,  try  to  compose  your- 
self. Never  forget  that  you  have  a  Father  in 
Heaven,  fonder  even  than  the  mother  who  would 
now  sacrifice  her  life  to  secure  your  happiness, 
but  withal  omnipotent  to  succour.  Go  with  us 
to-day,  my  darling,  if  you  can ;  if  the  effort 
is  not  too  great.  Mr.  Wyndham,  I  suppose, 
will  not  be  of  the  party.  Do  not  weep,  my  own 
dear  Juliet ;  if  he  be  false,  he  is  not  worthy  of 
one  pure  tear  of  yours ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  all  we 
have  seen,  he  yet  is  true,  you  have  no  cause  to 
shed  one.  Come,  dearest !  let  me  persuade  you 
to  lie  down  for  an  hour.     You  have  told  me 
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nothing  ;  but  a  mother's  heart  requires  no 
details.  It  reads  but  too  much  in  those  fast 
flowing  tears,  and  that  bowed  head.  Say,  you 
will  try  to  go  with  your  father ;  the  air,  the 
change,  even  the  very  effort,  though  painful, 
will  be  salutary.  Will  she  try  ?""  said  the  fond 
mother,  smiling  through  her  own  tears. 

"  Dear,  kind  mamma !"  said  Juliet,  "  I  will 
not  only  try,  I  think  I  can  promise  I  will  go." 
— ."  For  w^hat,"  added  her  heart,  in  its  silent 
hopelessness,  "  what  now  to  me  are  time  or 
place  ?"  With  a  heavy  step  she  went  to  her 
own  room,  and  taking  off  her  bonnet,  threw 
herself,  with  all  the  self-abandonment  of  despair, 
upon  her  bed.  Her  mother  knelt  beside  her, 
kissed  her  cold  cheek,  and  implored  her,  for 
her  sake,  to  try  to  force  her  heart  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  past.  She  then  drew  her 
curtain,  bathed  her  child's  brow  with  eau  de 
Cologne,  threw  a  wai'm  shawl  over  her,  and, 
saying,  "  I  will  call  you  in  time  to  be  ready 
for  your  father,  my  beloved  girl,"  she  left  the 
room. 
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Poor  Juliet !  She  had  been  scarcely  con- 
scious of  her  mother''s  presence.  She  was 
hardly  aware  that  solitude,  the  one  sad  luxury 
of  the  afflicted  heart,  was  now  hers.  Alas  ! 
what  are  all  the  fondest  endearments,  even  of 
maternal  affection,  if  they  appear  to  be  meant 
as  consolation  for  that  anguish  for  which 
nothing  can  console — a  compensation  for  that 
loss  for  which  nothing  can  compensate  ? 

Juliet  could  not  rest.  Every  sound  made 
her  start ;  every  step  in  the  corridor  made  her 
tremble.  Hope  whispered  that,  before  they  set 
out,  Montague  would  be  there — would  explain 
all.  Yet,  how  could  he  explain  ?  no  matter  ! 
love  and  faith  are  strong  in  woman*'s  breast, 
and  for  a  time  they  upheld  Juliet.  But  shortly 
disappointment  filled  her  heart  with  a  vague 
resentment. 

"  Shall  I,"  she  cried,  "  lie  here  in  grovelling 
misery,  and  die,  for  one,  who,  if  he  has  wronged 
me,  thinks  me  unworthy  even  of  an  expression 
of  regret,  a  word  of  explanation,  a  tear  of  con- 
trition ?     He  knows — he  knows  far  better  than 
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recorded  vows  could  prove,  or  passionate  lan- 
guage paint — he  knows  that  I  have  loved  him, 
trusted,  adored  him  !  He  must  feel  that  this 
is  an  hour  of  unbearable  anguish  to  my  true, 
devoted  heart,  and  he  lets  me  meet  it  as  I 
may.  Oh  !  should  I  not  gather  strength  from 
his  desertion  ?  I  have  clung  to  the  sea-weed ; 
a  rude  storm  has  wafted  me  within  reach  of 
an  anchor — shall  I  still  grasp  the  frail  de- 
lusive support,  which  will  fail  me  at  last  ! 
No  !''  she  exclaimed,  springing  from  her  couch, 
dashing  away  her  tears,  and  falling  on  her 
knees.  "  Anchor  of  the  miserable,  let  me 
cling  to  Thee  !  When  naught  but  summer 
breezes  played  around  me,  I  heeded  Thee  not ! 
Life's  bitterest  storms  beat  heavily  on  me,  I 
discern  Thee  now  !  Oh  !  Thou  who  in  thine 
earthly  sojourn  hast  seen  and  felt  what  woman's 
misery  may  be — Thou  who  gavest  back  the  lost 
son  to  the  desolate  widow,  —  strengthen  and 
support  one,  whose  anguish,  boundless  as  it 
seems  to  her.  Thine  all-seeing  eye  can  measure ; 
enable  me  to  struggle  with  this  despair,  and  to 
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struggle  will  be  to  conquer.""  She  remained  for 
some  minutes  still  kneeling,  her  face  buried  in 
her  hands.  She  rose  pale,  but  subdued ;  care- 
fully endeavoured  to  hide  the  traces  of  her  late 
passionate  anguish ;  bathed  her  eyes,  braided 
her  beautiful  hair;  and,  when  her  mother 
returned,  greeted  her  with  a  smile,  much  like 
the  sickly  attempt  of  a  white  London  December 
sun  to  smile  through  the  dense  fogs,  which  make 
our  streets  their  home. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

All  Dieppe  was  busy  with  the  affairs  of 
Montague  Wyndham.  Before  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  accounts  of  the  mysterious  rencontre 
on  the  quav,  had  been  conveyed,  by  a  few 
stragglers  who  were  present,  to  every  scandal- 
lover  in  the  town.  The  affair,  strange  enough  as 
it  occurred,  became,  in  its  constant  exaggerated 
repetitions,  marvellous  indeed.  There  were  as 
many  versions  of  the  tale,  as  there  were  people 
who  told  it.  Some  repeated  the  old  story,  that 
Wyndham  was  a  married  man, — that  his  wife 
and  her  father  had  followed  him  to  Dieppe, 
where  the  latter  insisted  on  his  receiving  her 
back,  or  fighting  him  on  the  spot, — that  Wynd- 
ham   had  chosen   the  former   alternative — and 
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that  the  whole  party  were  reconciled,  and  had 
set  out  on  their  road  to  Paris. 

This  story  gained  credence  with  all  the 
ladies  who  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  captivate 
Montague.  The  Whiteheads  found  out  that 
they  had  been  always  rather  shy  of  him ; 
there  was  a  certain  something  in  his  air  which 
they  had  never  seen  in  any  but  a  married 
man — a  stiffness — a  reserve.  Sir  Caesar  swore 
that  "it  was  well  for  Mr.  Wyndham  that  he 
had  never  been  very  particular  in  his  atten- 
tions to  the  Miss  Whiteheads ;  if  he  had  been 
so,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  chastise  him :  but 
as  it  was,  if  he  were  really  married,  and  Mrs. 
Wyndham  was  a  presentable  person.  Lady 
Whitehead,  he  doubted  not,  would  call  on  her, 
if  she  returned  to  Dieppe.  He  owned,  that  in 
St.  Aubyn's  place  he  should  feel  very  indignant 
— he  should  not  stand  it." 

"  But  what  could  he  do,  papa  ?'"  said  An- 
tonia.  "  Miss  Juliet  St.  Aubyn  would  make 
up  to  him,  and  no  man,  married  or  single,  is 
expected  to  repel  the  advances  of  any  lady !" 
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**  Particularly  one  so  young  and  lovely," 
said  Mrs.  Barton,  who,  though  she  hated  Juliet 
much,  hated  Antonia  more.  "  Poor  dear  little 
Juliet,  I  hear  she  fell  into  a  fit  on  the  quay, 
and  is  still  in  a  state  of  insensibility."" 

"  As  for  beauty  ! "  exclaimed  the  rosy,  full- 
blown Geraldine,  "  I  never  saw  any  in  her.  As 
Miss  Barton  said,  she  might  pass  for  a  Creole ; 
and  as  for  youth,  she  may  be  young  for  any- 
thing I  know,  but  I  never  saw  a  brunette  yet, 
who  looked  young ;"  and  she  glanced  at  her  own 
unmeaning  red  and  white  face  in  an  opposite 
glass,  and  twirled  her  straw-coloured  ringlets. 

"  Pride  must  have  a  fall,'"  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Faithful.  "  To  see  that  girl,  you  'd  say  the 
ground  was  too  mean  for  her  to  tread  upon, 
and  now,  here  she  is,  a  poor  silly  moth  !  She 
has  fluttered,  and  fluttered  till  her  wings  are 
burnt.  In  her  place  I  could  not  survive  the 
idea  that  I  had  flirted  with  a  married  man, 
whether  wittingly  or  not.''' 

"  In  that  case,""  said  the  joyous  Mrs.  Dash- 
wood,  "  we  may  all  make  our  wills  ;  for  there  is 
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no  one  here  who  did  not  set  her  cap  (I  do  not 
except  a  certain  widow's  cap  even)  at  this  hand- 
some Philander  !" 

"  Oh  !  don't  thay  tho,  you  thock  me,''  said 
Captain  Snaffle. 

"  I  cannot  think  so  ill  of  the  ladies'  taste," 
said  Captain  Grigsby. 

"  Well,"  screamed  Miss  Primrose,  who  was 
just  come  in,  "  I  've  been  to  the  inn  again, 
and  even  into  the  next  room  to  that  where 
Mr.  Wyndham  and  these  mysterious  strangers 
are,  and " 

"  And  what  ?"  asked  all  in  a  breath. 

"  And  I  could  not  catch  a  word,  nor  a  glimpse 
of  any  of  them  ;  but  I  thought  I  heard  the  lady 
cry,  and  I  know  post-horses  are  ordered  for 
Rouen." 

^^  Ah  !  den  he  is  off,  sure  enough,"  said  Mr. 
Dubois,  "  and  I  do  not  tink  Miss  Juliet  any 
de  more  estimable  dat  she  have  flirt  for  tree 
monts  wid  a  married  man.  I  know  some- 
ting,"  and  he  nodded  and  winked ;  "  she 
need  not  hold  her  head  so  high  !" 
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"  No,  indeed  !"  murmured  a  chorus  of 
spiteful  voices; — but  from  a  corner  of  his 
studio, — the  place  where  this  conversation 
occurred,  and  where  all  these  unwelcome  visi- 
tors had  crowded,  under  pretence  of  looking  at 
a  picture,  but  in  reality  to  discuss  this  aifair, — 
Eustace  Murray's  voice  was  heard  exclaiming, 
"  Shame !  Shame  on  you,  Mr.  Dubois,  who 
would  unjustly  calumniate  one  you  feel  to  be 
innocent.  Ladies,  how  can  you  hear  a  young 
and  virtuous  girl  traduced,,  and  join  in  a 
slander  which  your  hearts  must  belie?  Who 
here  can  assert,  on  his  positive  knowledge,  that 
Mr.  Wyndham  is  married  ? — None !  Who  can 
assert  that  his  intimacy  with  the  St.  Aubyns 
had  any  deeper  source  than  the  mutual  pleasure, 
the  intellectual  and  refined  naturally  take  in 
each  other's  society  ? — None !  Who  then  dares 
make  so  free  with  the  spotless  name  of  this 
excellent  family  ? — Who  accuses  Miss  Juliet  St. 
Aubyn  ? — and  of  what  ?'' 

"  I  do  not  know  ?'^  said  one  ladv. 
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''  I  have  no  idea  what  it  all  means,"  ex- 
claimed another. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,''  said  a  third. 

"  I  thaid  nothing,  I  am  thure,"  said  Cap- 
tain Snaffle. 

"  Nor  I,"  replied  Captain  Grigsby. 

"  It  seems  then  to  rest  with  you,  Monsieur 
Dubois,''  said  Eustace  Murray,  rising — with 
pale  cheek,  but  a  flashing  eye.  "  Perhaps," 
added  he,  in  a  voice  so  subdued,  that  few 
would  have  detected  how  much  feeling  was 
lurking  beneath  the  assumed  gentleness  of  his 
manners,  "  perhaps,  you  will  tell  me  with  what 
Miss  Juliet  St.  Aubyn  is  charged ;  for  I  hold 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man  of  feeling  and 
honour,  to  defend  an  absent  woman,  however 
slightly  known  to  him,  if  in  his  heart  he  believes 
her  to  be  innocent." 

Eustace's  colour  varied  as  he  spoke,  his  voice 
trembled,  and  his  cheek  grew  paler. 

Monsieur  Dubois,  a  boasting,  bullying  little 
Frenchman,  mistook  his  agitation  for  cowardice, 
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and  bustling  up  to  him  said,  "  What  for  you 
ask  me  ?  know  dat  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  and 
never  answer  an  impertinent  question." 

"  But  I  always  question  an  impertinent  an- 
swer," said  Eustace,  calmly.  "  I  ask  you  again, 
with  what  you  charge  this  young  and  admirable 
lady  ?" 

"  Charge ! '"  cried  the  effervescent  Gaul,  "  is 
for  you  to  charge !  five  francs  for  some  poor 
miserable  ting,  and  not  like  ! — Take  my  ad- 
vice, confine  yourself  to  de  bout  du  pin^eaii, 
and  don't  interfere  wid  de  bout  de  Vepee.  Go 
and  try  to  give  your  last  picture  a  coup  de 
maitre,  and  do  not  provoke  me  to  give  you 
a  coup  de  pied.  I  am  a  man  of  honour — 
I  will  say  what  I  like  of  de  St.  Aubyns, 
Miss  Juliet,  Miss  Bla " 

"  Hush,  Sir  \  You  shall  traduce  no  English 
lady  in  my  presence.  You  shall  not  pollute  a 
name  I  respect,  by  letting  it  pass  your  boasting 
lips.  The  ladies,  frightened  by  our  foolish 
quarrel,  have  hurried  away.  Now  mark  me, 
Sir,  unless  you  this  moment  recant  all  that  you 
E  5 
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have  said,  derogatory  to  the  St.  Aubyn  family, 
I  insist  on  your  walking  out  of  my  room  by 
that  door ;  and  in  case  of  your  refusal,  I  will 
turn  you  gently  into  the  street,  a  warning  to 
tale-bearers  and  traducers,  Sir  !'^ 

Monsieur  Dubois  glanced  at  the  pale  cheek 
and  somewhat  emaciated  form  of  the  young 
artist,  and  then  at  his  own  broad  thick-set  figure. 
He  turned  to  Captains  Snaffle  and  Grigsby,  who 
were  looking  as  unconcerned  as  men  usually 
look  when  the  safety  or  honour  of  another  is  at 
stake.  '•  He  would  be  nothing  in  your  hands," 
whispered  Grigsby. 

"  You  cannot  retract  now,'"  said  Snaffle. 

"  I  do  not  care  c/o#,"  said  Dubois,  firing  up, 
and  snapping  his  fingers,  "  for  you  or  the  St. 
Aubyns.  I  tink  St.  Aubyn  is  an  old  fool,  and 
as  to  Miss  Juliet  and  Blanche,  I  know  more 
dan '^ 

His  sentence  ended  in  a  sort  of  liowl,  for 
Eustace  Murray  seized  on  the  little  beau,  and, 
with  a  strength  supplied  by  the  indignation  of 
the  moment,  pushed  him  with  the  greatest  ease 
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out  of  the  door  on  to  the  landing ;  and  as  he 
seemed  inclined  to  struggle,  sent  him,  with  a 
kick,  rolling  down  stairs. 

"  Bravo  !  I  thay  Bravo  !"  exclaimed  Captain 
Snuffle. 

"  Bravo  r  echoed  Captain  Grigsby.  "  You 
will  have  to  meet  him,  Murray.'' 

"  Oh,  certainly,  if  he  wishes  it ;  but  I  think 
he  will  get  out  of  it  somehow.  A  French 
coward  is  a  rarity ;  but  when  you  do  meet  with 
one,  you  must  own  that  nothing  can  surpass 
his  cool  and  philosophical  ingenuity." 

"  But  besides  his  sudden  expulsion,*"  said 
Grigsby,  "  you  gave  him  a  kick ;  no  French- 
man can  get  over  that;  ten  to  one  he  fights 
you.*" 

"  What  is  he  doing  ?"  asked  Eustace. 

"  Oh,  two  or  three  bonnes  from  the  kitchen 
are  round  him,  to  whom  he  seems  to  be  ex- 
plaining the  affair;  he  is  adjusting  his  hair, 
brushing  his  coat ;  he  has  taken  out  a  pocket 
glass    and  comb,"    said   Grigsby,  looking  from 
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the  doorway,  "  and  by  Jove  he  is  coming  in 
again  !*" 

In  a  moment  Monsieur  Dubois  entered,  bow- 
ing and  smiling. 

"  A  very  good  joke  indeed,  very  good !" 
said  he,  rubbing  his  hands. 

"  No,  Sir,  it  was  no  joke,"  replied  Eustace, 
"  or  at  least  it  was  one  very  likely  to  be  re- 
peated, unless  you  apologise  for,  and  withdraw 
all  your  offensive  expressions  relative  to  the 
St.  Aubyn  family."' 

''  De  truly  noble  mind  is  ever  ready  to  apolo- 
gise, when  he  have  hurt  de  feelings  of  a  fellow 
creature,"  said  Dubois,  with  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

"  You  apologise,  then,"  said  Eustace,  "  and 
recall  your  offensive  expressions  ?" 

"  I  am  proud,"  replied  Mr.  Dubois,  "  to 
withdraw  any  ting  dat  offend  ;  to  offend  a  lady 
is  unworthy  a  man  of  honour." 

"  Then,  Sir,  our  quarrel  is  ended,"  said 
Eustace,  taking  his  hat,  and  rising  to  leave  the 
room. 
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"  But  he  gave  you  a  kick,"  whispered  Captain 
Grigsby.     "  You  must  go  out  with  him.'" 

"  A  kick  is  such  a  thocking  inthult,"  said 
Captain  Snaffle,  "  you  mutht  fight,  by  Jove." 

"  You  mistake.  Gentlemen,"  said  Dubois ; 
"  to  a  man  of  honour  a  kick  is  noting,  a  blow 
is  noting ;  de  soul  is  de  abode  of  glory,  honour, 
pride.  You  may  kick  my  body,  but  you  can 
never  kick  my  soul." 

A  loud  laugh  followed  this  philosophical 
deduction.  Eustace  hastened  away.  Dubois  in- 
vited Captains  Snaffle  and  Grigsby  to  share  a 
bottle  of  wine  with  him ;  and,  though  they 
despised  his  conduct,  yet,  being  devoured  by 
ennui,  they  consented,  because  they  had  nothing 
better,  or  in  fact  any  thing  else  to  do. 
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CHAPTER     VI. 

It  was  well  for  poor  Juliet  that  her  anxious 
and  all-foreseeing  mother  had  persuaded  her  to 
accompany  her  father  to  Ville  d'Eu,  for  constant 
was  the  succession  of  prying  visitors  who  were 
dropping  in  during  the  whole  afternoon  to  ascer- 
tain what  was  passing  at  the  St.  Aubyns. 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  received  them  with  a  gentle  dig- 
nity, which  imposed  even  silence  on  the  boldest — 
the  Whiteheads  alone  ventured  on  a  direct  ques- 
tion. Sir  Ctesar  boldly  asked  how  Miss  Juliet 
did,  and  where  she  was,  and  heard  with  no  small 
surprise  that  she  was  gone  on  a  pleasure  party 
to  Ville  d'Eu  with  her  father  and  Blanche.  He 
soon  hurried  away,  to  convey  this  unexpected 
piece  of  information  to  the  scandal-loving  coterie 
at  Mrs.  Hodnot's. 

Meanwhile  a  messenger  from  Montague  had 
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been  at  the  St.  Aubyns  with  a  letter,  to  be  left 
only  in  case  Miss  Juliet  St.  Aubyn  was  at  home. 
The  fond  mother's  heart  beat  high  with  a  hope 
that  the  letter  might  contain  a  full  explanation 
of  all  that  concerned  her  daughter's  peace  to 
know  :  but  the  messenger  had  peremptory  orders 
not  to  leave  it ;  and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  could  only 
explain  whither  her  daughter  was  gone,  and 
trust  that  the  Providence  which  loves  to  protect 
the  innocent,  would  convey  to  her  dear  child  any 
tidings  that  could  soothe  the  anguish  of  her 
heart. 

It  was  evening  when  the  St.  Aubyns  reached 
Ville  d'Eu.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  was  so  entirely  en- 
grossed by  the  new  hopes  awakened  by  the 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  Cousin 
Geoffrey,  by  genealogical  reminiscences,  and 
visions  of  future  glory,  that  he  did  not  even 
notice  Juliet's  dejected  air  and  abstracted  man- 
ner. Blanche  was  all  tender  and  delicate  atten- 
tion to  her  unhappy  sister.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
talked  of  titles  and  castles,  wealth  and  honours, 
themes  to  which  maidens  love  to  listen,  but  he 
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was  little  heeded.  Juliet's  mind,  spite  of  her 
efforts  to  attend,  would  wander  away  in  search 
of  the  still-loved  Montague ;  and  whenever  an 
involuntary  shudder  betrayed  the  anguish  of 
her  reflections,  Blanche's  eyes  would  fill  with 
tears — tears  revealing  the  perfect  sympathy  of 
a  sister's  heart. 

The  winter  moon  was  rising  when  they  arrived 
at  Ville  d'Eu.  It  was  a  cold  and  frosty  evening. 
After  dinner,  St.  Aubyn  began  a  long  letter  to 
Cousin  Geoffrey.  Blanche,  wearied  with  her  cold 
journey  and  a  long  day  of  anxiety,  threw  herself 
on  a  hard  French  sofa ;  and  so  few  are  the  appli- 
ances the  young  and  light-hearted  require,  that 
even  on  that  rack  of  discomfort  she  fell  fast 
asleep.  Juliet  sat  for  some  time  by  her  side, 
watching  the  rosy  slumber  of  her  sister.  All 
was  so  still,  that  she  could  hear  the  mournful 
beating  of  her  own  sad  heart,  and  the  eager, 
hurried  movement  of  her  sanguine  father's  pen 
over  the  paper  on  which  he  was  writing  to  Cousin 
Geoffrey. 

Cousin  Geoffrey !    Ah  !  there  was  a  new  subject 
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for  maddening  reflection.  She  rose,  and  looked 
from  the  window  on  the  gardens  of  the  hotel. 

Several  tufts  of  evergreen  trees,  their  leaves 
crisped  by  the  frost,  sparkled  in  the  moonlight ; 
the  salient  branches,  relieved  by  the  intense 
depths  of  mysterious  shadow  which  surrounded 
them,  as  suddenly  as  do  the  dark  shades  of 
sorrow  the  bright  glimpses  of  love  and  joy. 
Several  figures  of  whitish  stone  (the  favourite 
ornaments  of  a  French  garden)  gleamed  through 
the  laurel  and  cypress  trees.  A  rudely-carved, 
but  yet  gracefully-conceived  figure  of  Flora 
caught  Juliet's  eye;  the  indistinctness  of  the 
object  permitted  imagination  to  fill  up  the 
outline  ;  and  Juliet  gazed  upon  it  till  it 
seemed,  to  her  excited  fancy,  almost  alive,  in 
its  calm  and  youthful  beauty. 

"  There  is  a  moral,"  she  said  to  herself,  while 
the  tears  rose  in  her  eyes,  "  in  the  joyous  and 
tranquil  happiness  with  which  sculptors,  poets, 
and  painters,  invest  the  character  of  Flora  ;  her 
young  affections  are  centered  in  the  flowers 
she  tends— the  garlands  she  twines  ; — the  ser- 
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pent  passion  never  wakes  for  her !  Oh,  that 
it  were  mine  again  to  love  a  flower,  a  bird,  a 
song,  as  I  have  loved  them  !  Alas,  I  feel 
as  though  a  cool  diadem  of  spring  flowers 
would  now  wither  on  this  burning  brow. 
Oh !  that  this  heart  would  cease  to  throb 
in  hopeless  anguish,  and  that  this  bosom 
could  resolve  itself  into  stone,  as  cold  and 
senseless  as  that  on  which  the  moonlight  is 
smiling  now  !  Montague,  oh  that  you  should 
have  taught  my  heart  to  wish  that  it  could 
cease  to  feel ! "" 

Juliet  looked  round,  Blanche  still  slept,  and 
her  father  was  writing,  if  possible,  with  in- 
creased energy ; — she  felt  an  intense  desire 
to  wander  in  the  sweet  moonlight  which  so 
forcibly  recalled  the  evening  when  Montague 
had  described  the  cottage  home  of  wedded  love. 
"  A  few  minutes  ! "  she  said  to  herself,  "  would 
revive  my  heart,  and  my  absence  would  not  be 
perceived.^'  She  took  up  her  shawl,  which  was 
lying  on  a  table  near  her,  and  stole  unperceived 
out  of  the  room ;   at  the  end  of  a  corridor  she 
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found  a  door  which  opened  on  a  flight  of 
steps,  descending  into  the  garden.  In  a  few 
minutes  Juliet  had  crossed  the  moon-lit  lawn, 
had  discovered  that  the  envied  Flora  was,  like 
many  other  time-worn  ladies,  more  charming  at 
a  distance  than  on  a  nearer  approach,  and  had 
plunged  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  evergreen 
shrubbery. 

In  solitude  and  moonlight  the  heart  will 
soften  towards  an  absent  lover,  however  reason 
and  pride  may  conspire  to  condemn  him  ;  and 
Juliet  was  roused  from  a  passionate  prayer  for 
Montague's  happiness,  by  the  sound  of  an 
arrival  in  the  court-yard  of  the  inn ; — the 
cracking  whips  of  the  postilions,  and  the  bluster- 
ing oaths  ^Wth  which  they  accompanied  their  or- 
thodox innovation  on  the  surrounding  stillness. 
Juliet  wished  herself  once  more  seated  by  the 
sleeping  Blanche.  She  feared  to  return  to  the 
house,  lest,  in  the  garden  or  corridor,  she  might 
meet  any  one  of  the  party  just  arrived.  The 
cold,  unfelt  in  her  late  enthralling  and  passionate 
reverie,  beo-an    to   affect    her.      She   rose,    and 
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pushing  aside  the  evergreen  branches  that  sur- 
rounded her,  looked  out  on  the  moon-lit  lawn. 
A  tall  shadow  caught  her  eye : — was  it  that  of 
a  tree  ? — of  one  of  the  images  ?  With  lips 
apart,  distended  eyes,  and  brow  to  which  all  her 
heart's  blood  seemed  to  rush,  she  perceived  that 
it  moved — moved  towards  her.  She  stood  as  it 
were  transfixed,  still  holding  aside  the  boughs, 
dreading  to  see  or  be  seen,  and  yet  gazing 
intently  on  the  approaching  figure.  It  passed 
her.  She  uttered  a  faint  shriek,  and  sank 
almost  senseless  on  the  garden  seat.  But  even 
in  that  shriek,  the  ever  wakeful  ear  of  love 
recognised  the  one  dear  voice.  In  a  moment, 
Montague  Wyndham  was  by  Juliefs  side.  He 
raised  her, — rested  her  drooping  head  on  his 
shoulder,  and,  almost  unconsciously  to  himself, 
poured  out  the  long-hoarded  tenderness  of  his 
heart.  "  Listen  to  me,  Juliet,"  he  said  ;  "  listen 
to  me,  while  I  tell  you  with  what  a  holy  and 
entire  love  my  heart  adores  you  !" 

At  these  words  Juliet  seemed  to  awaken  to 
her  actual  situation.     She  tore  herself  from  his 
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embrace,  —  the  weakness  of  the  moment  had 
passed  away, — indignation  lent  her  energy, — 
she  stood  erect  before  him. 

"  Montague,'^  she  said,  "  why  have  you  singled 
out  as  the  victim  of  your  falsehood  and  treachery, 
one  whose  simple  readiness  to  believe  you,  robs 
you  of  even  the  shadow  of  a  triumph  ?  Why  have 
you  taught  that  heart  to  doubt  you,  to  which 
such  doubt  is  worse  than  death  ?  Why,  having 
poisoned  the  sources  of  peace  and  joy,  can  you 
not  let  the  bitter  waters  slowly  work  their  way  ? 
Why,  with  antidotes  more  baleful  still,  en- 
deavour to  revive  those  feelings  which  must  die, 
even  if  I  die  with  them  ?  Who,  and  what  are 
you  ? — Speak  ! — Who  is  this  Lady  Marian  ? — 
Dare  you  not  tell  me?  Oh,  Montague,"  she 
added,  while  tears  hurried  down  her  cheeks, 
"  say  you  are  poor,  and  poverty  is  ennobled 
in  my  eyes !  Say,  that,  in  the  vain  opinion 
of  a  misjudging  world,  disgrace  is  your  un- 
merited portion,  and  I  will  but  honour  you  the 
more  devoutly.  Say  you  are  in  sorrow ;  and  if 
love  can  turn  your  tears  to  smiles,  the  love  of 
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Juliet  shall  gild  them  all.  But  do  not  say  you 
have  indeed  deceived  me ! — do  not  say  I  have 
given  my  hearf  s  first  fond  love  to  a  cold  trifler, 
— that  another  has  a  prior  claim  to  what  seemed 
to  me  so  noble  and  so  pure  a  shrine,  that  I 
could  have  knelt  and  prayed  there.  Ah,  no,  no ! 
it  cannot  be !  If  you  are  false,  there  is  no  truth 
in  man !  Tell  me,"  she  added,  clasping  her 
hands,  "  Tell  me  all !  explain  all !" 

"  Juliet,"  he  replied,  in  low  and  hurried 
accents,  "  I  can  explain  nothing.  Do  not  leave 
me,*"*  he  added,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees 
before  her,  and  grasping  her  hand, — "  I  ask  of 
you  a  faith,  passing  the  faith  of  woman, — a 
faith  which  must  triumph  over  all  that  now 
seems  to  condemn  me, — and  I  ask  you,  on  the 
simple  word  of  one  who  owns  that  mystery 
surrounds  him, — that  he  is  not  what  he  seems, — 
not  what  he  has  seemed  to  you, — to  believe  him 
sincere, — to  believe  that  never  was  heart  more 
true,  more  devoted,  than  that  which  now  pants 
to  hear  you  say,  '  I  believe,  and  I  trust  you,' 
The  voices  of  men  will  be  raised  against  me ; 
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shall  they  be  more  powerful  than  that  of  him, 
whom  your  heart  had  well  nigh  chosen  as  its 
guardian  through  life  ?  Who  Lady  Marian  is, 
I  dare  not  tell,  for  dangers  encompass  her,  and 
I  have  promised  her  not  to  reveal  it  at  present ; 
but  to  you  I  may  say,  solemnly  and  sacredly,  as 
a  man  of  truth  and  feeling,  that  the  interest 
I  take  in  her  is  quite  compatible  with  the  pure 
devotion  of  my  love  for  you.  I  am  here  but 
for  a  few  moments ;  before  morning  I  must  be 
in  Paris.  Will  you,  can  you  let  me  go,  with 
the  blessed  certainty  that  Juliet  trusts,  though 
all  things  conspire  to  condemn  me  ?  that  though 
all  things  would  prove  me  false,  Juliet  believes 
me  true  ?    Speak,  beloved  of  my  soul  !'*' 

Juliet  turned  towards  him  ;  he  was  still  kneel- 
ing, his  face  was  raised  ;  and  on  the  pale  cheeks, 
on  which  the  moonlight  streamed,  large  tears 
were  glistening. 

"  Montague,""  said  Juliet,  dreadfuUy  agitated, 
after  gazing  at  him  for  a  few  moments.  "  Dearest 
Montague,  I  do  believe — I  do  trust  you ;  my 
heart  glories  in  being  capable  of  the  faith  you 
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require ;  let  what  will  happen,  I  will  never 
condemn,  never  doubt  you !  But  rise,  dear 
Montague;  why  should  you  kneel  for  that  which 
is  but  justice  ?  What  mean  these  tears  ?  Can  any 
words  of  mine  recall  your  well  loved  smile  ?" 

"  Yes,  dearest,""  said  Montague,  still  at  her 
feet.  "  I  kneel  for  more  than  justice,  more  than 
life,  I  kneel  for  your  love.  Juliet,  I  adore 
you  !  Can  you,  for  the  sake  of  love  like  mine, 
forget  that  I  am  unknown  ?  Can  you  promise, 
whatever  my  destiny  may  be,  that  your  love 
shall  make  it  welcome  ?  Can  you  promise  now, 
that  of  my  future  life  you  will  be  the  guar- 
dian angel  ?  Can  you  promise,  that  when  I 
return,  to  claim  you  as  my  bride,  whatever 
home  I  bear  you  to,  you  will  be  content  to 
bless  me?'" 

In  the  energy  of  his  feelings,  he  clasped  her 
waist  in  almost  unconscious  tenderness.  Juliet 
pressed  him  to  her  heart. 

''Am  I  so  blest?''  said  Montague,  "Will 
you  be  mine  for  ever  ?" 

"  I  WILL,"  murmured  Juliet,  forgetting,  in 
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that  rapturous  hour,  father,  mother,  relatives, 
all  probable,  and  all  possible  impediments — 
alive  only  to  the  fact,  that  her  worshipped  lover 
knelt  before  her,  and  had  asked  her,  with 
trembling  voice,  and  tearful  eyes,  to  be  for  ever 
in  this  mortal  world,  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  the 
guardian  of  his  life  ! 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  my  own  adored  one,'' 
said  Montague,  wild  with  joy,  starting  to  his 
feet,  and  "  you  have  accepted  me^  Juliet ;  you 
have  accepted  the  unknown  Montague  Wynd- 
ham,  and  now " 

At  that  moment,  the  postilions'  whips  were 
heard  ;  a  man's  voice  was  calling,  "  ]\Ir.  Wynd- 
ham ;"  and  a  gentle  female  tone,  ejaculated 
"  Montague." 

"  That  is  the  mysterious  Lady  Marian,"  said 
Juliet,  with  a  smile  of  truth  and  confidence,  as 
she  looked  out  upon  the  lawn.  "  I  see  a  tall 
female  figure  coming  this  way;  hasten  away, 
dearest ;  we  must  not  be  seen  here.  I  can  re- 
turn to  the  house  when  you  are  gone." 

"  Heaven  bless  and  reward  you,  my  beloved 
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one  !""  said  Montague,  clasping  her  to  his  heart. 
"  I  will  write  all  I  intended  to  have  said ;  all 
mysteries  shall  be  cleared  up ;  and  when  kind 
Heaven  sends  me  to  your  side  again,  you 
shall  own  that  your  trust  has  not  been  mis- 
placed, nor  the  priceless  jewel  of  your  love  quite 
thrown  away.  In  the  meantime,  let  this  inter- 
view be  a  secret !  Adieu,  dearest !  they  are 
coming  this  way.'"* 

In  a  moment  he  was  on  the  lawn.  Juliet 
distinguished  his  voice,  in  conversation  with  the 
Lady  Marian.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  she 
heard  the  carriage  drive  away ;  and,  for  the  first 
time  sensible  that  it  was  a  cold  night,  she  folded 
her  shawl  over  her  trusting  and  lightly  beating 
heart,  and  returned  to  the  side  of  the  still 
sleeping  Blanche,  and  into  the  presence  of  her 
abstracted  and  unconscious  father,  who  little 
dreamt  that  the  quarter  of  an  hour  in  which 
he  had  been  vainly  puzzling  over  one  doubt- 
ful link  in  his  own  pedigree,  had  been  the  most 
important  era  of  his  Juliet's  life  ;  and  that  that 
brief  interval  must  colour,  for  her,  all  future  time. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Montague  and  his  mysterious  fellow-travel- 
lers arrived  at  Paris  early  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing the  scene  we  have  described  at  Ville 
d'Eu.  It  was  after  an  agitating  day,  the  events 
of  which  we  are  not  yet  at  liberty  to  convey  to 
the  reader,  that  he  walked  into  a  celebrated 
Restaurateur's  on  the  Boulevards,  and  ordering  a 
solitary  repast,  called  for  writing  materials,  and 
proceeded  to  address  a  fond,  explanatory  letter 
to  Juliet  St.  Aubyn,  and  one  to  her  father  con- 
taining a  formal  request  for  his  daughter's  hand. 
The  room  into  which  he  had  been  shewn,  was  the 
largest  and  most  elegant  in  the  house ;  for  the 
waiter  at  one  glance  had  decided  in  his  own 
mind  that  Monsieur  was  un  grand  milor^  and 
already  seemed  to  feel  in  his  palm  the  lavish 
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donation  with  which  Englishmen  spoil  the  lank 
gargons,  who  from  grasping  at  sous  become 
ungrateful  for  francs  !  It  was  a  fete  day  in 
Paris,  and  pleasure  parties  were  carousing  in  all 
the  other  apartments.  Montague  was  still  en- 
gaged in  writing,  when  the  master  of  the  house 
came  in,  with  many  bows  and  excuses,  to  say 
that  an  English  miloi\  with,  several  of  his  friends, 
wished  to  dine  there ;  that,  having  no  room  unoc- 
cupied, he  would  be  obliged  to  send  away  such 
profitable  customers,  unless  Monsieur  would 
kindly  permit  them  to  dine  at  another  table  in 
his  room. 

Montague,  who  was  always  obliging,  con- 
sented, although  he  wished,  as  a  lover  wishes, 
to  be  alone  with  the  image  of  his  love.  The 
landlord,  who  vowed  that  his  gratitude  could 
only  end  with  his  life,  retired  with  sundry  bows, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  an  English  gentleman  with 
three  French  officers  entered  the  room. 

The  Englishman,  who  announced  himself  as 
Mr.  Merton,  approached  Montague,  and  grace- 
fully thanked   him  for  the  accommodation  he 
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had  afforded  them.  Montague  replied  with 
politeness,  and  proceeded  with  his  letters. 
Meanwhile,  he  could  not  avoid  gathering  from 
the  snatches  of  conversation,  which  met  his  ear, 
that  the  milor  and  his  friends  were  desperate 
gamblers;  that  they  were  about  to  refresh 
themselves,  after  a  sitting  of  twelve  hours  ;  and 
that  they  intended  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
sickening  feverish  excitement  of  a  gambling 
house. 

It  appeared  that  the  Englishman  had  been  a 
considerable  winner,  and  that  the  noisiest  and 
apparently  most  merry  of  the  Frenchmen  was  a 
poor  fellow  who  had  been  stripped  of  his  every 
sou. 

When  Montague  had  finished  his  letters, 
Mr.  Merton  made  an  attempt  at  entering  into 
conversation  with  him ;  but  the  little  he  had 
involuntarily  learnt  of  his  mode  of  life,  made 
Montague  meet  his  advances  with  a  repelling 
coldness,  which  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
shewn  towards  one  of  a  most  elegant  exterior, 
and  frank  and  winning  address.    Thus  repulsed, 
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Mr.  Merton  felt  that  he  could  not,  as  he  had 
intended  to  do,  invite  Montague  to  join  liis 
dinner  party,  and  the  latter  eat  down  to  his 
solitary  and  simple  repast;  while  the  jaded  and 
famished  crew,  from  the  feverish  haunt  of  vice, 
partook  of  a  dinner,  the  luxurious  costliness  of 
which  (provided  at  the  expense  of  the  winner 
of  the  day)  proved  the  truth  of  the  old  saying, 
"  soon  won,  soon  gone." 

As  the  champagne  circulated,  the  party  grew 
noisy ;  Merton  alone,  although  he  drank  freely, 
preserved  a  calm  and  gentlemanly  self-posses- 
sion. The  Frenchmen,  who  were  drinking  their 
moussu  out  of  tumblers,  vied  with  each  other  in 
loud  and  boasting  stories,  which  jarred  strangely 
on  the  ear  of  Montague,  refined  as  it  was,  by 
the  purifying  influence  of  a  first,  and  real 
love.  He  resolved  to  hasten  from  a  scene  so  dis- 
gusting to  him,  and  was  on  the  point  of  ringing 
for  his  bill,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  word  "  Dieppe,"  "  Dieppe,"  where  dwelt 
the  idol  of  his  heart.  Ah,  all  who  have  loved, 
can  well  conceive  that  that  simple  word,  in  the 
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mouth  even  of  a  stranger,  sent  the  warm  blood 
from  his  cheek  to  his  heart ;  it  rushed  quickly 
back  again,  as  the  conversation  proceeded. 

Mr.  Merton  asked  of  the  officer  who  had 
spoken  of  Dieppe,  how  he  had  been  amused 
during  his  sojourn  there. 

"  Oh !  a  ravir,^^  replied  the  little  boasting 
fellow.  "  Dieppe  is  full  of  English  heiresses. 
Belles  a  miracle^''  He  then  ran  over  a  list, 
including  "  les  Viteheads  Demoiselles^  de  Milor 
Vitehead,  Miladi  Barton  et  sa  Demoiselle^ 
deudo  jolies  veuves,  immensement  riches^  une 
assez  vieille  femme,  un  peu  passee,  mais  tout 
de  m^me  avec  des  bonnes  dispositions  pour 
le  mariage,  qui  sans  doute  avait  de  la 
fortune  et  qui  se  nommait  Mademoiselle 
Primrose.  And  finally,  des  belles  les  plus 
belles !     Les  petites  de  St.  JubynJ" 

Wyndham  started  at  the  mention,  the  irre- 
verent mention,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  of  that 
sacred  name.  His  impulse  was  to  collar  the 
presumptuous  little  Frenchman ;  and  he  had 
risen  from  his   seat ;  but  a  moment  convinced 
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him  of  the  injustice  of  such  a  proceeding,  and 
the  ewpose  that  must  ensue. 

At  the  name  of  St.  Aubyn,  a  slight  flush 
crossed  the  handsome  polished  brow  of  Mr. 
Merton;  it  was  a  brow  on  which  time  had 
written  no  wrinkle,  and  yet  you  could  not 
fancy  it  a  youthful  brow.  "  Who  are  these 
St.  Aubyns?''  he  asked,  in  a  voice  of  un- 
concern. 

"  Oh  !"  replied  the  officer,  in  French,  "  they 
are  two  pretty  little  things,  la  brune,  et  la 
blonde, — both,"  and  he  simpered,  "  pour  dire 
la  verite  sont  folles  de  moi ;  je  suis  V enfant 
gate  de  cette  maison-ld  ;  enfin,  fy  suis  fourre 
cornnie  un  roi."' 

A  cold  and  incredulous  sneer  played  on 
the  lip  of  Mr.  Merton.  Wyndham,  trembling 
and  pale  with  indignation,  suddenly  rose* 
"Have  those  beauties  any  lovers.^"  asked  Mr. 
Merton. 

"  Lovers  !  oh  !  yes,  tousands  !  La  petite 
Juliette,  for  instance,  now  that  I  am  weary  of 
being  too  much  petted  have  left  the  field,  has 
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taken  up  with  one  Wyndham,  joli  gargon,  as  I 
hear ;  grand,  blond,  but  a  mere  aventicrier^  I 
do  believe,  foi  de  galant'  hommeT 

Wyndham  looked  at  the  little  boasting  wretch, 
and  recognised  a  man  who  had  once  vainly 
entreated  Juliet  to  dance  with  him,  and  had 
presumed  to  call  several  times  at  the  St.  Aubyns 
without  being  admitted. 

"  Do  you  know  this  Wyndham  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Merton. 

''  No,  I  saw  him  but  once,  and  he  made  off 
at  my  approach.  I  should  not  recollect  him 
were  I  to  see  him.  Gentlemen,  fill  your  glasses ; 
I  must  have  you  drink  the  health  of  my  little 
belle,  Juliette  de  St.  Aubyn  !" 

The  glass  he  raised  was  never  destined  to 
reach  his  lip.  Montague,  no  longer  master  of 
himself,  darted  forward,  dashed  it  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  exclaiming,  "  False  and  boast- 
ing liar  !  the  house  in  which  you  pretend  to  have 
been  so  well  received,  is  one  where  you  were 
never  admitted  ;  —the  lady,  with  whom  you  dare 
to  claim  an  intimacy,  never  spoke  to  you  in  her 
f5 
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life,  except  in  refusing  to  dance  with  you ;  and 
the  gentleman  who  now  insists  on  your  owning 
your  falsehood,  and  apologising  for  your  in- 
solence, is  Mr.  Wyndham.  I  demand  a  full 
apology,  in  the  presence  of  all  who  have  listened 
to  your  boasting  inventions." 

The  little  Frenchman,  Adolphe  De  la  Rue, 
was  for  a  moment  taken  off  his  guard,  but  soon 
recovering  his  self-possession,  he  twirled  his 
moustachios,  and  said,  in  pompous  French,  "You 
'forget,  base  and  ill-bred  Englishman,  that  to  a 
Frenchman  and  an  officer,  apology  is  impossible, 
and  falsehood  unknown.  The  insult  you  have 
offered  me  must  be  washed  out  in  blood ;  one 
or  both  must  fall.  And  as  a  Frenchman  is  ever 
impatient  to  follow,  wherever  honour  leads, 
I  propose  that  we  meet  at  once !"  He  handed 
his  card  to  Montague,  and  received  his  in 
return.  And  the  moral  coward,  who  had  been 
base  enough  to  boast  and  to  falsify,  behaved 
with  perfect  coolness  on  the  eve  of  a  duel, 
adding  thus  another,  to  the  many  proofs  on 
record,   that   it   is   the   brute   courage    of   the 
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animal,  not  the  moral  dignity  of  the  man, 
which  frequently  enables  a  boasting  bully 
calmly  to  face  an  event  which  may  send  him 
unprepared  to  his  last  account;  or  make  him 
the  wilful  murderer  of  his  fellow-man. 

Monsieur  De  la  Rue  was  vehement  in  his 
request  for  an  immediate  meeting,  in  which  he 
was  supported  by  his  second,  Monsieur  Le Grand. 
Wyndham,  his  blood  still  boiling  with  the 
insults  offered  to  Juliet's  name,  coldly  observed, 
that  if  he  were  provided  with  a  second,  he  saw 
no  cause  for  a  moment's  delay. 

All  looked  to  Mr.  Merton.  Monsieur  Le  Noir 
suggested  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  friendship 
to  both  parties  to  bring  this  affair  to  a  speedy 
termination:  thus  urged,  he,  with  apparent  re- 
luctance, offered  his  services  to  Montague — and, 
as  Monsieur  Le  Noir  rejected  as  impossible  any 
recantation  or  apology  on  the  part  of  his  prin- 
cipal, they  agreed  to  adjourn  to  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  and  to  get  the  affair  over  before  the 
daylight,  which  was  fast  waning,  had  died  away. 

Thus  hurried  and  excited,  Montague  had  no 
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time  for  the  horror  and  regret  with  which  an 
hour's  reflection  would  have  filled  his  heart,  at 
the  thought  of  acting  in  a  manner  which  his 
principles  condemned,  and  against  which  his 
feelings  revolted.  The  offensive  expressions  of 
the  Frenchman  rang  in  his  ears;  and,  as  he 
walked  down  stairs  with  Mr.  Merton,  he  heard 
him  fill  a  goblet  of  wine,  and  drink  in  malig- 
nant derision,  in  company  with  his  fellow  officers, 
to  "  la  petite  Juliette  de  St.  Aiihyn^''  humming 
directly  after,  the  air  of  "  Cest  rumour,  I'amour, 
Tamo^ir!'''  Montague  turned,  trembling  with 
anger,  and  resolved  to  await  him,  and  hurl  him 
down  stairs;  but  Mr.  Merton,  who  read  his 
thoughts  in  his  flushed  cheek  and  flashing  eyes, 
put  his  arm  within  his,  and  drew  him  away. 
"  His  object  is  to  enrage  and  insult  you,*"  he 
said ;  "  let  him  not  discover  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded."" 

When  they  reached  the  street,  one  fiacre  only 
was  to  be  seen,  and,  as  it  was  a  fete  day,  there  was 
no  chance  of  another ;  into  this  the  two  princi- 
pals and  the  two  second  s  were  obliged  to  enter. 
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It  had  been  decided  by  the  seconds  that  they 
should  fight  with  pistols ;  and  they  were  to  repair 
to  Monsieur  LeNoir's  lodgings,  which  were  on  their 
way  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  he  assured 
them  they  would  find  the  weapons  they  required. 
It  was  a  strange  and  awkw^ard  situation  for 
Montague,  that  of  being  shut  up  in  the  same 
carriage  with  the  man  he  was  about  to  meet  in  a 
deadly  conflict ;  but  the  insolent  and  provoking 
manner  of  his  adversary  kept  up  the  irritation 
of  Montague's  heart,  and  prevented  any  soften- 
ing feelings  from  harbouring  there. 

The  little  Frenchman  sat,  his  hat  on  one  side, 
his  arms  folded,  beating  time  with  his  foot,, 
and  whistling  the  offensive  air,  "  Cest  Vamour^ 
Vamour!'''  This,  connecting  itself  with  his  base 
calumnies  concerning  Juliet,  almost  urged  Mon- 
tague to  fling  him  out  of  the  carriage  window. 
The  time  they  waited  at  Le  Grand''s  seemed  in- 
terminable. At  length  he  appeared,  to  Monta- 
gue's surprise,  carrying  under  his  cloak  two  small 
swords  ;  "  his  pistols,'*"  he  said,  "  he  discovered 
with  regret,  had  been  borrowed  by  a  friend ;  he 
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thought,"  he  added,  "  that  it  could  not  matter  ; — 
when  gentlemen  really  wished  to  meet,  when 
wounded  honour  called  a  noble  spirit  to  arms, 
trifles  could  not  deter/' 

Mr.  Merton  made  some  objections,  which  Mon- 
tague overruled.  It  was  not  that  he  was  a  very 
practised  swordsman — it  was  not  tliat  he  did  not 
see  through  Le  Grand's  paltry  ruse — for  it  is 
much  more  common  to  a  Frenchman  to  fence  well 
than  to  be  a  good  shot, — but  he  thought  of  the 
fair  fame  of  his  affianced  Juliet  traduced  by  so 
base  a  villain — he  felt  as  if  the  justice  of  his 
cause  must  give  him  the  victory — and  he  trusted 
he  should  be  able  to  teach  a  boaster  prudence, 
by  a  disabling,  but  not  a  fatal  wound. 

Monsieur  De  la  Rue,  who  was  a  practised 
swordsman,  grew  even  more  insolent  in  manner, 
as  he  felt  that  the  chances  on  his  side  were  far 
greater  than  they  could  have  been  in  a  duel 
with  pistols. 

They  reached  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  selected 
a  secluded  spot,  and  after  the  customary  salute, 
the  parties  commenced.     Montague  had  taken 
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Merton  aside ;  he  had  requested  that,  iii  case  of 
his  being  either  killed,  or  severely  wounded, 
Mr.  Merton  would  write  an  account  of  the 
whole  affair  to  ^Ir.  St.  Aubyn,  and  enclose  the 
letters  he  would  find  in  his  pocket.  In  case  of 
his  death,  he  mentioned  some  other  parties,  to 
whom  he  wished  a  fair  statement  of  what  had 
occurred  to  be  forwarded.  Merton  pressed  his 
hand  with  an  averted  face,  and  said,  "  Depend 
on  me." 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  flourish  and  parade, 
and  a  great  shew  of  coolness,  about  the  fencing 
of  Monsieur  De  la  Rue;  but  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  Montague  had  the  quickest  eye, 
the  steadiest  hand,  and  the  greatest  command  of 
himself.  They  fought  for  some  time  equally 
enough,  when  De  la  Rue,  having  received  a 
slight  wound  in  the  arm,  the  pain  it  caused  him, 
and  the  sight  of  his  own  blood,  roused  him  to 
malignant  fury.  Perceiving  that  Montague 
cooled,  when  he  saw  his  adversary's  blood 
flowing,  and  hesitated  to  follow  up  his  ad- 
vantage, he  cried,  while  he  made  a  desperate 
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lounge  at  him,  "  Allons-en,  as-tu  done  asse%  f 
il  y  va  de  Vhonneur  de  la  petite  Juliette. 
Courage r 

At  this  insulting  taunt,  Montague,  for  the 
moment  unaware  that  he  had  himself  received  a 
severe  wound,  aimed  at  his  adversary's  sword- 
arm  ;  his  weapon  slipped,  passed  under  his  ribs, 
through  his  body ;  and  the  next  sight,  that 
greeted  the  horrified  Montague,  was  Monsieur 
De  la  Rue  stretched  on  the  ground  ;  blood  fast 
welling  from  his  side,  his  cheek  of  an  ashy  pale- 
ness, death  fast  approaching  apparently  in  every 
feature,  and  on  every  limb. 

"  Gracious  Heaven  !  I  am  a  murderer  !""  was 
the  involuntary  ejaculation  of  Montague,  as  he 
rushed  to  the  side  of  his  fallen  foe.  Ah  !  with 
what  repentant  anguish  he  now  gazed  on  those 
pale  features — those  glazed  eyes  ! 

De  la  Rue  slowly  unclosed  them,  looked  at 
him  for  a  moment,  tried  to  offer  his  hand,  and 
murmured,  '^  Pardonne.^, Mademoiselle  Juliette 
est  bonne  comme  elle  est  belle  f  and  turning  to 
the    spectators,   said    faintly,    "  c'est  a  moi  la 
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faute  f  he  then  closed  his  eyes  with  a  groan  of 
anguish. 

Merton  and  Le  Noir  consulted  apart.  Mon- 
tague, half  frantic  with  remorse  and  anguish, 
joined  them.  "  Is  there  no  surgeon  ?''  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Oh !  I  would  give  thousands,  my 
whole  fortune,  my  life,  to  save  him  !" 

"  I  am  surgeon  of  the  regiment,''  said  Le 
Grand ;  "  we  will  see  what  can  be  done/' 

"  You,  too,  are  wounded,"  exclaimed  Merton, 
with  great  concern,  and  Wyndham  then  became, 
for  the  first  time,  aware  of  a  severe  wound  in 
his  shoulder,  the  blood  from  which  was  fast 
trickling  down. 

"  You  are  very  pale,  and  look  very  faint," 
said  Morton ;  "I  fear  you  are  more  hurt  than 
you  at  present  imagine." 

"  Probably,"  said  Wyndham,  "  but  that  is 
an  after-consideration  ;  at  present,  all  my  care, 
all  my  anxiety,  is  for  that  unfortunate  man. 
Learn  the  surgeon's  real  opinion,"  he  said, 
staggering  to  a  bank  and  sinking  down  upon  it ; 
"  be  quick,  I  will  await  you  here." 
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Merton  hastened  to  the  spot  where  Le  Grand 
was  tending  De  la  Rue.  "  His  fate  is  uncertain, 
as  yet,'**  said  Le  Grand ;  "  help  me  with  him 
into  the  fiacre^  and  let  us  get  him  to  his 
lodgings  before  the  police  come  upon  us,  and 
the  affair  gets  wind." 

With  the  help  of  Merton  and  the  driver,  De 
la  Rue  was  placed  in  the  fiacre.  "  You  must 
take  him  home,"  said  Merton ;  "  I  must  attend 
to  Wyndham,  who  is  himself  severely  wounded.'"* 

"  Come  to  me,  at  De  la  Rue's  lodgings,"  said 
Le  Grand,  "■  after  you  have  taken  Wyndham 
to  your  own.     I  foresee ^" 

"  Hush  !"  replied  Merton,  glancing  at  the 
driver. 

The  fiacre  moved  slowly  away,  and  Merton 
returned  to  the  bank,  where  he  had  left  Wynd- 
ham ;  the  latter  had  fainted  from  pain  and  loss 
of  blood.  Merton  took  from  his  pocket  the 
letters  he  had  been  commissioned  to  forward  to 
St.  Aubyn,  before  he  attempted  to  revive  him  ; 
he  then  hastened  to  a  turning  in  the  road,  and 
perceiving  a  carriage  in  the  distance,  he  hallooed 
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to  the  driver,  who  soon  came  up.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  still  insensible  Montague  was  placed 
in  it,  and  was  driven  to  Mr.  Merton  s  lodgings, 
placed  in  a  bed,  and  his  wound  dressed,  before 
he  recovered  to  a  sense  of  what  was  going 
on. 

When  he  did  so,  he  found  himself  in  an 
elegant  rooDi,  with  no  light  but  that  from  a 
bright  wood  fire :  a  neat  and  very  pretty  little 
French  bonne  was  sitting  by  his  side,  and  all 
his  attempts  at  questioning  her,  she  replied 
merely  by  shaking  her  head,  and  putting  her 
finger  on  her  Hps. 

"  Tell  me  one  thing,  at  any  rate,"  said  ]\Ion- 
tague,  "  Monsieur  De  la  Rue ?'' 

"  //  va  mieuJG,^''  replied  the  damsel  with  a 
smile. 

"  Then  may  heaven  be  praised.  I  ask  no 
more,''  said  Montague. 

Ere  long  he  experienced  the  raging  tliirst 
which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  fever  and 
loss  of  blood. 

Justine,    his    pretty    nurse,    anticipated    his 
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wants,  and  handed  him  a  large  goblet,  full  of 
a  cool  and  refreshing  beverage  ;  he  eagerly 
drained  it,  and,  sinking  back  on  his  pillow,  fell 
into  a  profound  sleep. 

The  beverage  of  which  he  had  drunk  so 
freely,  and  into  which  a  strong  narcotic  had 
been  infused,  operated  so  powerfully,  that  it  was 
not  till  the  mid-day  sun  forced  itself  through 
the  crevices  in  the  shutters,  that  Montague  awoke 
from  a  thousand  strange  dreams  and  distorted 
visions.  When  he  did  so,  he  saw  Mr.  Merton 
standing  by  his  bedside,  affectionately  clasping 
his  hand,  and  gazing  intently  on  his  face.  The 
past  rushed  like  a  torrent  on  his  mind,  he  started 
up  in  his  bed,  and  eagerly  asked  "  how  is  De  la 
Rue  ?" 

«  Still  alive,''  said  Merton,  "  and  I  trust 
likely  to  do  well ;  your  magnificent  promises 
to  Le  Grand,  who  is  really  a  clever  surgeon, 
have  urged  him  to  almost  supernatural  exertions." 

"  Whether  successful  or  not,  I  will  redeem 
them,''  said  Montague ;  "  yet  tell  him,  that  if  he 
spares  my  soul  the  eternal  stain  of  blood,  I  will 
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present  him  with  a  blank  draft,  which  he  shall 
fill  up  as  he  will/' 

"  No !  no !  my  dear  young  friend,'"*  said 
Merton ;  "  that  may  do  with  our  noble  minded 
and  considerate  faculty,  but  he  might  fill  it  up 
one  million  of  pounds  sterling/' 

Montague  smiled  faintly.  "  Well,  say  all  you 
can;  promise  all  that  may  urge  him  to  vigi- 
lance ;  w^hatever  you  promise  I  will  redeem. 
I  find,"  he  added,  "  that  I  cannot  raise  my 
arm  ;  will  it  be  asking  too  much  of  you,  to  beg 
you  to  write  a  few  lines,  which  I  will  dictate, 
to  my  friends  at  Dieppe  ?" 

"  You  are  aware,  I  imagine,"  said  Merton, 
"  that,  agreeably  to  your  request,  I  forwarded, 
by  last  night's  post,  the  letters  I  found  in  your 
coat  pocket  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Montague,  "  I  had  forgotten  the 
request.  Good  heaven !  what  anxiety,  what 
anguish  I  shall  cause  her  !  Perhaps,  impas- 
sioned, devoted  creature  as  she  is,  she  may 
hurry  to  me  here.  Dear  friend — so  very  kind 
although  so  lately  known — write,  I  implore  you. 
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a  few  lines  in  my  name,  to  say  that  all  is  well 
with  me, — that  I  should  be  happy  if  I  could 
hear  that  all  dear  to  me  are  so  too.  Give  my 
address  here,  and  say  that  in  a  few  days  I  hope 
to  join  them  again — oh  !  Heaven  !  perhaps  to 
part  no  more  l^"" 

The  calm,  middle-aged  Mr.  Merlon  smiled 
at  the  sanguine  vehemence  of  the  young 
lover,  and  immediately  set  about  writing  the 
letter  he  dictated.  The  excitement  it  occasioned 
brought  on  an  increase  of  fever — the  surgeon, 
who  the  night  before  had  dressed  Wyndham's 
wound,  arriving  just  as  the  letter  was  com- 
pleted, looked  grave,  shook  his  head,  spoke  of 
tetanus,  symptomatic  fever^  and  a  hundred  other 
appalling  probabilities.  Montague,  his  heart 
full  of  life  and  hope,  of  love  and  Juliet,  smiled 
at  the  thought  of  danger  and  of  death  ;  but  for 
once  the  surgeon  had  not  exaggerated.  In  the 
night,  the  fever  grew  to  an  alarming  height ; 
the  next  day  every  evil  symptom  had  increased  ; 
Montague's  mind  wandered — ere  long  he  was 
quite  light  headed ;  in  a  few  days  mortification 
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was  apprehended ;  for  about  a  week  his  life  was 
in  imminent  danger ;  the  most  violent  remedies 
were  resorted  to ;  but  his  excellent  constitution 
triumphed,  at  length,  over  all  his  medicines, 
and  half  a  dozen  French  doctors ;  and  on  the 
tenth  day  from  that  of  the  duel,  Montague 
was  pronounced  out  of  danger. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

Montague  Wyndham's  convalescence  was 
very  gradual  in  its  progress,  and  greatly  retarded 
by  the  irritation  and  anxiety  of  his  mind.  He 
had  received  no  answer  to  any  of  the  letters  he 
had  written  to  the  St.  Aubyns,  and  surprise, 
disappointment,  and  indignation,  by  turns  filled 
his  heart. 

Mr.  Merton's  kindness  and  attention  were 
unremitting;  to  him  Montague  frequently  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  at  the  obstinate  silence 
of  his  friends ;  talked  over  all  the  probabilities 
and  possibilities  that  the  letters  had  miscarried  ; 
and  heard  from  him,  in  return,  that  he  had  put 
them  in  the  post  with  his  own  hand  ;  and  that  if 
so  rare  an  occurrence  as  the  loss  of  one  letter 
had  taken  place,  that  of  three,  was  an   actual 
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impossibility.  This  Montague  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge.  "  What  could  it  mean  ?"  he 
asked  himself;  and  getting  no  satisfactory  answer, 
he  asked  the  same  question  of  Mr.  Merton. 

Mr.  Merton,  who  seemed  to  take  a  sincere 
interest  in  his  unfortunate  inmate,  suggested  now 
one  thing,  now  another;  sometimes  he  seemed 
to  think  that  Juliet  and  her  family,  if  they  were 
of  very  strict  principles,  might  wish  to  break  off 
all  intimacy  with  a  man  who  had  fought  a  duel ; 
sometimes  he  suggested,  as  a  man  who  knew  tha 
world  and  the  female  heart  well,  that  Juliet 
had  found  some  new  admirer  to  console  her  for 
his  absence ! 

These  suggestions  Montague  always  vehe- 
mently repelled,  and  yet  they  sank  into  his 
heart,  and  prevented  his  writing  again  to  St. 
Aubyn,  and  imploring  a  few  lines  in  reply. 

One  day  that  Montague,  who  was  slowly 
recovering  his  strength,  was  sitting  in  Mr. 
Merton's  dressing  room,  the  latter  entered  and 
sat  down  beside  him ;  the  conversation  natu- 
rally   fell    on    the    topic    ever    uppermost    in 
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Montague's    mind — the    unaccountable    silence 
of  the  St.  Aubyns. 

"  I  almost  think/'  said  Montague,  "  that  they 
cannot  be  at  Dieppe." 

Merton  made  no  reply. 

'•  Do  you  not  think  that  is  more  likely,'' 
asked  Wyndham,  "  than  that  they  should 
shew  such  utter  indifference  to  the  fate,  even 
of  a  mere  acquaintance.^" 

There  was  an  expression  of  great  concern  in 
the  face  of  Mr.  Merton,  but  he  made  no  reply, 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Montague,  "  if  you 
know  any  thing  about  them,  for  Heaven's  sake 
be  candid  ;  indeed  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
miserable  this  suspense  makes  me,  certainty 
of  evil  were  preferable." 

"  Alas  !  my  dear  young  friend,  what  I  know 
is  a  mere  nothing ;  and  not,  I  fear,  of  a  nature 
to  give  you  comfort." 

"  Are  they  at  Dieppe  ?" 

"  I  hear  they  are." 

"And  well  .^" 

"  All  quite  well," 
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«  Thank  Heaven !''  said  Montague.—"  Tell 
me  now,  I  entreat  you,  all  you  know ;  I  can 
bear  it  like  a  man." 

"  Well  then,  I  met  last  night,  in  a  party, 
a  gentleman  just  come  from  Dieppe;  he  was 
full  of  rapturous  admiration  of  the  Miss  St. 
Aubyns,  whom  it  seems  he  had  seen  at  a  ball : 
]\Iiss  Juliet,  the  brunette,  appeared  more 
especially  to  have  captivated  him  by  her 
vivacity  and  archness; ; — it  seemed  he  danced 
with  her,  and  decided  that  no  sylph  ever 
glided  through  a  dance  with  so  lively  a  grace — 
but  I  pain  you.'' 

"  No  matter,"  said  Montague,  "  pain  is  often 
salutary.     What  more  did  you  hear  ?" 

With  apparent  reluctance  Mr.  Merton  con- 
tinued, "  I  heard  that  ^he  waltzed  only  with 
one  man,  to  whom  it  was  understood  she  was 
engaged.'' 

"  Waltzed  !  Engaged  ! "  said  Wyndham, 
striving  to  master  a  violent  emotion. 

"  Yes,  a  certain  cousin  of  her  father's, 
Geoffrey  St.  Aubyn,  to  whom  it  was  said  she 
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had  been  long  affianced,  and  was  shortly  to  be 
married ;  a  man  in  the  prime,  rather  than 
the  dawn  of  life,'''  added  Merton,  "  and, 
therefore,  perhaps,  the  more  likely  to  win  the 
heart  of  a  young  and  ardent  girV 

"  I  have  heard  her  speak  of  him,""  said 
Montague,  rather  to  himself  than  to  his  com- 
panion ;  "  I  have  heard  her  quote  his  opinions, 
his  tastes, — I  have  heard  Blanche  joke  her 
about  him." 

"  Indeed!"'  exclaimed  Merton;  "what  opinions, 
what  tastes  ?'' 

"  Have  I  been  a  dupe  after  all,""  said  Mon- 
tague to  himself,  not  heeding  Merton's  question. 
"  I  will  see  her  once  more, — I  will  tax  her 
with  her  falsehood  ! — My  dear  Merton,  I  am 
well,  I  am  strong  now.  I  must  settle  my  affairs 
here,  and  be  off  to  Dieppe  to-night."' 

"  To-night,""  said  Merton,  "  I  will  not  hear 
of  such  a  step ;  you  are  not  equal  to  it ;  it 
would  cause  a  relapse.  Compose  yourself ; 
sleep  upon  it  ;  and  if,  to-morrow,  you  are  in 
the  same  mind,  I  will  not  oppose  your  going ; 
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but  do  not  forget  how  much  of  this  report 
may  be  false  or  exaggerated ;  and,  at  any  rate,  if 
it  is  true,  you  have  had  a  narrow  escape." 

"  A  narrow  escape  V  said  Montague.  "  I,  who 
so  loved,  so  trusted  her  !"  He  hastened  into  the 
next  room,  to  hide  the  emotion  he  could  not 
overcome. 

The  day  and  night  dragged  heavily  on  for 
Montague  Wyndham;  and  the  next  morning 
found  him  still  resolved  to  repair  to  Dieppe,  to 
see  Juliet  once  more,  and  then  to  quit  her  for  ever. 

"  I  am  quite  well  to-day,''  said  Montague, 
with  forced  hilarity,  when  Merton  greeted  him 
the  next  morning.  "  I  feel  quite  equal  to  the 
journey,  my  dear,  kind  friend ;  and  I  wish  to 
consult  with  you,  how  1  had  best  remunerate 
Le  Grand,  my  own  doctor,  and  every  one  who 
has  been  put  to  trouble  and  expense  by  my 
long  stay  here.  I  could  wish,  too,  to  take 
Monsieur  De  la  Rue  by  the  hand,  and,  in  some 
manner,  which  may  forward  his  interests, 
without  wounding  his  pride,  atone  to  him  for 
the  sufferings  he  has  endured  through  me."' 
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"  Since  you  feel  yourself  so  strong,  and  so 
well,'"  said  ]\lr.  Merton,  in  slow  and  mournful 
accents,  "  it  is  my  duty,  no  longer  to  disguise 
a  truth,  which  I  have  hitherto  concealed, 
because  I  feared  you  could  not  bear  the  shock  : 
I  must  tell  you  now,  that  you  can  neither  safely 
leave  this  house,  nor  be  seen  abroad.  De  la  Rue 
is  dead,  and  the  police  in  active  search  of 
you." 

"  De  la  Rue  dead  !"  exclaimed  Montague, 
staggering,  as  under  a  violent  and  stunning 
blow.  "  Dead  !  and  by  my  means  !  Oh,  just 
and  Heavenly  Father !  well  have  I  deserved 
the  loss  of  all  I  loved;  could  I  have  asked 
Juliet  to  link  her  fate  with  that  of  a  murderer  ? 
Could  I  have  pillowed  that  pure,  soft  cheek  on 
a  breast  where  remorse  shall  dwell  for  ever; 
have  doomed  her  to  watch  the  protracted 
agonies  of  a  guilty  conscience  ?  Never,  never  ! 
It  is  well  she  has  rejected,  forsaken  me! 
else  would  her  tears  have  burnt  into  my 
heart  !  else  would  the  sight  of  her  have  made 
me  mad  !     A  murderer !    a  murderer  !^'    he  re- 
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peated  to  himself,  as  though  trying  to  reconcile 
himself  to  the  name — "  one  who  has  sent  another 
from  this  fair  and  beautiful  world,  where  God's 
visible  mercies  might  have  taught  him  repent- 
ance ;  sent  him,  perhaps,  for  a  few  idle  words, 
to  an  eternity  of  misery.  Where  is  he  ?  Let 
me  see  him  !  Perhaps  the  sight  may  kill  me  ! 
would  to  heaven  it  might ! — Where  is  he  ?"' 

"  Be  calm !"  said  Merton,  "  he  is  in  his  grave, 
and  at  peace  for  ever." 

"  In  his  grave  ?"  exclaimed  Wyndham,  "  that 
young,  that  joyous,  that  life-enjoying  man  ;  to 
whom  life  was  a  perpetual  banquet !  the  world, 
a  wilderness  of  sweets.  Is  he  confined  within  a 
narrow  coffin,  to  feast  the  worms?  Has  he 
friends  to  mourn  him,  and  to  curse  me  ?'''' 
Overcome  by  the  images  he  had  conjured  up, 
he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  wept, 
almost  as  woman  weeps  for  her  departed  child. 

Merton  drew  near  to  him,  pressed  his  hand, 
tried  to  soothe  him,  and  said,  "  He  has  friends ; 
a  mother,  who  was  dependant  on  him  ;  sisters, 
who  had  no  other  support.'" 
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"  I  will  provide  for  them  amply,  handsomely,*" 
said  Montague,  starting  up  with  almost  an 
instinct  of  joy.  "  I  have  wealth,""'  he  said, 
mournfully,  after  a  moment's  reflection.  "  Alas ! 
all  the  wealth  of  Peru  could  not  purchase  for 
me  one  hour  of  refreshing  peace.*" 

"  You  see  this  unfortunate  affair  in  too 
serious,  too  romantic  a  light,"**  expostulated 
Merton.  "  If  you  are  so  generous  as  to  provide 
for  his  unfortunate  relatives,  in  my  opinion, 
you  more  than  atone  for  the  accidental  death  of 
one  who  was  on  the  high  road  to  ruin,  and 
would  perhaps  have  disgraced  himself  and 
them." 

The  argument  Merton  meant  to  be  consola- 
tory, added  to  the  anguish  of  Montague's  heart. 
"  Arrested  by  the  hand  of  death — on  the  high 
road  to  ruin  !  Oh,  intolerable  thought !  Ah, 
should  he  ever  be  able  to  banish  from  his  mind 
the  last  glazed  look  of  the  eyes  of  the  dying 
man !  his  last  words,  his  feeble  effort  to  offer 
his  hand  !  Never  !  Never  !*"  In  the  agony  of  his 
remorse,   he   knelt,   and    fervently   prayed    for 
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pardon  and  for  death — death,  that  he  might  lose 
the  maddening  sense  of  Juliet's  desertion — 
death,  that  he  might  lose  the  consciousness  that 
his  hands  were  stained  with  blood !  that  he 
might  no  longer  see  the  glazed  eyes  of  the 
wounded  De  la  Rue,  nor  hear  hissing  whispers 
in  his  ears,  proclaiming  him  a  murderer  ! 

The  only  topic  that  seemed  to  interest  him, 
was  the  arrangements  to  be  made  for  se- 
curing an  ample  competence  to  De  la  Rue'*s 
relatives.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  entirely 
guided  by  Mr.  Merton,  in  the  manner  of  doing 
this ;  only  adding  largely  to  the  very  consider- 
able sum  Merton  proposed  he  should  bestow  on 
them,  and  doubling  the  exorbitant  demand 
Le  Grand  made  for  liis  attendance  on  the  ill- 
fated  victim. 

These  points  arranged,  and  all  who  had 
tended  him  in  his  own  illness  amply  remunera- 
ted, and  a  very  handsome  present  forced  on 
Mr.  Merton,  he  sunk  into  a  settled  and  inactive 
dejection,  the  result  perhaps  of  the  shock  he 
had  received,  acting  on  a  frame  debilitated  by 
G  5 
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recent  severe  illness.  He  suffered  himself  to  he 
advised,  led,  and  directed  by  Mr.  Merton,  who, 
as  he  was  himself  on  the  point  of  leaving  Paris, 
strongly  advised  Montague,  to  whom  all  plans 
seemed  alike  indifferent,  to  return  to  England 
till  the  affair  was  blown  over.  "  The  police,'""  he 
said,  "  are  still  on  the  look  out  for  you ;  I 
advise,  my  dear  young  friend,  that  you  should 
leave  Paris  by  night,  get  to  Bourdeaux,  and 
thence  embark  for  England.  I  will  see  you  to 
Bourdeaux,  where,  I  grieve  to  say,  I  must  leave 
you,  as  business  calls  me  to  the  north  of  France. 
When  you  are  again  in  England,  and  safe  from 
pursuit,  you  will  see  this  affair  in  its  true 
light ;  a  mere  accident,  for  which  you  have 
been  over  punished.  No  crime,  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  who  looks  at  the  intention  ;  and  a  mere 
trifle,  even  if  known,  in  those  of  man,  who 
would  applaud  your  spirit.'' 

Montague  shuddered,  but  made  no  objection 
to  Mr.  Merton's  plan.  All  was  arranged  so 
promptly  and  successfully,  that  on  the  night 
which  followed  this  proposal  they   set  out  for 
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Bourdeaux,  where  they  arrived  in  safety.  ^Ir. 
Merton  did  not  leave  Montague  till  he  had  seen 
him  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  England.  He 
took  a  most  affectionate  leave  of  him,  and  en- 
treated him  to  give  him  tidings  of  his  safe 
arrival,  which,  he  said,  directed  to  his  banker's, 
at  Paris,  would  be  forwarded  to  him,  wherever 
he  might  be.  "  I  have  but  one  parting  remark 
to  make  to  you,  my  dear  young  friend,"  he  said  ; 
"  I  strongly  advise  you  to  try  to  banish  from 
your  mind  all  interest  in  every  object  which 
could  lure  you  back  to  France.  The  police 
have  a  notion  that  you  are  w^eaithy,  and  will 
seize  on  you  whenever  you  re-appear  here,  in 
hopes  of  a  handsome  bribe.  I  believe  there  is 
now  no  doubt  that  Miss  Juliet  St.  Aubyn  will 
shortly  be  married  to  her  Cousin  Geoffrey;  I 
have  heard  it  from  sources  which  cannot  be 
questioned,  and  I  feel  it  to  be  my  painful  duty 
to  impress  it  on  your  mind.  Think  of  her  no 
more.  England  is  the  bright  garden  of  beauty  ; 
select  there  some  fairer  flower ;  and  should  we 
ever  meet  again,  let  me  see  a  fond  wife  hanging 
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on  your  arm.  But,  above  all,  remember  my  ad- 
vice,  do  not  return  to  France." 

"It  is  not  very  probable,"  said  Montague, 
"  that  I  shall  seek  a  land  where  my  peace  has 
been  poisoned,  my  trust  betrayed,  and  my  hand 
stained  with  blood.  God  bless  you,  dear  Merton, 
may  you  be  rewarded  as  you  deserve." 

They  parted  ;  the  vessel  sailed  gallantly 
away,  and  the  miserable,  conscience-stricken 
Montague,  wrapping  himself  in  his  cloak,  sate 
apart  in  the  vessel,  recalling  to  his  mind,  with 
almost  insane  perseverance,  every  particular  of 
Juliet's  supposed  treachery,  and  every  horrid 
detail  of  De  la  Rue's  death. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

All  who  have  faith  in  woman's  constancy, 
devotion,  and  truth,  must  feel  sure  that  Juliet 
never  received  any  tidings  of  Montague  Wynd- 
ham  after  he  left  her  in  the  hotel  gardens  at 
Villa  d'Eu.  And  who,  among  our  readers,  are 
likely  to  be  wanting  in  this  wholesome  faith  ? 
Such  doubters  are  to  be  found  only  among  men 
of  pleasure,  and  disappointed  lovers.  The 
former  will  only  seize  on  our  pages  to  light  the 
twentieth  cigar,  with  which  they  have  stupified 
themselves  and  poisoned  the  air;  and  for  the 
latter,  we  hope  a  happy  change  awaits  them 
at  some  sudden  turning  in  the  path  of  life ;  and 
in  the  meantime,  we  should  rejoice  if  we  could 
even  beguile  them  of  a  smile. 
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But  alas  !  poor  Juliet  had  trusted  so  entirely, 
that  it  was  long  before  she  could  admit  a 
doubt  into  her  heart.  She,  so  sanguine,  so 
impatient,  so  jealous  of  any  neglect,  waited, 
and  watched,  and  excused  Montague's  silence 
to  her  heart,  and  felt  sure  every  new  day 
would  bring  her  the  dear  promised  letter, 
or  perhaps  his  dearer  self.  Days,  weeks  wore 
away,  she  heard  no  tidings  of  him,  and  then  a 
maddening  fear  stole  into  her  mind ;  sometimes 
that  he  had  deceived  her,  but  more  often  that 
danger  had  assailed  him.  Perhaps,  but,  oh  that 
thought  she  could  not  dwell  upon — death  !  oh 
no ;  death  for  the  young,  the  beloved,  the  wor- 
shipped— the  thought  were  madness,  it  were 
better  far  to  believe  herself  forsaken  ! 

The  secrecy  she  had  promised  Montague,  she 
preserved  inviolate ;  she  could  not  bear  to  hear 
him  spoken  of  with  censure,  perhaps  with  scorn ; 
to  arm  her  passionate  father  against  him ;  to 
make  him  curse,  in  Montague,  the  destroyer  of 
his  daughter's  peace.  There  is  no  sympathy 
which  can  soothe   a   grief  like   hers,  and   she 
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sought  none.  Her  mother  had  marvelled  at 
the  hope  and  joy  which  lighted  her  eyes  on 
her  return  from  Ville  d'Eu,  but  she  knew  not 
that  the  hand  of  love  had  kindled  their  fires 
anew ;  she  saw  their  brightness  grow  dim — she 
saw  large  tears  too  often  filling  those  bright 
orbs — she  saw  the  cheek  grow  pale — she  heard 
the  frequent  sigh,  she  marked  the  languid  step. 
She  questioned,  but  in  vain.  Juliet  owned 
that  she  was  miserable,  but  she  owned  not  why  ; 
and  the  kind  mother  soon  learnt  to  refrain  from 
a  subject  which  agitated  and  discomposed,  with- 
out benefitting,  her  child. 

The  long  and  dreary  winter  was  passing 
away,  and  early  spring  decked  some  sheltered 
nooks  with  her  first  flowers,  sweet  as  the 
humble  virtues  that  rise  up  in  the  quiet  seclu- 
sion of  cottage  homes. 

Juliet's  only  solace,  her  one  solitary  plea- 
sure, seemed  to  be  in  wandering  by  tlie  sea- 
side, either  with  Blanche,  or  attended  only  by 
Eileen. 

Even    to    Blanche,   she    never    revealed    the 
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disappointed  hopes  which  were  blighting  her 
heart.  She  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  sister  she 
so  loved,  condemn  him  whom  she  still  adored. 
And  Blanche  did  not  urge  her  to  confidence ;  it 
was  enough  for  her,  if  she  could  soothe  her  into 
momentary  peace ;  if  she  could  bring  her  tem- 
porary comfort,  and  win  her  thoughts  at  times 
to  ponder  on  things  that  were  not  of  this  earth, 
— on  hopes  that  cannot  be  blighted — faith  that 
cannot  be  deceived — love  that  cannot  be  thrown 
away. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Cousin  Geoffrey 
arrived  at  Dieppe.  Juliet  at  first  shrank  from 
meeting  him ;  but,  ere  long,  the  delicate  and 
affectionate  sympathy  of  his  manner  won  her  to 
listen  to  him  with  pleasure,  and  even  somewhat 
to  enjoy  his  society. 

He  never  appeared  to  suspect  that  any  mental 
uneasiness  was  the  cause  of  the  change  which  he 
noticed  in  the  appearance  and  manners  of  Juliet. 
He  started,  when  first  he  gazed  on  the  pale  and 
delicate  girl  whom  he  had  quitted  so  radiant  in 
brightest  beauty.  But  Cousin  Geoffrey  was  a  man 
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of  refined  taste,  and  Juliet's  almost  colourless 
transparent  cheek,  the  melancholy  softness  of  her 
sorrowful  eyes,  the  undisturbed  sadness  of  her 
perfect,  and  once  ever-smiling  mouth,  her  care- 
lessly braided  hair,  and  her  subdued  and 
softened  manner,  had  a  charm  for  him,  more 
powerful  than  the  dazzling  beauty  and  brilHant 
sallies  which  had  formerly  captivated  his  fapcy 
or  his  heart. 

He  professed  to  believe  that  bodily  indisposi- 
tion alone  had  robbed  her  eye  of  its  fire,  and 
her  cheek  of  its  bloom  ;  and  while  he  forbore 
to  allude  to  the  past,  or  to  the  future,  Juliet 
rejoiced  that  he  should  think  so.  He  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  her,  walked  with  her, 
read  to  her,  lavished  on  her  every  thing  which 
could  for  a  moment  arrest  her  attention,  or  win 
an  evanescent  smile.  And  Juliet,  forgetting  in 
her  own  all-absorbing  passion,  that  love  was 
the  real  cause  of  all  this  devotion — these 
constant  cares,  these  unfailing,  all-foreseeing 
attentions — began  to  feel  the  gentle  gratitude 
of  a  forsaken  one,  to  look  for  Cousin  Geoffrey's 
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early  morning  visit,  and  to  smile  faintly  when 
her  eye  met  his.  To  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  he  was 
ever  welcome;  for  her  mind,  strong  as  it  was 
in  all  other  respects,  was  not  proof  against  a 
mother's  vanity  in  a  tall  and  handsome  son. 
She  knew  he  was  imprudent,  reckless,  idle ;  but 
those  faults,  dangerous  as  they  are,  are  not  the 
faults  which  alienate  a  woman's,  much  less  a 
mother's  heart.  And  Geoffrey,  even  while  he 
owned  they  existed,  softened  down  so  grace- 
fully, excused  them  so  affectionately  !  He  had  so 
many  stories  to  tell  of  Lionel's  wit,  Lionel's 
spirit,  Lionel's  influence  !  And  then  the  mother 
reflected  that  he  had  been  so  true,  so  substan- 
tial a  friend  to  Lionel !  and  she  blessed  him 
from  a  mother's  fervent  heart. 

Blanche,  too  !  Blanche,  who  so  loved  her 
brother !  to  her,  cousin  Geoffrey  was  very  dear, 
very  welcome !  While  to  Mr.  St.  Aubyn— to 
whom  he  brought  new  hopes,  now  almost  cer- 
tainties, to  whom  he  listened  by  the  hour,  for 
whom  he  disentangled  intricate  pedigrees,  drew 
genealogical   trees,  supplied  links,   and  revived 
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long  fading  hopes  —  to  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  he  was 
welcome  as  a  guide  in  the  wilderness,  a 
spring  of  water  in  a  desert,  a  rich  simpleton 
to  a  blackleg,  or  a  skilful  handmaid  to  a  fading 
beauty. 

The  old  Lord  Templeton  still  dragged  on 
his  miserable  and  uncertain  life,  and  therefore 
at  present  nothing  could  be  done ;  but  Geoffrey 
assured  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  that  he  hoped  to  put 
all  in  such  a  state,  that,  at  the  death  of  the  Earl, 
he  would  be  able  to  prove  his  right.  He  sought 
the  eyes  of  Juliet  as  he  spoke,  to  remind  her,  by 
a  gentle  glance,  of  the  sacrifice  he  should  make 
to  the  father,  and  to  recall  her  mind  in  some 
degree  to  that  he  expected  from  the  child ;  but 
Juliefs  thoughts  were  busy  with  the  parting 
words  of  her  beloved  Montague,  with  torturing 
fears,  with  distracting  doubts,  and,  finally,  with 
a  maddening  conviction,  that  nothing  but  illness 
or  death  could  keep  him  from  his  affianced  one ; 
for  that  there  was  no  truth  on  earth,  if  Montague 
were  not  true. 

Some  weeks  had  glided  by,  and  the  weather 
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was  become  milder  and  more  settled.  Geoffrey 
walked  daily  with  Juliet,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  Blanche,  sometimes  by  one  or  other  of  her 
parents,  and  once  or  twice  he  had  escorted  her 
alone. 

He  longed  to  broach  the  subject  of  his  love, 
his  hopes — to  remind  her  that  the  price  of  the 
sacrifice  he  designed  to  make  to  her  unconscious 
father,  must  be  her  hand — but  he  experienced 
all  the  difficulty  of  introducing  a  topic  on  which 
much  depended,  and  to  which  nothing  in  Juliefs 
manner  or  conversation  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
lead — but  from  which  her  sorrov/ful  abstraction 
would  have  deterred  any  one  less  determined 
and  persevering  than  himself. 

Juliet  felt  an  increased  confidence  in,  and 
regard  for  her  companion,  now  that  the  impas- 
sioned love  he  had  once  expressed  for  her, 
seemed  with  such  generous  delicacy  to  have 
changed  into  a  tender  and  anxious  friendship 
which  was  so  welcome  a  solace  to  her  wounded 
heart.  In  sincere  gratitude  for  his  watchful 
care  of  one  so  deserted,  so  depressed,  she  strove 
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to  do  whatever  he  advised  or  requested.  She  ob- 
jected to  no  excursions  which  he  planned — was 
silent  while  he  read  to  her,  although  her  heart 
was  far  away — permitted  the  visits  of  a  physician 
whom  he  had  selected — took  the  remedies  ordered 
for  her — tried  to  interest  herself  in  the  flowers 
he  brought  her — and  occasionally,  at  his  request, 
endeavoured  to  divert  her  mind  with  the  pencils 
which  had  once  so  charmed  her  solitude,  or  the 
harp  to  which  Montague  had  so  loved  to  listen. 
Alas !  the  spirit,  the  energy,  the  concentration 
of  thought,  which  had  secured  success,  were 
wanting,  and  the  faint  effort  frequently  ended 
in  a  burst  of  irrepressible  tears. 

Poor  Juliet  I  she  might  have  been  somewhat 
archly  wilful  and  playfully  perverse  in  happier 
hours ;  but  she  was  very  docile  and  yielding  in 
her  altered  state  of  mind.  It  was  judged  ex- 
pedient for  her  health,  that  she  should  be  much 
in  the  open  air — that  she  should  take  a  great 
deal  of  gentle  exercise ;  and  though  the  one  sad 
luxury  of  her  life  was  to  sit  in  her  solitary 
chamber,  and  muse  upon  the   past,   she  never 
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refused  to  walk,  to  ride,  or  drive,  whenever  it  was 
required  of  her.  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn's  time  was, 
of  course,  as  a  matron's  naturally  must  be,  a 
good  deal  given  to  attention  to  her  husband,  and 
the  direction  of  her  household.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
had  his  own  idle,  yet  engrossing  pursuits. 
Blanche,  who  had  become  a  pupil  of  Eustace 
Murray,  and  who  had  always  had  a  fine  taste 
and  elegant  talent  for  his  art,  was  following  it  up 
with  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  youthful 
genius ;  and  Cousin  Geoffrey  thus  seemed  to  be 
the  only  entirely  idle  person,  whose  time  was 
always  at  the  service  of  Juliet — who  could  walk 
with  her,  ride  with  her,  or  drive  her  out,  when 
others  had  a  thousand  excuses  to  plead,  and 
things  of  immense  importance  to  do — always 
the  plea  of  an  unwilling  companion. 

For  some  time,  Eileen,  however,  constantly 
attended  her  in  her  walks,  and  Cousin  Geoffrey 
seemed  to  consider  no  other  escort  necessary; 
and  every  one  concerned  tacitly  coincided  in  the 
same  opinion.  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  whose  tears  fell 
frequently  in  secret  over  her  daughter's  blighted 
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happiness,  who  looked  upon  Cousin  Geoffrey  as 
the  best  of  men,  and  who  cherished  a  fervent 
hope  that  his  constant  devotion  might  at  last 
drive  from  her  daughter's  heart  the  image  of 
him  who  had,  as  she  believed,  so  cruelly  trifled 
with  her  peace.  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  promoted  the 
unceasing  attentions  he  paid  to  Juliet,  and  was 
satisfied  that,  attended  only  by  Eileen  when  they 
walked  or  drove,  or  by  a  groom  when  they 
rode,  they  should  pass  long  hours  in  the  open 
air,  and  consider  no  chaperon  necessary  if  none 
could  conveniently  attend. 

Of  course  all  Dieppe  was  in  an  uproar  at 
the  devotion  to  Juliet,  of  another  cavaher, 
more  to  the  tastes  of  many  there  than  even 
Montague  Wyndham;  one  known  to  be  well  off; 
certain  to  be  of  a  good  family ;  no  coxcombical 
trifling  boy,  as  the  widows  said ;  a  man  that  really 
might  be  a  marrying  man,  as  Miss  Barton 
thought;  one  that  Geraldine  felt  sure  would 
keep  a  good  table,  and  live  comfortably  ; 
and  whom  Antonia  was  convinced  would 
wish  his  wife  to  dress   splendidly,  to  give  the 
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best  balls,  and  to  loll  in  the  most  elegant  of 
carriages — even  Miss  Whitehead,  whose  base 
beau  had  actually  been  detected  in  a  flirtation 
with  Mrs.  Dashwood,  after  ten  years'  devo- 
tion to  her — yes,  even  that  lady,  coldly  as 
she  returned  the  indifference  of  the  generality 
of  Englishmen,  had  half  made  up  her  mind 
to  set  her  poor  dear  little  old  turban  (as  Miss 
Barton  called  it),  at  so  sensible  and  noble-minded 
a  man,  so  well  suited  to  her,  in  age,  person,  and 
indeed  every  earthly  consideration. 

Poor  little  Mr.  Hodnot  had  not  appeared  for 
some  days,  and  it  was  whispered  that  his  ter- 
magant wife  had  been  seized  with  such  fury  on 
discovering  that  owing,  as  she  believed,  to  his 
want  of  energy,  Mr.  Geoffrey  St.  Aubyn  had 
hired  rooms  for  a  month  at  the  best  hotel  in  the 
town;  that  she  had  forgotten  herself  so  far  as 
to  administer  sundry  scratches  and  cuffs,  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  was  still  confined. 

Mrs.  Barton  had  sighed,  and  ogled,  and  whis- 
pered into  Geoffrey's  ear  an  exaggerated  account 
of  "  poor  dear  little  Juliet's  unfortunate  affair 
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with  a  sad  impostor,  who  proved  to  be  a  married 
man,  and  who  had  left  her  broken-hearted;'' 
and  Captain  Snaffle,  joining  in  the  whispered 
communication,  assured  Mr.  Geoffrey  St.  Aubyn 
that  "  it  was  a  thocking  affair,  upon  his  thoul, 
and  that  had  he  been  thaint  Aubyn  he  would 
have  thought  thatithfathion.'' 

"  But,  perhaps,''  said  Cousin  Geoffrey,  "  he 
did  not  know  where  to  find  him." 

"  No ;"  lisped  Snaffle,  "  no  one  knew  what 
became  of  the  impothtor,  tho'  what  you  thay 
ith  very  jutht." 

The  affected  coxcomb  then  caught  Tiny  in 
his  arms  and  overwhelmed  her  with  a  host  of 
unwelcome  kisses,  to  avenge  which  she  pulled 
off  one  of  his  sham  mustachios,  and  compelled 
him  to  make  a  sudden  retreat.  Meanwhile, 
Miss  Barton  and  the  two  widows  turned  on 
Geoffrey  all  the  artillery  of  their  charms.  Mrs. 
Dashwood  persuaded  him  to  give  a  ball  at  his 
hotel,  and  Mrs.  Faithful  to  subscribe  to  a  list  of 
charities,  of  which  she  told  him  in  private  she 
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was  (and  she  cast  her  eyes  upwards  as  she  spoke) 
"  the  unworthy  treasurer."" 

Never  did  a  truer  sentence  pass  the  thin  lips 
of  Mrs.  Faithful. 

Even  Miss  Primrose  had  her  red  silk  gown 
turned,  her  turban  re-made,  her  tufted  hemp-like 
front  brushed;  she  screwed  in  the  false  teeth 
which  she  had  not  latterly  thought  it  worth 
while  to  sport,  and  gently  abstracted  a  little 
of  Mrs.  Barton's  rouge.  Thus  renewed,  the 
ancient  maiden  entered  the  lists,  exchanged  the 
sententious  bitterness  which  had  been  in  such 
good  keeping  with  her  former  self,  for  a  liveli- 
ness and  good  humour,  which  became  her  as 
well  as  a  pearl  necklace  would  a  hedge-hog, 
and  which  made  her  very  ridiculous  in  all  eyes 
but  her  own ;  those  eyes  were  now  doomed  to 
see  but  little,  for  the  spectacles,  as  importing 
age,  were  put  aside,  and  their  sensitive  owner 
forced  herself  into  the  motley  group  of  sharp- 
witted  and  quick-eyed  husband  hunters,  half- 
blind,  and  nearly  deaf. 
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The  sensation  Montague  had  excited  was 
nothing  compared  with  that  caused  by  the  arrival 
at  Dieppe  of  Cousin  Geoffrey.  So  handsome  a 
man — so  evidently  a  marrying  man — a  man 
with  his  own  carriage,  horses,  servants — so  affable 
that  he  smiled  upon  all — was  accessible  to  all. 
Indeed,  for  universal  populai'ity,  we  would  back 
a  rich,  unencumbered,  middle-aged  bachelor,  if 
he  be  tolerably  good  looking,  and  with  agree- 
able manners,  against  the  first  and  most  eccentric 
lion  of  the  day. 

There  is  no  epoch  at  which  a  woman  has 
arrived,  at  which  she  despairs  of  captivating  a 
middle-aged  man.  The  young  girl,  well  advised 
by  judicious  parents,  associates  him  with  a  life 
of  boundless  indulgence,  luxuries,  jewels,  toys 
of  every  kind,  and  spreads  her  little  net,  and 
has  sometimes  seen  a  large,  experienced,  wily 
fish  caught  in  its  silken  meshes.  A  lady  of 
fifty,  who  is  always  persuaded  that  the  world, 
instead  of  setting  her  down,  as  it  is  sure  to  do, 
at  sixty,  believes  her  to  be  thirty-nine,  calculates 
that  as  her  real    age,  and   is  struck   with  her 
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perfect  suitableness  in  every  respect ;  while 
ladies  of  all  intermediate  ages,  from  fifteen  to 
fifty-five,  find  some  excellent  reason  for  deciding 
their  own  claims  to  be  pre-eminent,  whenever 
a  rich,  middle-aged  man  appears  in  the  market. 

Oh,  ye  rich  men  of  middle  age,  ye  have  much 
to  answer  for  !  How  many  frustrated  plans ! 
How  many  disappointed  hopes !  How  many 
sighs  and  tears  !  What  long  bills  at  jewellers^ 
milliners,  and  coiffeurs!  What  long  and  weary 
sittings  over  purses,  chains,  worked  slippers, 
drawings,  waistcoats  !  What  toiling  at  harp, 
piano,  or  guitar,  by  the  young !  AVhat 
rheumatisms  acquired  by  a  display  of  shoulders, 
bared  for  you  !  What  sets  of  teeth  !  What 
rouge,  what  pearl  powder,  and  what  tortures 
have  the  elderly  endured  !  We  pity  you  not 
if  disappointment  now  and  then  be  your  own 
portion,  for  in  truth  ye  are  the  spoiled  children 
of  the  marrying  world. 

Deep,  then,  was  the  resentment  of  every 
female  heart  at  Mrs.  Hodnofs,  when  Geoffrey 
St.  Aubyn,  after  a  display  of  urbanity  at  his 
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first  introduction,  which  excited  the  hopes  of  all, 
ended  by  resisting  all  advances,  declining  all 
invitations,  and  devoting  himself  completely, 
heart  and  soul,  to  his  cousin  Juliet.  Popular 
indignation  was  the  more  violent,  inasmuch  as 
it  had  but  little  opportunity  of  wreaking 
itself  on  its  object.  The  St.  Aubyns  made 
Juliet"*s  delicate  health  a  plea  for  withdrawing 
themselves  almost  entirely  from  society — and 
sneers,  significant  looks,  shaken  heads,  and  whis- 
pers at  church,  or  satirical  inuendoes  when  met 
in  her  lonely  walks,  were  almost  the  only  means 
the  Dieppe  ladies  possessed  of  annoying,  or 
revenging  themselves  on  Juliet. 

Sometimes  the  Whiteheads  would  boldly  join 
her  in  her  strolls,  and  Antonia  would  possess 
herself  of  Cousin  Geoffrey's  arm  ;  but  so  distant, 
cold,  and  even  haughty  did  his  manner  become 
after  this  annoyance  had  been  twice  repeated, 
that  even  she  resigned  him  as  a  vain  speculation ; 
and  Miss  Whitehead,  who  had  composed  for, 
and  dedicated  to  him,  a  grand  piece  of  musical 
plagiarism,   called  "  An  Original  Fantasia  for 
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the  bass  viol  C  and  who  had  inscribed  to 
him  an  "  Essai  siir  Vegalite^  addresse  aux 
esprits  forts,''''  which  was  a  sort  of  resume  of  the 
arguments  of  the  now  apostate  snuff-taking  old 
Major,  having  received  a  polite  refusal  to  an 
invitation  she  had  sent  Geoffrey  to  come  to  tea, 
and  hear  the  fantasia  played,  and  the  essay 
read  by  her,  tore  them  from  their  envelope,  and 
enclosed  them  with  a  contrite  note  to  the  Major, 
offering  to  receive  him  again  into  her  confidence. 
Alas  !  alas  I  they  were  returned  with  an  in- 
sulting billet,  thanking  her  for  the  long  and  un- 
interrupted constancy  of  her  friendship ;  and 
after  some  remarks  on  the  generous  ambition  of 
all  noble  hearts,  and  the  love  of  wealth,  im- 
planted by  a  wise  Providence,  to  induce  man  to 
master  difficulties,  climb  the  steeps  of  science, 
and  brave  death  in  acquiring  it,  he  announced 
that  to  be  possessed  of  the  means  of  furthering 
the  noblest  views,  and  realising  independence 
for  life — he  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  a  friendship 
which  had  so  long  been  his  chief  solace— love 
demanded  the  sacrifice,  and  it  should  be  made 
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— ^in  short  he  must,  with  all  delicacy,  announce 
his  intended  marriage  with  La  plus  adorable  des 
femmes^  la  jeiine  et  la  jolie  veuve  Madame 
Dash  wood  !  He  ended,  by  requesting  the  im- 
mediate return  of  the  vase  which  he  had  so  long 
lent  Miss  Whitehead,  as  approaching  nuptial 
expenses  made  it  an  object  to  him  to  dispose 
of  it! 

Poor  Miss  Whitehead  !  She  replied,  "  that 
the  vase  he  had  presented  her  with  she  intended 
to  keep  as  a  dear  memento  of  a  friendship,  which 
even  his  inconstancy  could  not  quite  eradicate 
from  her  heart.''  She  then  vented  her  indignation 
in  a  new  "  Essai  stir  Vinconstance  et  la  bassesse 
des  homines,''^  and  having  read  it  to  Monsieur 
Dubois,  the  only  person  who  would  listen  to  it, 
she  hesitated  awhile  between  him  and  Mr. 
Wheezer,  and  finally  entered  the  lists  wdth  Mrs. 
Faithful  for  the  heart  of  the  latter. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

One  morning,  Cousin  Geoffrey  called  to  ac- 
company Juliet  in  a  long  ramble  by  the  sea  side ; 
upon  his  arrival  he  found  that  her  parents  and 
Blanche  were  gone  to  see  Eustace  Murray,  who, 
always  delicate,  had  been  for  some  days  confined 
with  a  severe  cough.  Eileen  was  busily  engaged 
in  making  some  jelly  for  him ;  and  Juliet  readily 
yielded  to  Cousin  Geoffrey's  entreaty,  that  she 
would  not  sacrifice  a  morning  of  such  rare  and 
balmy  beauty  to  a  punctilio  almost  absurd 
between  cousins,  who  had  long  been  such  inti- 
mate friends.  Juliet,  accech'ng  to  his  proposi- 
tion, left  word  with  Eileen,  that  if  her  mother 
wished  to  see  her,  she  would  find  her  walking  on 
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a  particular  part  of  the  beach  which  she  named ; 
and  then  set  out,  attended  only  by  her  Cousin. 

She  had  passed  a  miserable  and  restless  night, 
and  a  feverish  flush  still  tinged  her  cheek,  giving 
something  of  former  brightness  to  her  large, 
and  now  melancholy  black  eyes ;  and  reminding 
Cousin  Geoffrey,  as  he  fondly  gazed  upon  her, 
of  the  brilliant  beauty  of  former  times.  The 
day  was  one  of  those  exquisite  days  which 
sometimes  enchant  us  in  early  spring,  and, 
which  seemed,  like  every  other  blessing  obtained 
in  advance,  to  diminish  the  capital  of  good  to 
come,  in  more  than  a  proportionate  degree. 

Juliet  was  silent,  for  her  thoughts  were  with 
Montague ;  and  Cousin  Geoffrey  was  silent  too, 
for  his  heart  was  fully  occupied  by  her.  They 
roamed  for  some  time  along  the  shore,  and  then 
he  led  the  way  up  a  winding  path,  which 
brought  them  on  a  green  and  sloping  bank, 
gently  rising  to  the  verge  of  the  cliff;  here 
they  stood  for  some  time,  inhaling  the  fresh  and 
reviving  breezes,  and  gazing  on  the  brightness 
of  the  sparkling  sea. 

H  5 
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^'  Do  not  stand  so  near  the  edge,  Juliet,"  said 
Geoffrey,  drawing  her  closer  to  him,  and  leading 
her  away.  "  This  breeze  is  far  too  cool  for  you, 
sweet  Cousin  ;  further  on  there  is  a  sheltered 
seat  among  the  cliffs,  whence  you  can  look  on 
the  sea  and  the  sky,  and  where  I  can  find  you, 
at  least,  a  few  daisies,  and  the  little  herald 
Celandine, — 

*  Telling  tales  about  the  sun, 
When  there  's  little  warmth,  or  none.'  " 

Juliet  acquiesced  with  the  languid  smile 
which  betrayed  the  absent  mind.  It  was  a 
pretty  romantic  chasm  in  the  cliffs,  to  which 
Cousin  Geoffrey  led  her  ;  the  spirit  of  the  storm 
had  scooped  it  out  in  rude  sport,  yet  it  was 
lined  with  turf-like  velvet ;  the  cliff  rose  ab- 
ruptly behind  it,  and  several  fragments  of 
rock,  overgrown  with  grass,  formed  pleasant 
seats :  this  strange  bower  was  not  many  yards 
from  the  verge  of  the  cliff,  whicli  in  that  part 
is  of  a  dizzy  height.  It  shut  out  all,  except 
the  sea,  the  sky,  and  its  own  bright  flowers. 
A  few  pieces  of  cliff  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
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clifF  gave  it  an  air  of  security  ;  but  a  push 
would  have  hurled  them  into  the  sea  beneath  ! 

Juliet  sat  down,  and  Geoffrey  took  his  place 
beside  her. 

"  Ah  !  what  a  lovely  place  is  this  world  !"" 
said  she,  rather  to  herself  than  to  her  com- 
panion. "  Why  do  dark  passions  and  bitter  dis- 
appointments, cast  their  shadows  over  its  loveli- 
ness ?  Why  do  we  long  to  leave  so  fair  a  scene?" 

"  Who  pants  to  leave  it  ?"  asked  Geoffrey 
St,  Aubyn ;  "  not  the  young,  the  gifted,  the 
beloved  Juliet.  Dear  Cousin,  the  state  of  your 
health  affects  your  mind,  but  you  are  daily 
gaining  strength  ;  you  will  soon  be  well ;  you 
will  soon  see  all  things  couleur  de  rose ;  soon 
you  will  again  delight  us  with  your  songs,  and 
cheer  us  with  your  sallies.  Already  there  is  a 
returning  bloom  upon  your  cheek.  Oh !  yes, 
all  will  soon  be  well,  sweet  Cousin." 

"  No,  Cousin ;"  said  Juliet,  "  never!"  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Never  !  is  a  strong  and  strange  word  on  lips 
of  eighteen,  Juliet,""  said  Geoffrey,  taking  her 
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hand ;  "  so  lovely,  so  beloved,  and  with  such 
prospects !  Why,  dearest,  I  doubt  not  that 
another  year  will  see  your  father,  Earl  of 
Templeton.  The  Lady  Juliet  will  then  have 
wealth  at  will, — will  dawn  on  the  horizon  of 
fashion  its  brightest  star,  and  lead  the  world 
in  glittering  chains.  Think  of  your  father's 
delight — think  of  Lionel's  triumph — your  dear 
mother's  quiet  bliss — Blanche's  radiant  joy ; 
think  too  of  him,  whose  all  engrossing  and 
devoted  love  will  make  him  glory  in  the 
sacrifice  of  all  worldly  ambitions,  scarce  con- 
scious of  aught  on  earth  but  love  and  Juliet." 
As  he  spoke,  he  clasped  her  hand  with  a  violent 
emotion,  and  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

'^  Cousin,"  said  Juliet,  extremely  agitated, 
and  forcibly  withdrawing  it.  '*  Cousin,  I  have 
deceived  myself;  but  I  cannot  deceive  you.  I 
have  clung  to  the  comfort  your  society  afforded 
me,  because  I  thought  that  friendship  and 
compassion  brought  you  to  my  side.  I  dreamt 
not  that  you,  that  any  one,  could  still  love 
so  blighted  a  thing,"  and   she  glanced  at  the 
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wan,  almost  transparent  hand  which  rested  on 
the  dark  grass.  "  Dear  Cousin,  is  that  a  hand 
to  join  with  the  hand  of  man?  is  this  fevered 
brow  fit  to  wear  a  bridal  coronet  ?  No,  Cousin, 
no.  A  bridegroom  awaits  me,  but  that  bride- 
groom is  death  ;  and  my  bridal  garments  will 
be  a  shroud.  Oh  V  cried  she,  passionately, 
"  you,  whose  kindness,  whose  gentle  care  are 
such  a  sweet  solace  to  my  heart,  do  not  em- 
bitter the  few  months,  weeks,  perhaps,  that  a 
breaking  heart  can  last.  Do  not,  in  mercy  do 
not,  talk  of  love  to  one  to  whom  the  word  is  a 
knell." 

Geoffrey  looked  angry,  annoyed,  disturbed. 
"  Dear  Cousin,''  said  he,  after  a  minute's  pause, 
'^  you  are  very  young,  and  very  romantic ;  as  I 
said  before,  bodily  suffering  affects  your  mind ; 
but  your  own  physician  assures  me  that  your 
case  is  a  simple  one,  and  certain  to  terminate  in 
a  perfect  cure.  We  will  not  then  for  a  moment 
contemplate  as  possible  an  event  fraught,  even  in 
idea,  with  such  unutterable  anguish  to  my  heart. 
Listen  to  me,  Juliet.    I  have  loved  you  long  and 
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madly;  to  you  and  yours  I  have  devoted,  of 
late,  every  energy  of  mind,  every  hour  of 
my  time.  I  have  been  a  father  to  Lionel ;  I 
have  saved  him  more  than  once  from  disgrace 
and  ruin;  I  have  inconvenienced  myself  already  ; 
I  would  beggar  myself  to  serve  Juliet's  brother. 
I  am  ready  to  resign  a  long  coveted  and 
honourable  title  and  estate  to  make  your  father 
happy,  and  to  bless  your  family ;  to  resign  it  in 
silence,  unbroken,  save  to  you.  All  this,  and 
much  more  I  rejoice  to  do — I  glory  in  doing; 
but  I  expect,  I  have  long  expected,  one  rich, 
one  ample  reward.  You  know,  you  feel, 
you  cannot  doubt,  that  I  have  had  but  one 
bright  recompense  in  view — your  love,  your 
hand." 

"  Alas  !  Cousin,''  said  Juliet,  pale  and  weep- 
ing, "  I  have  been  beguiled  by  a  sweet  dream 
that  such  hopes  had  passed  away.  When  first 
you  spoke  to  me  of  love,  I  wished  to  tell  you  I 
could  only  love  you  as  a  dear,  dear  friend.  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  doing  so;  and  if  I  could 
not  love  you  then,  ah !  how  can  I  hope  to  do 
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SO  now.  Listen,"  added  she,  in  a  low  and 
solemn  voice,  while  a  deep  crimson  blush 
suffused  her  face,  "  The  love  you  ask  for,  has 
been  given  to  another  !  given,  alas !  in  vain  ! 
The  heart  you  seek,  is  a  disappointed  heart ; 
broken,  despised,  forsaken — yet    still  devoted." 

The  cousins  remained  for  some  minutes  silent. 
Strange  emotions  might  be  traced  in  the  work- 
ings of  Cousin  Geoffrey's  pale  features.  At 
length  he  said,  *•  Juliet,  I  know  that  you  have 
loved — that  that  love  was  trifled  with — that 
you  are  forsaken,  rejected." 

"  Do  not  say  so.     Dare  not  to  say "  said 

Juliet,  starting  up,  pale  and  with  clasped  hands. 
"  You  wrong  him,  I  know  you  wrong  him  :  I 
have  wronged  him.  My  bitter  words  Heaven 
will  forgive,  for  they  were  wrung  from  the 
anguish  of  a  breaking  heart;  but  I  will  not 
hear  the  cold  lips  of  a  stranger  revile  and 
accuse  him." 

"  The  cold  lips  of  a  stranger  !"  repeated 
Geoffrey,  with  a  bitter  sneer.  "  Juliet ;  have  I 
deserved  this  at  your  hands  ?" 
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"  No,  no !  dear  Cousin  f  cried  the  agitated, 
excited  girl.  "  Do  not  judge  me  harshly.  Pity 
me,  for  I  am  well  nigh  mad.  I  meant  a  stranger 
to  him  !  No  !  not  to  us ;  to  us  a  guardian 
angel.     Do  not  hate  me.  Cousin  !*" 

"  Hate  you  !'"*  he  exclaimed,  flinging  his  arm 
around  her.  "  Oh  !  that  I  could  hate  you  !" 
Juliet  shrank  from  him.  "  Ah  !  loathe  me," 
said  he,  "  shrink  from  me,  curse  me  in  your 
heart,  I  yet  will  save  you ;  yes,  Juliet !  and 
you  shall  yet  be  mine.  On  my  honour  as  a 
gentleman,  I  swear  to  you  that  this  Montague 
Wyndham  was  an  impostor,  and  the  name 
assumed.  He  has  fled  the  country,  his  hand 
stained  with  blood ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  this, 
you  will  love  him  still,  perhaps,  when  you  hear 
that  you  are  cherishing  a  criminal  passion  for 
a  married  man,  you  will  thank  me  for  saving 
your  soul  from  so  much  sin  and  shame  !'" 

He  handed  her  a  copy  of  Galignani's  Mes- 
senger, Juliet  read  the  following  words  : — "  It 
is  well  known  that  the  English  gentleman,  who 
recently  fled  from  Paris  by  night,  went  by  the 
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assumed  name  of  ]\I e  W d m.     On 

the   morning  of   the   fatal   broiJ,  in   which   he 

engaged  at  the  Cafe  ,  he  had  been  united 

at  the  ambassador's  chapel  to  the  lovely  Lady 

M ,  so  well  known  in  the  fashionable  world. 

We  hear  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  now  in 
Germany.*" 

Geoffrey  intently  watched  Juliet's  countenance 
as  she  read ;  his  own  was  scarcely  less  pale  : 
once  the  paper  nearly  fell  from  her  hand ;  but 
with  a  strong  effort  she  overcame  the  weakness, 
and  clasping  it  more  firmly,  she  remained,  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  paragraph,  much  longer 
than  Geoffrey  thought  necessary  to  finish  its 
perusal.  At  length  she  slowly  raised  her  face. 
Geoffrey  had  prepared  himself  for  tears,  for 
anger,  for  lamentation ;  he  had  expected  that  a 
flush  of  indignation  would  burn  upon  her  cheek; 
but  he  had  not  prepared  himself  for  the  deep 
despair  that  seemed  settled  in  her  eyes :  for  the 
deadly  pallor  of  her  cheeks  and  lips — a  suicide 
awaking  on  the  judgment  day,  from  her  self- 
sought  sleep,  might  wear  a  look  like  that 
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"  Cousin  l"*'  said  she,  after  gazing  for  some 
time  firmly  and  coldly  upon  him,  "  swear  by 
the  Heaven  above  us,  that  those  words  are  true."" 

Geoffrey  hesitated. 

"  Ah  !  you  cannot  swear  they  are.  You  can- 
not answer  for  a  newspaper  report,  Cousin  ! 
You  do  not  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge. 
You  have  heard  it;  but  the  ear  hears  many  false- 
hoods for  one  truth.  Say,  you  have  not  seen, 
you  do  not  yourself  know  any  thing  that  can 
confirm  this.  Say  so,  dearest  Cousin !  and  I 
will  bless  you  !  Speak,  I  implore  you ;"  saying 
which,  she  threw  herself,  on  her  knees,  and 
clasped  his  hands.  One  gleam  of  the  sunshine 
of  hope  had  had  power  to  dissipate  the  gloom 
of  despair,  and  melt  its  ice  to  tears.  They 
poured  down  her  cheeks,  and  sobs  interrupted 
her  utterance. 

"  Speak,  again !"  said  she.  "  I  have  been 
mad  and  miserable !  but  faith  in  him  has  never 
quite  deserted  me  ;  and  till  it  does,  there  is 
no  sorrow  which  can  break  my  heart,  or  tear 
his  image  thence.     I  can  bear  desertion,  scorn. 
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sorrow,  sickness,  misery,  the  world's  sneer ;  the 
bitter  smile,  the  taunting  look,  the  insidious 
whisper  of  the  many ;  I  can  bear  to  hear  my 
own  heart  beat  through  the  silent  night,  and 
know  its  throbs  are  numbered  ;  T  can  bear  the 
undivided  affection  of  my  parents  and  my  sister 
— I  can  endure  your  blessed  heavenly  kindness, 
dear  Cousin !  but  I  cannot  bear  to  think  him 
base,  false,  inhuman,  impious.  To  think  I 
shall  never  meet  in  Heaven  him  whom  I  have 
so  fondly " 

Her  agitation  prevented  the  completion  of 
her  sentence;  she  wiped  away  her  tears,  but 
continued  kneeling.  Geoffrey's  averted  face 
was  buried  in  his  handkerchief.  "  Say,"  she 
added,  in  a  calmer  tone^  "  say  that  you  cannot 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  report !" 

"  Alas  !  Juliet,"  replied  her  cousin,  "  I  must 
not  deceive  you.  I  know  that  it  is  true.  I 
know  it  from  a  friend  whom  I  can  trust  as  I 
would  myself — my  bosom  friend,  Merton  !  who 
was  with  him  in  Paris,  was  present  at  the 
affair,  and  assisted  in  their  escape." 
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"  Their  escape !" 

Juliet  started  to  her  feet:  for  a  moment  a 
wild  glare,  as  of  a  sudden  impulse  to  insanity, 
flashed  from  her  eyes.  She  stepped  quickly 
towards  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  her  hands  closed 
convulsively,  but  the  next  moment  a  softer 
feeling  seemed  to  have  passed  through  her  heart, 
her  eye-lids  dropped,  her  hands  relaxed, — and, 
apparently  forgetful  of  Geoffrey's  presence,  she 
again  sank  on  her  knees  in  silent,  fervent 
prayer.  Some  minutes  passed,  while  she  was 
thus  employed,  her  hands  clasped  upon  a  piece 
of  grass-covered  rock,  and  her  brow  pressed 
against  them.  When  she  rose,  she  said  to  her 
companion  mildly  and  calmly,  "  Cousin,  let  us 
go  home." 

"  Not  yet,*"  exclaimed  he,  "  I  have  much  to 
say,  Juliet,""  at  the  same  moment  trampling  on 
a  group  of  sweet  spring  flowers,  which  lay 
smiling  at  his  feet ;  "  even  thus  have  you  tram- 
pled on  all  that  is  soft,  and  fair,  and  gentle  in 
my  heart.  Yet  look,"  added  he,  pointing  to  a 
flower,    which,   by    the   same    strange   destiny 
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that  often  delights  to  save  one  of  a  perishing 
crew,  of  a  doomed  party,  of  a  destined  race ; 
was  still  rearing  its  fair  uninjured  head  from 
among  its  crushed  kindred, — "  look,  dearest, 
even  from  the  wreck  one  flower  survives,  and  in 
my  trampled  heart  one  hope  is  blooming  still — a 
hope  that  the  pride  of  virtue  will  compel  you  to 
drive  from  your  inmost  thoughts  the  husband 
of  another — and  that  that  noble  heart,  once 
more  free,  will  yield  itself  to  him  whose  faithful 
love  so  well  deserves  the  prize." 

"  Cousin,"  said  Juliet,  "  you  deserve  such 
love  as  I  can  never  feel  again.'' 

"  But,"  said  Geoffrey,  "  I  am  satisfied  if  you 
will  but  say  you  will  be  mine,  and  let  my  con- 
stant effort  be  to  awaken  all  the  faith  which 
slumbers,  but  which  is  not  dead  ;  think  of 
Lionel, — think  of  your  father." 

"  Your  own  kind  heart,"  said  Juliet,  "  will 
never  let  you  desert  Lionel ;  and  for  my  father, 
I  know  not  whether  I  have  a  right  to  let  him 
enjoy  that  which  he  only  values  because  he 
believes  it  is  his  right." 

"  Ah,  Juliet,"  said  her  Cousin,  "  that  is  so- 
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phistry ;  under  it  I  resign  my  claim  ;  it  is  his — 
and  I  will,  if '' 

"  Perhaps"  said  Juliet,  rapidly,  "  my  bewil- 
dered mind  exaggerates  the  injustice  which  I 
think  I  do  my  father  in  keeping  your  secret ; 
but  you  have  my  promise,  and  it  is  sacred. 
How  can  I  see  him  glory  in  a  title  which  I  know 
should  be  another's.  Even  if  this  is  over- 
strained, and  if,  indeed,  the  price  must  be  the 
peace  of  his  child,  it  is  one  I  am  certain  he 
would  never  consent  to  pay." 

"  Her  peace  ?"  said  Geoffrey,  with  solemnity. 
"It  is  that  very  peace  which  I  would  die  to 
secure.  I  do  so  love  you,  Juliet  !  I  have 
so  loved  you  now  for  many  years.  I  have 
thought  of  you  in  the  harsh  defiling  world,  as 
the  Mahometan  thinks  of  the  houri  of  his  para- 
dise— the  bird,  prisoned  in  its  cage,  of  the 
mate  that  sits  in  the  sweet  greenwood,  a  silent 
widow  with  her  orphan  young.  All  that  the 
desolate  wretch  most  clings  to,  is  faint,  com- 
pared with  the  anguish  I  have  endured  for  you. 
And  this  love  is  no  evanescent  feeling ;  coldness 
cannot   chill   it,  indifference   cannot  wither   it. 
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time  cannot  diminish  it.  Oh !  Juliet,  think 
what  life  must  have  been  to  me  for  the  last  few 
years.  Ask  your  own  sad  heart,  and  bid  me 
hope." 

"  Alas  r  said  Juliet,  "  dear  Cousin,  my  own 
heart  tells  me,  that  for  the  desolate  there  is  no 
hope  but  in  Heaven.*" 

"  And  you  will  give  me  no  other,  Juliet  ?'"* 

"  Alas !  I  cannot." 

"  Then  mark  me,"  cried  he,  rising,  with 
frantic  energy,  "  mark  me,  Juliet !  Hope,  lurk- 
ing hope,  has  upheld  me  hitherto ;  you  coldly 
crush  that  hope ;  and  even  as  you  hurl  it  from 
its  secret  throne,  in  my  heart,  even  so  will  I 
fling  this  hated  form  into  the  deep  abyss  before 
me — and  when  the  waves  bring  back  and  dash 
to  pieces  before  your  eyes  the  corpse  of  him  who 
has  so  worshipped,  so  adored  you,  then  will  your 
present  vain  regrets  seem  but  an  idle  dream,  for 
your  heart  will  know  henceforth  but  one  despair 
— the  tardy  remorse  of  ingratitude." 

He  rushed  towards  the  edge  of  the  cliff — 
Juliet  shrieked,  and  clung  to  him.  "  Listen  to 
me,"  she  said. 
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"  What  can  you  say,  to  which  I  can  listen 
now  ?''  he  replied  sternly,  trying  to  unclasp  her 
hand,  which  held  his  coat — "  unless  you  speak  to 
give  me  hope ;  one  moment,  and  even  your  love, 
for  which  alone  I  have  lived  and  prayed,  could 
not  give  me  back  one  hour  of  life — say  that  I 
may  hope,  say  that  some  time  hence,  when 
all  the  crime  of  loving  the  impostor  Wyndham 
shall  have  been  made  clear  and  evident,  you 
will  try  to  love  me.  You  hesitate,  but  I  do 
not."  He  tore  his  coat  from  her  hand — she  fell 
to  the  earth,  but  cried — 

'*  No,  no,  I  do  not  hesitate/' 

He  turned,  raised  her,  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  before  her,  and  said,  in  low  and  trembling 
accents,  "  Repeat  those  words,  my  beloved 
one !" 

Juliet  shrank,  shuddered,  but  said,  "  You 
have  given  me  time/'  And  it  was  almost  joy  to 
her  to  think  that  in  a  shorter  period  than  that 
which  she  would  require,  he  would  be  kneeling 
by  her  early  grave.  "  If  then — in  three  months 
from  this  time,  he  whom  I  have  so  dearly  loved, 
and  to  whom  I  am  affianced,  has  not  returned 
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to  exculpate  himself,  and  claim  my  hand, 
then.  Cousin,  unless  that  hand  is  cold,  and  this 
heart    has    ceased    to    beat,    the    one    shall  be 

yielded  to  you,  and  the  other '"* 

"  The  other,  dearest  Juliet,''  whispered  he, 
"  shall  learn  to  value  the  passionate  devotion  of 
mine."' 

"  But,"  continued  the  unhappy  girl,  "  till  that 
time  has  elapsed,  this  subject  must  never  be 
renewed,  or  alluded  to  between  us — promise  me 
that,  dear  Cousin.""' 

"  It  shall  not,''  replied  he.  "  Indeed  I  shall 
pass  the  long,  yet  blessed  interval,  away  from 
you,  Juliet ;  but  if  prayers  can  bring  down 
blessings,  you  will  be  blessed;  and  I  shall 
find  the  angel  of  my  life  radiant  as  ever. 
Forgive  me,  that  is  the  last  unguarded  word 
I  will  speak." 

The  trembling  Juliet  leant  upon  his  arm, 
and  reached  her  home,  where,  overcome  by  the 
agitation  of  the  day,  she  excused  herself  with 
mournful  gentleness  to  Cousin  Geoffrey,  and 
took  refuge  in  her  own  room. 

VOL.    II.  I 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Cousin  Geoffrey's  departure  was  at  hand, 
and  added  to  the  gloom  of  the  St.  Aubyns''  now 
sorrowful  fire-side.  According  to  his  promise, 
he  refrained  from  alluding  to  the  conditional 
engagement  he  had  forced  Juliet  to  enter  into. 
But  the  hope,  the  rapture,  with  which  he  spoke 
of  his  return,  perhaps  in  less  than  three  months, 
drove  the  colour  from  her  cheek,  and  filled  her 
eyes  with  tears. 

Another  source  of  anguish  had  sprung  up 
for  Juliet  and  her  mother ;  the  latter  liad  re- 
ceived from  her  sister,  Lady  Sackville,  a  pres- 
sing invitation  for  Blanche ;  and  the  advantages 
of  giving  her  a  good  introduction  into  eligible 
society,  and  the  chances  of  her  forming  an 
excellent  establishment,  were  dwelt  upon  with  so 
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much  eloquence  and  worldly  wisdom,  that  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn  felt  it  would  be  unjust  to  consider 
her  own  comfort,  where  her  daughter's  future 
prosperity  was  at  stake. 

The  letter  concluded  with  the  following 
lines : — 

"  I  pique  myself  on  no  overstrained  gene- 
rosity, or  disinterestedness,  dear  sister,  in  my 
wish  to  give  my  niece  every  advantage.  I  am 
a  mother,  and  I  never  lose  sight  of  a  mother's 
principal  duty — the  establishment  of  her  daugh- 
ters. I  candidly  own,  that  at  one  time  I 
would  not  have  exposed  them,  during  a  Lon- 
don season,  to  a  rivalship  with  Blanche,  but 
Gertrude  has  made  the  very  best,  and  Clara 
the  next  best  of  matches;  the  latter  being  just 
married  to  Mr.  Bullion.  Hebe  is  too  young 
to  introduce  just  yet.  And  therefore  I  find 
myself  settled  in  Hanover  Square  for  the 
season,  my  house  newly  done  up,  new  carriage, 
new  liveries,  and  the  use  of  Lady  Hunter's 
opera-box  ;  and  actually  with  no  attraction  to 
bring  the  beaux  to  my  parties  and  my  carriage 
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windows ; — and  nothing  to  display  at  the  opera 
but  my  own  turban  and  well-known  face,  which 
begins  to  look  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear. 

"  This  is  a  strange  feeling  for  one  who  has 
not,  for  the  last  twelve  years,  been  without  a 
daughter  on  her  hands ;  and  long  enough  some 
of  mine  did  hang  on  hand,  I  own;  but  that 
arose  from  their  own  fastidious  obstinacy,  the 
cause  of  more  than  half  the  old  maids  now 
extant.  I  trust  Blanche  will  be  more  docile; 
but  as  she  inherits  something  of  your  romantic 
spirit,  do  not  let  her  know  that  I  mean  to  get 
her  married — that  is,  if  I  can.  Let  her  come  as 
soon  as  convenient,  that  I  may  get  her  into 
training  before  Almacks  begins.  I  will  arrange 
all  that  regards  her  wardrobe ;  she  can  repay  me 
when  she  has  as  many  thousands  as  I  have  hun- 
dreds a  year.  Give  my  best  love  to  her,  and 
thank  her  for  the  beautiful  miniature  of  yourself. 
Do  you  really  look  so  young  as  that  ?  Well, 
there  is  a  wisdom,  after  all,  in  your  retired  lives. 
You  look  brighter  than  some  of  our  belles  in  their 
fifth  season ;  and  if  I  were  to  introduce  you  as 
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a  new  beauty,  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  get 
you  off.  The  flower  keeps  its  freshness  in  the 
shade,  and  withers  in  the  sun.      Voila  tout. 

"  Oh,  by  the  bye^  tell  Blanche  to  give  up  draw- 
ing and  painting  just  now.  Impress  upon  her 
mind  the  grand  maxim,  that  one  charm  is  worth 
a  thousand  talents.  Drawing  is  the  worst  thing  in 
the  world  for  the  eyes,  the  complexion,  and  the 
figure.  Miniature  painting  must  be  destruction 
to  all.  What  man  cares  for  the  fine  pro- 
ductions of  a  girl  with  a  flushed  face  and  red 
eyes  ?  Now,  music  improves  the  expression, 
and  has  no  bad  effect ;  besides,  it  shows ;  but 
drawing;  any  poor  wretch  will  draw  for  you, 
and  let  you  have  all  the  credit  of  his  labours, 
for  a  few  shillings  a  day. 

"  I  object  very  much  to  reading ;  but  I 
would  have  a  protegee  of  mine  lie  on  a  reclining 
board,  for  her  figure,  and  be  read  to ;  she  will 
have  something  to  talk  about ;  and,  to  talk  well, 
ride  well,  and  dance  well,  are,  after  all,  the  only 
essentials  of  modern  education. 

"  I  shall  send  Leno,  my  ov/n  woman,  to  Brigh- 
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ton,  in  the  chariot,  to  meet  my  niece,  if  you  will 
let  me  know  when  she  will  arrive;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  with  love  to  her,  and  all, 

"  I  am  ever 

"  Your  affectionate  sister, 

"  Gertrude  Sackville." 

"Quite  entre  nous,  I  have  a  capital  match 
in  view  for  her, — young,  handsome,  elegant, 
rich,  and  the  very  glass  of  fashion;  but  do 
not  give  a  hint  to  Blanche  herself,  or,  such 
is  the  contradictory  nature  of  w^oman's  heart, 
she  will  hate  him  forthwith." 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  acted  in  accordance  with  her 
sister's  wishes,  and  revealed  to  Blanche  nothing 
but  I^ady  Sackville's  kind  invitation,  and  gene- 
rous offer  of  providing  her  a  suitable  wardrobe ; 
this,  Blanche  would  by  no  means  consent  to. 
"  What  with  her  father's  and  Cousin  Geoffrey's 
elegant  presents,  she  was,"  she  said,  "  well  fitted 
for  a  London  campaign."  Poor  girl !  she  little 
dreamt  of  the  actual  wear  and  tear  of  crowded 
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London  parties,  through  a  long  and  laborious 
season. 

She  made  many  fervent  heart-felt  objections 
to  leaving  her  mother  at  such  a  time,  and  her 
beloved  sister  in  such  delicate  health ;  but 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  gentle  as  she  was,  was  firm 
^nthal,  and  never  yielded  a  point,  where  she 
beUeved  that  the  interests  of  those  dear  to  her, 
required  her  to  be  firm.  The  misery  which  had 
attended  an  unfortunate  attachment  in  Juliet's 
case,  made  her  tremblingly  alive  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  exposing  Blanche  to  a  similar  peril. 
In  the  protracted  lessons,  the  fervent  interest, 
the  respectful  zeal  of  the  young  Eustace  during 
the  lessons  which  he  had  been  giving  to  Blanche, 
the  mother's  anxious  eye  had  seen,  as  she  feared, 
the  dawn  of  a  dangerous  feeling,  and  who  could 
tell  what  might  be  the  silent  power  of  genius, 
devotioUj  and  sorrow,  on  her  warm,  young  heart. 
As  yet  she  was  free  and  joyous  as  a  summer 
bird ;  if  a  tear  dimmed  her  eye,  it  rose  as  she 
gazed  on  Juliets  pale  cheek,  her  mother's 
tender    look,   or   thought    of    the    time   when 
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she  should  not  be  there,  to  soothe  the  one  and 
cheer  the  other.  If  Eustace  Murray  felt  more 
than  a  master's  interest  in  his  intelligent  and 
beautiful  pupil,  as  yet  the  perilous  knowledge 
had  not  dawned  on  Blanche's  mind  ;  and  the 
mother  prayed  that  her  daughter''s  heart  might 
never  be  exposed  to  so  severe  a  trial. 

With  a  mother's  regardlessness  of  herself 
and  her  own  comfort,  she  hastened  Blanche's 
departure,  and  we  find  the  St.  Aubyns  now 
arrived  at  the  eve  of  that  event  which,  in  their 
little  household,  was  one  of  such  vast  and  pain- 
ful importance. 

Eustace  Murray  had  called  to  give  his  last 
lesson,  to  take  his  leave  of  Blanche,  and  to  assist 
her  in  carefully  packing  up  some  of  the  exqui- 
site works,  both  in  miniature  and  oils,  which 
she  had  finished  under  his  direction. 

He  looked  pale  and  sorrow^ful,  and  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn  noticed  that  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears  whenever  he  gazed  on  Blanche,  and  that 
his  white  hand  trembled  as  he  arranged  the 
pictures  in  their  cases.  Blanche,  who  believed  that 
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he  was  still  suffering  from  recent  indisposition, 
spoke  to  him  with  almost  sisterly  interest, 
insisted  on  his  following  this  plan,  on  his  taking 
that  remedy,  and  ended  by  saying  she  should 
soon  call  on  him,  to  see  if  he  had  attended 
to  all  her  directions.  A  faint  smile,  like  that 
of  moonlight  on  a  sepulchre  (so  little  was  there 
of  warmth  or  hope  in  its  ray)  stole  over  the 
white  cheek  of  Eustace  Murray. 

Blanche  left  the  room.  He  was  alone  Avith 
her  mother.  With  many  hesitations,  blushes, 
and  excuses,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  took  out  her  purse, 
and  saying  that  it  was  impossible  to  repay  such 
exertions  as  his, — that  the  progress  Blanche 
had  made  was  above  all  recompense,  and  that 
she  felt  almost  ashamed  to  offer  one  so  paltry, — 
handed  him  a  bank  note. 

Eustace  did  not  seem  to  understand  her  ;  he 
did  not  extend  his  hand,  but  his  cheek  srew 
paler,  and  his  lips  quivered. 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  was  much  embarrassed  ;  she 
remained  for  a  moment  or  two  silent,  then  kindly 
drew  near,  and  said,  "  Do  not  think  that  I  offer 
I  5 
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this  paltry  sum  as  payment.  Do  not  imagine  I 
wish  to  wipe  out  the  obligation  I  shall  ever  owe 
you  ;  above  all,  do  not  fancy  that  were  your 
circumstances,  my  dear  young  friend,  more 
prosperous,  I  should  not  glory  in  owing  so  much 
to  one  so  generous.  You  have  given  my  daugh- 
ter a  talent  to  which  she  may  one  day  turn  for 
support.'^ 

"  God  forbid !"'  said  Eustace  in  a  low  tone. 

"  I  would  rather  thank  God,"  said  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn,  "  that,  if  it  be  needful,  she  has  it  to 
turn  to ;  it  is  a  noble  resource  ;  and  the  proudest 
need  not  blush  to  make  the  mind  supply  the 
bodily  wants  with  which  it  has  pleased  Heaven 
to  encumber  them.  When  fortune  smiles,  as 
smile  it  will,  on  genius  like  yours,  I  may, 
perhaps,  ask  of  you  the  assistance  I  now  implore 
you  to  accept.'' 

"  I  cannot,"  said  Eustace,  labouring  under 
violent  agitation.  "  1  can  barter  for  base  pelf  the 
mechanical  efforts  of  my  hands  and  eyes,  but 
my  very  soul  has  presided  over  the  lessons  I 
have  given   her.     I   cannot  sell  my  soul.     Do 
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not  force  me  to  remember,  that  the  poor  artist 
cannot  be  your  friend.  Do  not  urge  it,"  he 
added,  as  a  flush  crossed  his  cheek.  "  The  fire 
purchased  with  your  money  would  chill, — the 
food  would  choke  me, — the  sense  of  deep  de- 
gradation would  be  ever  in  my  mind.  My 
blood  is  gentle,  my  birth  something  more.  Do 
not  make  me  seem  to  myself  so  utterly  sordid. 
Let  there  be  one  resting-place  in  my  heart.  Let 
me,  in  the  oppressive  misery  of  a  disappointed 
life,  remember,  that  the  gentle  smiles  of  one  dear 
household  has  greeted  the  poor  artist  as  an  equal  ! 
Let  me  think  of  the  happy  hours  I  have  spent 
here,  without  shame !  You  do  not  know 
me, — you  cannot  tell  what  it  is  to  be 
reminded  that  you  have  looked  on  me  as  a 
hireling,  will  think  of  me  as  a  hireling,  and 
not  a  friend.  It  may  seem  mad,  ungrateful, 
insolent,  misplaced — it  must,  if  you  cannot  read 
my  miserable  heart.  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  it  is  a 
heart  without  a  hope  from  the  future — let  it 
have  one  bright  independent  spot  of  refuge  in 
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the  past.  It  is  not  pride.  I  know  you  can 
compel  me  to  be  paid — yet  do  not  f 

Tears  gushed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  fell  on 
his  knees  before  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn. 

Her  own  eyes  were  moist,  as  she  raised  the 
strange  child  of  genius  and  sorrow,  and  return- 
ing the  money  to  her  purse,  said,  "  Be  it  as 
you  will.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  be  obliged  to 
you,  my  dear  young  friend — nay,  I  will  ask 
you  to  come  sometimes,  and  see  if  you  can 
waken  in  Juliet  any  of  her  sister's  passion  for 
your  art ;  I  shall  thus  increase  the  obligation 
which  you  fancy  I  shrink  from.  Alas  !  such  con- 
temptible vanity  would  ill  become  the  mother 
of  those  who,  without  your  genius,  may  yet  be 
exposed  to  your  trials."" 

"  Ah,**'  said  Eustace,  somewhat  composed, 
"  I  will  pray  that  that  may  never  be.  My 
mother  is  anxiously  watching  for  her  invalid. 
I  cannot  wait  to  bid  Miss  Blanche  adieu  ;  but 
you  will,  perhaps,  offer  her,  with  my  fervent 
wishes    for    her    happiness,   a    picture,    which 
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possibly  will  please  her  more  than  any  which 
the  gay  world  will  present  to  her  view." 

He  took  out  an  exquisite  miniature,  in  which 
were  gracefully  grouped  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn, 
and  Juliet ;  the  likenesses,  taken  by  stealth,  and 
finished  in  private,  were  perfect.  The  parents 
were  listening  to  a  letter,  signed  "  Blanche," 
read  by  Juliet.  Affection,  interest,  and  smiling 
attention,  enlivened  every  countenance ;  and  the 
mother  wept  over  this  tribute  of  genius  and 
hopeless  love,  almost  as  if  the  young  sufferer 
had  been  her  own  beloved  son. 

She  thought  it  due  to  Eustace,  to  let  Blanche 
know  that  he  had  perseveringly  refused  all 
remuneration,  and  to  present  his  exquisite  re- 
membrance ;  but  she  confined  herself  to  this, 
and  took  care  to  say  nothing  which  might 
waken  in  her  daughter's  heart  the  interest  she 
could  not  but  feel  busy  at  her  own. 

When  Eustace  Murray  left  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn, 
he  sauntered  for  some  time  in  the  evening- 
twilight,  along  the  sea-shore.  The  fresh  air 
cooled  his  brow,  and  turned  the  current  of  his 
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thoughts.  He  sat  down,  and  watched  the  waives 
swell,  and  break  against  the  cliffs,  till  he  almost 
wished  that  such  might  be  his  own  fate. 
He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  thought 
over  the  one  long  agony  existence  had  been 
to  him.  Love,  the  sweet  light  of  all  other 
hearts,  rising  on  his  baleful  and  deadly,  as 
the  sun  o'er  the  destined  city  of  the  plague, 
lighting  its  withered  flowers,  and  its  blighted 
hopes — poison  in  its  smile — death  in  its  radi- 
ance— Love  without  Hope.  Well  may  the 
philosopher  ensconced  in  his  own  snug  study, 
who  has  loved  a  little,  and  been  loved  a  little  in 
return,  decide  that  such  love  has  never  been  ! 
Who  turns  from  the  ample  banquet,  to  ponder 
on  the  starving  beggar  ?  —  who  looks  beyond 
his  own  narrowed  and  satisfied  affections,  to 
contemplate  the  unredeemable  and  boundless 
anguish  of  hopeless  love  ? 

The  young  artist  remained  for  some  time  on 
the  cold  sea  shore,  till  a  few  stars  began  faintly 
to  shew  themselves  in  the  deep  blue  sky,  he  rose 
from  the  shore,  and    hastened  back  to   Dieppe. 
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As  he  passed  through   the  principal  street,  he 
stopped  near  a  jeweller  s   shop, — shuddered, — 
then  said  to  himself,  "  Why  should  I  shrink  ? 
It  has    spared   me   so    vile   a  misery — it   must 
be    so  !     We    have    no    resources  ;    my    poor 
mother's  silent  tears  revealed  the    truth."     He 
entered    the    shop,    and    offered   for    sale    an 
antique   signet   ring, — long  a    valued  relic   of 
former   grandeur  in   the   Murray   family,   and 
prized    by    Eustace    himself,    as    the    imagi- 
native prize  an  inanimate  object,  invested  by 
fancy    with   a    thousand    unspeakable    associa- 
tions, and   unpalpable    charms.     It    had   been 
handed  down  through   many  generations ;  the 
crest  of  the  Murrays  was  on  the  seal;  and  it 
was  surrounded  by  brilliants.     The  jeweller  ex- 
amined the  brilliants,  and   with   more  civility 
than  would  be  shown  in  England  to  a  stranger, 
evidently  in  want,  and  ashamed   of  being   so, 
offered  five  hundred  francs.     Eustace  asked  for 
half  the  sum,  with  the  privilege  of  redeeming  the 
ring,  if  in  his  power,  within  three  months.     The 
smile,  as  of  one  who  has  made  a  good  bargain. 
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lighted  the  jewellers  face  as  he  consented. 
Eustace  grasped  the  welcomed  money,  and  has- 
tened home.  He  silently  placed  it  in  his  mother's 
lap,  and  threw  himself  into  the  arm-chair  which 
her  tender  care  had  wheeled  to  the  fire  for  him. 
A  good  fire  had  been  made,  she  herself  scarcely 
knew  how.  But  a  mother  will  always  find 
something  to  make  a  fire  for  a  darling  son. 

"  Thank  you,  dearest  mother,"  said  he,  as  she 
placed  the  excellent  coffee  she  herself  had  pre- 
pared, with  all  the  dainties  she  could  muster, 
beside  him. 

"  But  you  take  nothing,"  said  the  anxious 
parent ;  "  is  it  not  good  ?"" 

"  Excellent,  dear  mother,"  replied  Eustace. 

"  Well,  prove  to  me  you  think  so  f  and  she 
forced  on  him  the  buttered  toast  and  sweetmeats, 
which  mammas  always  seem  to  think  must  act 
as  balm  to  a  wounded  spirit,  or  a  disappointed 
heart. 

Eustace  was  no  churl,  and  he  tried  to  please 
her;  and  she,  watching  with  delight  every  morsel 
he   ate,  as    a  source  of  joyful  retrospect,    and 
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animating  hope,  shared  his  repast  with  a 
grateful  and  delighted  heart. 

"  Do  not  paint  to-night,  my  love,''  said  she, 
"  I  am  sure  it  makes  you  ilL'' 

"  No,  dearest  mother,""  said  Eustace,  "  it  is 
my  greatest  solace."  And  in  a  little  while  the 
son  was  entirely  engrossed  by  the  creations  of 
his  pencil !  and  his  mother  sat  by  his  side,  as  she 
had  sat  for  so  many  years,  silently  plying  her 
needle  for  him,  till  the  clock  struck  eleven  ;  and 
then,  fondly  kissing  his  pale  brow,  she  said, 
"  Dearest,  I  am  going  to  bed ;  do  not  sit  up 
late.  I  will  put  some  lemonade  in  your  room. 
God  bless  you,  Eustace,  do  not  stay  up  long."' 

She  folded  up  her  work,  and  having  seen 
that  all  that  could  contribute  to  the  comfort  of 
her  son's  room  was  attended  to,  she  retired  to 
her  own  often  sleepless  pillow. 

As  she  bent  to  kiss  Eustace's  brow,  her  quick 
eye  had  caught  the  subject  of  his  pencil  ;  but 
with  a  woman's  tact,  and  a  mother's  instinct,  she 
made  no  remark  ;  she  did  not  even  seem  aware 
what  the  subject  was  that  engrossed  him ;  but 
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it  recurred  to  her  mind  in  the  silent  night,  and 
told  a  mournful  tale  to  a  mother's  heart. 

At  one  furtive  glance,  she  had  recognised 
beneath  Eustace's  hand  the  beautiful  face  and 
form  of  Blanche  St.  Aubyn,  in  the  attitude  he 
had  himself  suggested  at  Mrs.  Hodnot's  party. 
The  angelic  face,  the  long  golden  hair,  the 
mournful  tenderness  of  the  attitude — the  urn — 
the  withered  wreaths — the  unstrung  lyre — the 
pallet — all  proclaimed  the  subject  the  same — 
"  Pity  weeping  over  the  tomb  of  Genius,"  and 
the  mother's  heart  felt  chill,  as  she  thought 
whose  that  genius  might  be.  "  And  yet,''  she 
whispered  to  herself,  "  if,  indeed,  he  loves  her, 
why  should  not  his  love  be  a  happy  love  ?  In 
what  is  she  superior  to  my  boy  ?  What  must 
that  woman  be,  who  would  not  love  my  beautiful, 
generous,  devoted  son — with  his  fine  features, 
his  tall  figure,  his  magical  genius,  and  the  music 
of  his  voice  ? — superior — he  has  not  his  equal 
in  the  world !  nor  she  nor  any  other  woman 
deserves  such  a  treasure !" 

So  different  are  the  same  person,  talents,  and 
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qualities  in  the  estimation  of  the  fond  mother, 
and  in  that  of  the  shrinking,  self-contemning, 
enamoured  son  I 

;Mrs.  Murray  lay  many  hours  cold  and  wake- 
ful, pondering  these  things  in  her  heart.  At 
length,  at  about  two,  she  heard  the  languid  step 
of  Eustace  on  the  stairs.  He  slept  in  a  small 
room  over  her  head  ;  and  for  some  time  after  he 
had  closed  his  door,  she  could  distinguish  him 
pacing — now  slowly,  now  rapidly,  up  and  down 
his  apartment. 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  mother's 
silly  fancy,''  she  said  to  herself.  '•  Last  week 
he  was  as  busy  with  the  portraits  of  the  other 
members  of  the  same  family.  He  is  still, 
now.  If  it  were  not  so  very  late,  I  would  go 
to  his  room,  to  see  if  he  is  warm  and  com- 
fortable ;  but  he  would  be  so  vexed,  if  I  risked 
taking  cold."" 

She  lay  for  some  time,  silently  recalHng  every 
look  of  Blanche's,  and  every  word  of  her  son's, 
until  she  had  arrived  at  the  very  comfortable 
maternal  conviction  that  the  affection  could  not 
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possibly  preponderate  on  the  side  of  Eustace ; 
and  that  if  he  was  in  love,  the  lady  must  be 
more  so  still.  She  had  just  become  warm,  and 
was  dropping  off  to  sleep,  when  she  thought  she 
heard  a  groan,  or  a  sound  between  a  shriek  and 
a  groan,  from  her  son's  room.  She  started  up 
in  her  bed,  and  listened  attentively,  her  hands 
clasped,  and  her  lips  apart.  Yes,  she  distinctly 
heard  a  groan.  In  a  moment  she  had  darted 
from  her  bed — cold,  danger,  were  all  forgotten. 
She  flung  a  cloak  around  her,  and  stole  bare- 
footed across  the  brick  floor,  and  up  the  stone 
staircase.  She  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  door 
of  Eustace's  apartment, — her  heart  still,  but  a 
prayer  on  her  lips ;  and  then  she  gently  raised 
the  latch,  and  entered  noiselessly  ;  one  glance 
sufliced  to  shew  her  that  he  was  safe ;  he  was  in 
bed,  and  sleeping ;  but  it  was  a  troubled,  fearful 
slumber ;  and  doubtless,  in  its  anguish,  he  had 
uttered  the  sounds  she  had  heard.  Still  he  was 
there;  her  darling,  her  all — her  good,  her 
beautiful,  her  kind  one — and   that  was  enough 
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to  make  the  poor  old  mother  kneel,  and  raise 
her  tearful  eyes  in  gratitude  to  Heaven. 

They  formed  a  touching  picture,  that  devoted 
mother  and  her  gifted  son.  With  all  the  regard- 
lessness  of  bodily  comfort  which  bespeaks  the 
despair  of  the  heart,  he  had  undrawn  the  curtains 
with  which  her  care  had  shrouded  the  windows, — 
and  the  full  cold  brilliancy  of  the  moon  of  early 
spring  poured  upon  his  neat  yet  narrow  bed. 
It  was  an  artist's  room.  And  spite  of  the 
mother  s  watchful  care,  every  corner  betrayed 
that  it  was  so.  Here  the  moon  lighted  a  half- 
finished  Venus,  whose  features,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously to  the  artist  himself,  had  more  of 
Blanche  than  of  Her  of  Medicis ;  the  high, 
full  forehead — the  expressive  lip,  and  a  some- 
thing which  told  that  the  spirit  within  had  made 
itself  a  fitting  shrine.  Here  a  lay  figure,  ready 
draped,  gave  a  chill  to  one  corner  ;  while  a  skele- 
ton undraped,  filled  the  other  with  horror. 
Casts  of  limbs,  and  of  all  the  most  approved 
busts,  were  strewn  on  the  table,  among  which 
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gleamed,  in  the  moonlight,  the  flowers  of  some 
plants  Eustace  had  reared  for  Blanche,  and  a 
cage  of  goldfinches,  which,  with  the  most  perse- 
vering zeal,  he  had  tamed  and  taught  for  her. 
Neither  had  he  summoned  courage  to  offer  her. 

Shells,  dried  flowers,  seaweed,  plants  of  every 
kind,  were  crowded  together,  with  beautiful 
designs,  some  merely  sketched ;  a  guitar  and  a 
flute,  and  a  song  written  out  by  Blanche,  lay 
among  the  chaos. 

The  young  artisfs  rest  seemed  guarded  by 
the  spirits  of  the  past.  At  the  foot  of  the 
bed  writhed  a  Laocoon ;  and  from  the  centre 
of  the  room,  a  proud  young  Apollo  seemed 
aiming  a  shaft  at  the  slumberer.  A  Cupid 
lay  on  roses,  smiling  in  his  sleep,  as  if  pleased 
that  he  had  not  missed  his  aim.  A  kneeling 
Saint,  nearly  buried  her  face  in  the  curtains ; 
and  a  young  Endymion  basked,  as  of  yore,  in 
the  moon's  sweet  smile, — while,  pale  and  lovely 
as  the  classical  and  marble  features  around  him, 
lay  the  young  artist,  the  disappointed  genius. 
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the  hopeless,  lover !  The  light  fell  full  upon 
his  face,  and  showed  the  kneeling  mother  the 
tears  that  hung  upon  his  long  eye-lashes  ; — 
there  was  something  almost  death-like  in  the 
whiteness  of  his  lofty  forehead,  and  somewhat 
sunken  cheek,  and  his  thin  hands,  were  clasped 
upon  his  bosom. 

She  gazed  upon  him  till,  in  that  mysterious 
light,  it  seemed  to  her  that  his  face  looked  like 
the  face  of  the  dead.  It  is  an  awful  moment, 
in  which  it  first  occurs  to  us  that  what  we 
love  may  die — die,  and  leave  us  alone  and 
desolate,  in  the  cold  and  heartless  world. 

She  drew  nearer  to  him  at  the  thought ;  she 
bent  over  him,  her  trembling  lips  touched  the 
rich  masses  of  his  auburn  hair.  Yes,  there  were 
tears  on  his  eye-lids,  and  heavy  sighs  heaved 
his  bosom.  Ah!  she  has  now  no  doubt.  He 
fervently  clasps  an  embroidered  handkerchief. 
It  was  Blanche's.  Her  name  is  on  his  lips. 
"  Blanche,''  he  murmured,  "  Blanche ;  she 
scorns,  she  despises  me !  Others  woo  her,  she 
smiles  on  another !    ay,  lead  her  to  the  altar ! 
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And  now  drive  your  pawing  steeds,  and 
blazoned  chariots,  over  the  body  of  the  pre- 
sumptuous artist. — Ha  !    ha !" 

He  laughed  a  fierce  laugh,  awful  in  his  mother's 
ear,  and  she  saw  that  the  veins  in  his  brow  were 
swollen,  and  that  there  was  foam  on  his  lip : 
presently  he  sighed  heavily,  and  murmured, 
in  his  altered  mood,  "  Lay  it  in  the  grave  with 
me,  dear  mother, — I  have  kept  it  ever  on  my 
heart,  it  was  her's.  Mother  !  do  not  let  them 
take  it  from  me  !'"*  He  pressed  the  handkerchief 
more  closely  to  his  heart,  and  then  sank  into 
a  dreamless  sleep. 

His  mother  watched  beside  him  long,  and  her 
tears  flowed  almost  unconsciously.  At  length 
she  gently  kissed  his  fevered  brow,  drew  the 
curtains  around  him,  and  murmured,  "  Be 
merciful  to  him.  Heaven."  She  found  her  way 
back  to  her  own  bed,  there  after  some  time  she 
fell  asleep;  and  woke  in  the  morning  afflicted 
with  an  incipient  cold,  which  eventually  confined 
her  to  her  room  for  three  weeks,  from  that 
miserable  and  unforgotten  night. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Blanche  was  not  one  of  tliose  philoso- 
phical heroines,  who  enter  upon  a  scene  of 
gaiety  without  one  flutter  of  the  heart ;  who 
anticipate  no  pleasure  from  conquests  and  finery, 
and  consider  it  de  rigueur  to  walk  througli 
a  I^ondon  season,  cold  and  haughty  spectators 
of  the  miracles  wrought  by  their  irresistible 
charms. 

She  had  wept  bitterly  at  parting  with  her 
family  ;  the  voyage  she  was  to  perform  under 
the  chaperonage  of  Mrs.  Faithful,  who  was 
going  over  to  England.  Mr.  Wheezer,  too, 
who  had  long  wished  to  consult  his  London 
physician,  but  had  shrunk  from  the  discomforts 
of  the  journey,  thought  this  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  taking  it. 

VOL.    II.  K 
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He  felt  sure  that  Blanche's  excellent  heart, 
and  Mrs.  Faithful's  interested  views,  would 
make  them  do  all  in  their  power  to  enliven  the 
voyage,  and  to  make  it  easy  to  him ;  and  Mrs. 
Faithful,  who  had  been  more  gloomy  and  mo- 
rose than  ever  in  her  presentiments,  since  Mrs. 
Dashwood's  intended  marriage  was  announced, 
saw  a  gleam  of  hope  for  herself,  and  became 
very  active  in  her  arrangements  for  the  journey, 
and  her  attentions  to  Mr.  Wheezer. 

Blanche  called  at  Mrs.  Hodnot's,  to  take  leave 
of  all  her  acquaintances  there.  Her  cheerful 
and  obliging  temper  had  made  her  popular,  in 
spite  of  the  envy  she  excited  ;  and  she  was  more 
than  ever  so,  now  that  all  had  some  favour  to 
ask,  a  letter  to  be  taken,  a  contraband  present 
to  be  smuggled  over,  to  some  "  beloved  friend  ;'' 
a  lawyer,  who  would  not  wTite,  to  be  made 
to  do  so ;  a  tenant  to  be  teazed  into  paying  his 
arrears. 

Mr.  Wheezer  had  made  his  sad  state  of 
health  an  excuse  for  declining  any  commissions ; 
and  Mrs.  Faithful  thought  it  a  sin  to  smuggle. 
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except  for  herself.  So  every  one  applied  to 
Blanche,  who  promised  to  do  all  she  could  for 
every  one. 

"  I  suppose,  my  dear  Miss  Blanche,"  said 
Sir  Caesar,  who  was  calling  at  ]\Irs.  Hodnot's, 
"  you  won't  object  to  taking  over  Antonia's 
picture  of  your  humble  servant,  which  I  wish 
you  to  have  properly  packed,  at  any  picture 
dealer's  you  like,  in  London,  and  sent  down 
to  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Leicester's  palace.  It 
will  give  you  very  little  trouble,  and  I  shall 
esteem  it  a  favour.  I  am  aware  that  his  Lord- 
ship has  long  wished  to  have  my  picture  to 
place  in  his  splendid  gallery.  Of  course,  it 
ouscht  to  be  there ;  it  is  absurd  that  it  is  not 
there  already ;"  and  he  looked  at  Blanche,  as  if 
she  were  to  blame  for  the  omission. 

'^  I  consider  it  Antonia's  chef  cTceuvre,'"  added 
he  pompously.  "  I  am  sure,  when  you  see 
it,  you  will  be  delighted  to  take  charge  of  it. 
By  the  bye,  it  ought  to  be  framed,  and  there  is 
no  time  to  get  it  done  here.  Will  you,  my  dear 
Miss  Blanche,  yourself  fix  on  a  frame  in  London .'' 
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a  handsome  one  of  course.  The  bill  you  can 
send  to  me  here,  when  you  write  to  your  mother ; 
of  course  it  ought  to  be  framed — do  you  not 
think  so  ?'' 

Blanche  could  not  but  own  that  it  ought  to  be 
framed,  although  in  her  heart  she  wished  the 
treasure  were  not  to  be  ccmfided  to  her.  Had 
her  mother  been  there,  she  would  have  gently 
refused  for  her  daughter  so  disagreeable  a  commis- 
sion ;  but  her  absent  father  understood  nothing 
of  what  was  passing.  Then  Miss  Whitehead 
had  an  immense  fantasia,  dedicated  to  the 
Bishop,  and  she  wanted  Blanche  to  arrange 
with  a  music  publisher  to  get  it  printed,  and  to 
see  that  it  was  sent,  and  so  forth. 

]\Irs.  Dash  wood  had  numberless  letters,  only 
just  to  be  j^utinto  the  twopenny  post,  to  announce 
her  approaching  nuptials ;  and  Sir  Caesar,  when 
last  in  England,  had  left  an  old  umbrella  in  a 
hackney  coach,  which  he  thought  might  be 
recovered  by  an  inquiry  at  the  office. 

"It  was  not  a  very  valuable  umbrella,  and  the 
best  of  umbrellas  would  scarcelv,"*'  he  said,  "  be 
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worth  troubling  Miss  Blanche  or  himself  about ; 
but  there  were  circumstances,  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, connected  with  this  umbrella ;  it  had 
sheltered  a  very  illustrious  personage  in  a  tete-a- 
tete  with  which  he  had  been  honoured ;  and  if, 
through  Miss  Blanche's  inquiries,  it  could  be 
recovered,  she  would  save  a  relic  dear  to  feelings 
more  important  than  those  of  so  humble  an 
individual  as  Sir  Caesar  Whitehead." 

"  How  am  I  to  know  it  ?''  asked  Blanche. 

"  My  name  and  crest  are  on  it,''  said  Sir 
Caesar  Whitehead,  "  worked  by  Antonia  in  red, 
and  beautifully  done  too."" 

Tiny  wanted  a  doll,  and  Mrs.  Barton  and  the 
Captains  wished  for  some  English  soap,  and  other 
cosmetics.  It  would  be  so  easy  to  order  them  at 
Atkinson's,  and  to  send  them  when  she  heard  of 
an  opportunity.  Some  one  would  be  sure  to  be 
going  over,  if  she  would  but  get  them.  And  poor 
Miss  Primrose,  whose  attack  on  Cousin  GeoiFrey's 
heart  had  ended  in  a  dreadful  lumbago,  im- 
plored so  feelingly  for  some  English  opodeldoc, 
that  Blanche  inwardly  vowed  that  if  she  could 
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do  nothing  else,  that  at  least  should  be  attended 
to.  It  was  curious  to  see  the  parting  of  the  two 
widows,  who,  for  so  long  a  time,  had  never  met 
without  a  taunt  or  a  sarcasm, 

j\lrs.  Dash  wood's  triumph  was  not  so  com- 
plete as  she  had  anticipated,  because  Mrs.  Faith- 
ful carried  off  Mr.  AVhcezer ;  and  no  one  could 
tell  what  might  be  Mr.  Wheezer'*s  private  reason 
for  going  over  to  England  in  the  same  vessel 
with  Mrs.  Faithful.  Mrs.  Faithful  was  not  quite 
so  crest-fallen  as  she  had  feared  she  would  be, 
because  she  made  her  adieus  leaning  on  Mr. 
Wheezer's  arm,  while  Mrs.  Dashwood  was  only 
supported  by  the  Major.  Now  the  Major  had 
only  a  small  income,  was  rather  dirty,  took 
snufF,  was  a  bad  dresser,  and  never  wore  gloves. 

Mr.  Wheezer,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  good 
income,  took  no  snuff,  was  scrupulously  clean,  a 
very  neat  dresser,  and  always  wore  the  nicest, 
newest  light  kids.  The  spectators  thought  the 
hope  of  Mr.  Wheezer,  better  than  the  reality  of 
the  Major. 

*'  Good    bye,    Mrs.   Dashwood,"   said    Mrs. 
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Faithful,  as  she  was  about  to  embark.  "  I  am 
sure  if  you  are  to  marry,  I  hope  you  may  marry, 
and  that  all  will  be  as  you  expect,  ma'am." 

"  I  think,"  replied  ]\Irs.  Dashwood,  "  that 
wish  would  suit  you  better,  ma'am.  Of  my 
marrying  there  is  no  doubt;  but  I  am  sure  I 
should  rejoice  to  congratulate  you  on  a  change 
of  condition." 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  in  that  way,  ma'am,'** 
said  ]\IrSc  Faithful,  "  remember  I  am  a  mono- 
gamist, ma'am.  I  wear  these  weeds  as  a  token 
to  all  mankixid.  that  I  have  given  up  the  luxu- 
ries, and  vanities  of  this  life." 

''  Then  you  consider  a  husband  a  luxury, 
ma'am  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Dashwood,  pertly. 

"  Not  every  husband,  ma'am,  certainly," 
sneered  Mrs.  Faithful,  glancing  at  the  IVIajor, 
who  began  to  twirl  his  moustachios,  and  to  look 
very  fierce. 

Mrs.  Dashwood  coloured.  "  Do  you  know, 
ma'am,"  said  she,  "  some  people  assert  that  you 
wear  your  weeds  because  they  become  you  ?" 
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"  Become  me?"  said  Mrs.  Faithful.  "  These 
emblems  of  mortality,  oh,  oh  !'' 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Dash  wood,  "  they  are 
to  some  faces,  ma'am,  particularly  at  a  certain 
age." 

"  A  certain  age,  ma'am  !"  exclaimed  the  sanc- 
timonious Mrs.  Faithful,  "  I  should  like  to  know 
what  you  call  a  certain  age,  Mrs.  Dash  wood ; 
and  as  for  that,  ma'am,  I  have  not  arrived  at  a 
more  certain  age  than  other  people.  What  do 
you  think  of  that,  Mr.  Wheezer  ?" 

"  My  dear  fair  friends,"  said  Wheezer,  "  by 
a  certain  age,  as  far  as  you  are  both  concerned, 
I  understand  an  age  when  you  are  certain  to 
please.  My  dear  Mrs.  Dashwood,  this  lamVs- 
wool  comforter  is,  indeed,  a  bosom  friend  !  I 
know  not  how  to  thank  you.  Dearest  Mrs. 
Faithful,  have  you  the  camphor  julep  in  your 
basket .''  What  a  poor  delicate  creature  I  am. 
Heigh  ho." 

"  I  should  like  to  know,  ma'am,"  again  said 
Mrs.  Faithful,  "  who  has  been  making  remarks 
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on    my  dear    unforsaken  -weeds,  and   my  poor 
face  ?" 

"  The  Major  for  one,  ma'am,"  said  Dashwood. 

"  The  Major,  ma'am,  should  be  too  much 
taken  up  with  your  face  to  be  passing  his  com- 
pliments on  mine.'' 

"  Oh  !  I  have  sad  reason  to  be  jealous,  n''est-ce 
pas?''''  said  Mrs.  Dashwood,  turning  to  her 
Major.  "  I  wish,  Mrs.  Faithful,  you  could 
have  staid  to  dance  at  my  wedding." 

"  A  widow  dance  at  a  widow's  wedding,"  ex- 
claimed the  other.  "  Oh  !  the  vanities  of  this 
world  !  Mrs.  Dashwood,  I  hope  you  may  not 
live  to  repent  your  love  of  them  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes." 

"  No,  that  I  shall  never  do,"  answered  Mrs. 
Dashwood ;  "  repent  when  I  may,  it  shall  be  in 
a  smart  cap,  and  a  becoming  gown.  By  the 
bye,  Mrs.  Faithful  (with  an  illiberal  triumph  in 
her  own  success),  take  my  advice,  cast  the 
w^eeds  aside;  a  few  gay  flowers  and  bright 
colours  do  ten  times  the  execution,  as  I  am  a 
proof." 
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"  The  time  tvill  come/'  answered  the  rival 
lady,  but  just  at  the  moment  the  packet  bell 
began  to  ring. 

"  Good  bye,  dear  Mrs.  Dashwood,"  said  Mr, 
Wheezer,  who  always  calculated  possibilities, 
"  I  hope  we  may  meet  again." 

"  We  shall  meet  again — we  shall  all  meet 
again^^  said  Mrs.  Faithful. 

Mr.  Wheezer,  who  did  not  want  to  hear 
where,  hurried  on  board  to  secure  the  best  berth. 
Blanche,  bathed  in  tears,  tore  herself  from  the 
embraces  of  her  weeping  family,  and  remained 
on  deck  till  she  could  no  longer  distinguish 
them  on  the  pier,  where  they  stood  watch- 
ing the  vessel  till  it  was  lost  to  their  view. 
For  some  time  Blanche's  spirits  were  saddened 
by  the  recollection  of  Juliefs  pale  cheek,  and 
her  mother's  tearful  farewell.  But  there  is  a 
perennial  spring  of  hope  in  a  young  untried 
heart,  and  much  is  expected  from  that  fairy 
region,  the  future ;  besides,  she  should  have  so 
much  to  tell  them, — she  would  write  so  often, — - 
so  many  important  things  must  happen. 
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She  was  soon  aroused  from  her  now  delight- 
ful reveries.  She  had  left  Mrs.  Faithful  in  the 
"  saloon "  with  Mr.  Wheezer,  and  had  betaken 
herself  to  the  deck,  where  she  sat  enjoying  the 
fresh  air,  and  the  bright  waters. 

Mrs.  Faithful,  looking  rather  pale,  came  to 
her,  and,  with  more  gentleness  than  was  her 
wont,  asked  her  to  come  and  help  her  to  amuse 
and  console  poor  Mr.  Wheezer,  who  seemed  to 
feel  the  voyage  very  much.  She  added,  "  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  young  to  do  all  they 
could  to  soothe  the  sufferings  of  those  more 
advanced  in  life;  and,  after  all,  there  was  no 
knowing  how  soon  they  might  themselves  be  in 
need  of  kindness  and  care,  for  many  were 
blighted  in  their  first  bloom  by  slow  disease ; 
and  many  were  cut  off  in  their  flower,  without 
having  done  one  good  deed  to  bear  witness 
for  them. 

Blanche^s  heart  required  no  urging  to  an  act 
of  kindness  ;  she  hastened  to  the  saloon.  There, 
propped  up  by  pillows,  covered  with  cloaks, 
and  a  handkercliief  of  Mrs,  Faithful's  tied  over 
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his  head,  lay  Mr.  Wheezer.  Tea,  lemonade, 
brandy  and  water,  julep,  and  every  approved 
specific  were  at  hand.  He  lay,  breathing  appa- 
rently with  great  difficulty,  and  said  faintly, 
when  Blanche  approached,  and  kindly  asked 
how  he  felt  ?  "  Very  poorly  indeed,  my  dear 
young  friend,  very  so  so.  My  kind  Mrs.  Faith- 
ful, would  it  be  asking  too  much  of  you,  to  beg 
you  to  bathe  my  forehead,  and  to  rub  my  hands 
with  a  little  eau  de  Cologne  ?     I  feel  very  faint." 

Mrs.  Faithful  looked  rather  prudish,  but 
Blanche,  who  saw  in  Mr.  Wheezer  nothing 
but  a  pale,  suffering  old  man,  volunteered  her 
services,  and  then  the  widow  declared  that 
she  would  bathe  Mr.  Wheezer's  brow,  if 
Blanche  would  rub  his  hands.  Blanche  got 
tired  long  before  Mr.  Wheezer  did;  but  as 
he  was  profuse  of  gentle  thanks,  and  assu- 
rances that  he  was  much  revived — getting 
quite  another  thing,  she  did  not  like  to  leave 
off. 

Blanche,  who  had  excellent  sense,  suspected 
that  the  weig^ht  of  cloaks  with  which  he  was 
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covered  oppressed  him,  and  ventured  to  advise 
the  removal  of  some  of  them.  Upon  this  ]Mrs. 
Faithful,  who  was  grown  very  giddy,  and  very 
cross,  and  who  wished  for  a  good  excuse  for 
leaving  off  her  troublesome  duty,  exclaimed, 
"  Well,  upon  my  word,  I  do  admire  the  pre- 
sumption of  young  people  of  these  degenerate 
times.  Oh,  remove  them  by  all  means,  Miss 
Blanche;  of  course,  my  experience  is  nothing 
to  yours — of  course,  Mr.  Wheezer  must  feel 
greater  confidence  in  your  judgment  than  in 
mine." 

In  his  heart,  perhaps,  Mr.  Wheezer  did ; 
and  he  certainly  preferred  the  gentle,  yet  per- 
severing kindness  with  which  Blanche  had 
rubbed  his  hands,  to  the  somewhat  rough,  jerk- 
ing manner,  and  the  occasional  scratch  of  a 
crape  weeper,  witli  which  Mrs.  Faithful,  ill, 
and  out  of  temper,  had  bathed  his  forehead  : 
but  he  was  a  little  afraid  of  ]\Irs.  Faithful ;  and 
after  a  cough,  rather  protracted,  to  get  himself 
out  of  the  scrape,  and  which  put  a   stop  to  the 
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bathing  with  eau  de  Cologne,  he  proposed  going 
on  deck. 

"  I  think  it  might  be  of  service  to  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Faithful,  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him, 
without  appearing  to  neglect  him.  "  And  as 
I  am  very  unwell  (for  I  have  been  so  anxious 
about  you,  and  was  so  frightened,  though  I  said 
nothing  about  it,  when  you  turned  so  pale),  I 
shall  lie  down  a  little,  and  Miss  Blanche  can 
attend  to  you  in  the  meantime.  Surely  it  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  of  a  strong  young  person, 
and  one  whose  feelings  not  being  concerned, 
cannot  require  to  be  recruited.  I  am  sure  if  I 
lie  down,  it  is  that  I  may  be  able  to  help  you 
when  you  feel  worse,  which  of  course  you  will, 
when  we  get  more  out  at  sea.  Of  selfishness, 
thank  Heaven,  I  have  not  one  particle  ;  others — 
others  are  always  my  care.  I  wish  those  some 
few  years  younger  could  say  the  same.'' 

Blanche,  who  was  rejoiced  to  get  away  from 
Mrs.  Faithful,  and  out  of  the  close  cabin,  only 
smiled  at  this  covert  attack,  and  offered  her  arm  to 
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Mr.  Wheezer.  "  Heaven  bless  you,  my  dear  Mr. 
Wheezer,"  said  Mrs.  Faithful ;  "  wrap  yourself 
lip  well ;  I  shall  be  with  you  again,  when  I  feel 
a  little  recovered  from  the  shock  of  your  turning 
so  pale;  in  the  meantime  I  trust  you  to  the 
tender  mercies  of — the  wicked,''  she  growled  to 
herself,  when  Blanche  was  out  of  hearing. 

"  Did  you  see  me  turn  so  pale,  my  sweet 
young  friend?"  asked  Mr.  Wheezer,  trem- 
blingly, for  he  very  much  dreaded  any  unusual 
symptom  in  himself. 

"  I  cannot  say  I  did,"  replied  Blanche ; 
"  indeed,  considering  all  things,  I  think  you 
look  very  well." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear,  cheering  Miss 
Blanche,"  said  Wheezer.  "  Ah,  that  sweet  soul 
is  so  anxious,  she  sees  things  through  a  false 
medium." 

"Is  she  ?"  said  Blanche,  calmly. 

"  You  are  so  very  kind,"  said  Wheezer, 
"  and  so  very  gentle,  that  you  make  me  almost 
forget  I  am  a  poor  old  invalid  ;  how  shall  I 
thank    you,— you,    a    sweet,   young,  beautiful 
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creature  ?  Ah  !  what  would  many  a  handsome 
young  gentleman  give  to  be  in  my  place  now  ?" 

Blanche,  who  disliked  flattery  (of  which  she 
saw  the  object),  found  out  the  warmest  and  most 
sheltered  corner  for  Mr.  Wheezer,  and  sat  down 
by  him. 

"  Do  you  feel  warm  enough  ?'' 

"  I  am  A^ery  comfortable,  my  fair,  young 
friend,"  said  the  invalid,  "  all  but  my  throat ; 
a  little  breeze  is  playing  round  my  ears;  I 
should  have  delighted  in  it  when  I  was  young ; 
in  youth,  the  more  air  the  better;  but  my 
throat  is  very  delicate  now.  What  a  nice  warm 
boa  that  is  of  yours,  almost  too  warm  for  you, 
I  should  think." 

"  I  can  do  very  well  without  it,"  said  Blanche, 
«  and  she  took  it  off." 

"  I  would  not  take  it,  my  dear  Miss  Blanche," 
said  Wheezer,  "  if  I  did  not  think  it  too  heat- 
ing at  your  age;  to  surround  the  throat  with 
furs  makes  it  susceptible ;  I  made  mine  so." 
(Forgetting  that  a  few  minutes  before  he  had 
said  he  delighted  in  plenty  of  air  when  he  was 
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young.)  "  Ah,  that  does  very  well.  Now,  is 
not  that  an  improvement  to  both  P^'  he  said. 
Blanche  did  not  feel  it  to  be  one  to  her,  but 
she  was  too  kind  to  say  so.  And  as  Mr. 
Wheezer's  coaxing  conversation  did  not  please 
her  much,  she  began  reading  the  newspaper. 
Her  sweet  voice,  and  lovely  face,  pleased  him 
so  much,  that  he  remained  quiet  while  the 
weather  was  fine  ;  but  a  sudden  breeze  spring- 
ing up,  he  was  seized  with  such  an  awful  fit 
of  asthma,  that  Blanche  was  distracted  with 
terror.  She  called  Mrs.  Faithful,  and  the 
stewardess,  and  they  got  him  down  stairs. 

The  only  saloon  passengers  besides  our  party, 
were  three  young  ladies  and  their  bonne,  going- 
home  from  a  French  school.  The  noise  on 
deck  sadly  disturbed  Mr.  Wheezer,  and  there 
were  no  comfortable  berths. 

"  Now  if  it  wasn't  for  your  being  a  gentle- 
man," said  the  stewardess,  "  there  are  snug 
beds  in  the  ladies  berth,  and  there  ain't  half 
the  noise." 

"  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  go  there,"  said  Wheezer, 
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"  I  shall  die  on  the  passage.  O  my  poor  head ; 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  —  do  consult,  my  dear 
friends ;  it  will  be  my  death  to  stay  here."" 

Blanche  whispered  to  Mrs.  Faithful,  "  There 
are  only  those  young  ladies  and  ourselves. 
They  seem  to  prefer  the  saloon,  and  we  are 
not  ill." 

"  It  will  be  a  great  sacrifice,''  said  Mrs. 
Faithful  aloud ;  "  but  self-denial  is  the  essence 
of  duty.  I  propose  that  we  give  up  the  ladies' 
cabin  to  you,  for  who  can  tell  what  may  happen 
to  you — poor  ephemeral  creatures  as  we  are."" 

Mr.  Wheezer  shuddered.  "  I  must  be 
moved,"  he  said. 

The  stewardess  called  her  husband,  a  jocose 
person,  who  caught  him  in  his  arms,  saying, 
•'  Well  now,  to  think  of  you're  being  such  an 
old  man  as  to  take  to  the  ladies'  berth." 

"  Hush,  my  good  friend,"  said  Mr.  Wheezer, 
giving  him  a  shilling. 

Waited  upon  only  by  the  steward  and 
stewardess,  he  performed  the  remainder  of  the 
journey, — frequently  sending  the   kindest  and 
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most  coaxing  messages  to  the  ladies  he  had 
deprived  of  their  cabin,  begging  for  this  smel- 
ling bottle,  that  mixture,  tea,  gruel,  and,  in 
short,  keeping  them  constantly  employed, — 
doing  things  for  him.  To  the  surprise  of  all, 
when  he  reached  Brighton,  he  was  well  enough 
to  order  post  horses,  and  be  off  to  London  ; — a 
sad  disappointment  to  Mrs.  Faithful,  but  a 
great  relief  to  Blanche. 

He  took  leave  with  the  most  affectionate 
gratitude;  and  when  he  said  they  were  quite 
knocked  up,  and  very  anxious  to  go  to  bed,  he 
entreated  them  to  avail  themselves  of  his  post 
chaise,  a  very  little  room  would  do  for  him — 
and  they  would  be  so  welcome !  his  dear,  kind 
friends  !  Mrs.  Faithful  wished  to  accept  the 
offer,  but  fatigue  and  illness  compelled  her  to 
refuse.  He  then  begged  for  the  address  in 
London,  of  both  Mrs.  Faithful  and  Blanche  ;  if 
he  was  not  confined  to  his  room,  he  would 
contrive  to  call  and  thank  them  !  And  then, 
with  many  blessings,  bows,  and  a  protracted 
squeeze  of  both  their  hands,  he  was  driven  off. 
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Blanche  slept  soundly,  surrounded  by  all 
the  newly  recovered  comforts  of  an  English 
hotel,  after  the  wants  and  contrivances  all 
people  must  make  up  their  minds  to  in 
France. 

She  looked  from  the  hotel  windows  on  the 
rainbow  coloured  sea,  and  bright  spring 
morning,  her  light  heart  and  sweet  face,  in 
happy  unison  witli  the  scene  before  her.  She 
gazed  upon  every  thing  through  the  brightening 
glass  of  hope.  She  was  sure  dear  Juliet  would 
soon  be  well ; — her  mother  would  be  happy  ; — 
her  father  would  be  Lord  Templeton,  with 
wealth  at  his  command.  Lionel  would  have 
no  wants  ungratified.  Either  Wyndham  would 
return,  or  Juliet  wou^ld  forget  him,  and  reward 
Geoffrey's  well-tried  love ;  and  as  for  herself, 
none  could  tell  what  awaited  her,  but  doubtless 
pleasure  in  every  form. 

Mrs.  Leno  had  arrived  the  day  before : — so 
after  Blanche  had  breakfasted,  and  crossed  and 
re-crossed  a  lonor  letter  to  all  the  dear  ones  at 
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home,  she  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  take  her 
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leave  of  Mrs.  Faithful,  and  set  out  for  London 
with  Leno,  in  her  aunt's  travelling  chariot 

Mrs.  Faithful  cast  up  her  hands  and  eyes, 
as  she  alluded  to  the  snares  Blanche  would 
certainly  fall  into,  in  a  city,  in  which  she  asserted 
that  vice  flaunted  about  at  mid-day.  She  gave 
her  a  list  of  chapels  and  ministers,  not  of  the 
intolerant  high  church — not  where  false  doc- 
trine was  clothed  in  flowers  of  rhetoric,  but 
where  all  might  plainly  learn  that  they  were 
the  destined  children  of  perdition,  — "  and 
prepare  themselves  for  that  place  where  would 
be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 

"  But  I  have  no  wish  to  prepare  for  such  a 
place,  Mrs.  Faithful,''  said  Blanche,  with  a  smile. 

"  Go  your  own  ways,''  said  Mrs.  Faithful, 
''  slide  down  the  slippery  path,  into  a  lake  of 
fire.  I  have  warned  you,  and  my  duty  is  done. 
If  you  have  change,  just  pay  the  chamber- 
maid, and  the  waiters,  for  me.  You  will  be 
cut  down  like  a  flower  —  that  will  not  bow, 
and  therefore  must  break.  Oh,  that  you 
may    see   the    error   of  vour    wavs       Look    at 
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those  sons  of  the  evil  one,"  she  said,  suddenly 
drawing  the  blind  in  the  faces  of  a  set  of 
young,  lounging  officers,  who,  attracted 
by  a  glimpse  they  had  caught  of  Blanche's 
beauty,  were  watching  to  see  her  enter  the 
carriage.  "  How  dare  they  cast  their  bold 
glances  at  us  ?" 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Faithful,''  said  Blanche,  "  I 
should  advise  you  to  escape  by  a  private  door, 
else,  when  I  am  not  here  to  chaperon  you, 
there  is  no  knowing  what  impertinence  they 
will  be  guilty  of.'' 

"  If  they  accost  me,  I  will  tell  them  whose 
they  are,"  she  exclaimed. 

And  Blanche,  fearing  to  be  mixed  up  in  a 
ridiculous  scene,  wished  her  good  bye,  and, 
attended  by  Leno,  drove  gaily  away. 

She  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  officers 
sauntered  off  in  search  of  some  other  idle  pastime, 
and  Mrs.  Faithful  remained  unmolested,  till  the 
stage  she  was  awaiting,  set  out. 

Lady  Sackville  was  in  her  dressing-room 
when  Blanche  arrived.     She  received  her  with 
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affection,  and  made  many  complimentary  re- 
marks on  the  improvement  which  had  taken 
place  in  her  face,  her  figure,  and  her  tournure. 

"  You  must  have  a  wonderful  constitution, 
my  dear ; — not  the  least  fatigued,  I  declare  ; 
but  that,  though  an  excellent  thing  to  have,  is 
not  one  to  boast  of.  I  would  not  for  the  world 
that  any  one  should  know  you  are  such  a  little 
Hercules.  All  yesterday  on  board  an  odious 
steam-packet — last  night  in  some  miserable  hotel 
— and  a  journey  of  fifty  miles  to-day.  Oh,  we 
must  hide  you  for  a  day  or  two  from  every 
vulgar  eye,  dearest.  Besides,  curiosity  will  be 
on  tip-toe,  till  you  are  visible." 

"  And  then  I  shall  be  forgotten,"  said 
Blanche. 

"  Not  if  you  have  sufficient  tact  to  keep 
interest  alive,''  said  Lady  Sackville  ;  ''but,  in 
the  meantime,  Leno  is  at  your  service ;  she  will 
help  you  to  decide  what  style  will  best  suit 
you,  and  Carson  has  already  sent  cargoes  of 
things  for  you  to  try  on.  They  will  amuse  you 
this  evening  and   to-morrow  ;  and  on  the  third 
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day  voyo7is,  you  shall  make  your  debut  at  a 
ball  at  Lady  Betterton's.'' 

"  But  am  I  to  be  a  prisoner  all  that  time  ?'' 
asked  the  fair  novice.     "  What  am  I  to  do.^"" 

"  To  do  !''  exclaimed  her  aunt,  "  with  Leno, 
Carson,  and  a  cheval-glass,  you  will  find  enough 
to  do.  Besides,  now  I  look  at  you  more  closely, 
your  cheek  is  slightly  flushed  ;  and  nothing  is 
so  patrician  as  your  white  rose-leaf  complexion 
and  golden  hair,  at  least  so  Horace  St.  John 
says." 

Blanche  blushed  at  the  name  ;  her  aunt 
observed  it  with  inward  pleasure.  "  A  blush 
and  a  smile,''  said  she  to  herself,  "  would  betray 
a  penchant,  but  a  blush  with  that  serious  brow, 
reveals  a  serious  passion  ;  but  she  must  not  be 
too  easily  caught,  else  Mr.  Horace,  I  know  you 
of  old  ;  a  smile,  a  look,  a  bow,  and  you  are 
gone.  It  was  her  cold  yet  graceful  indifference 
that  won  him,  and  nothing  else  will  keep  him. 
Now,  I  had  rather  she  had  Horace  with  five 
thousand  a  year,  than  any  other  man  with 
twenty.      He   lias  foiled  me  with   each  succes- 
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sive   daughter,  and  my  anxiety  is  to  see  him 
caught  at  last,  if  only  by  my  niece/' 

"  Well  then,  Leno,""  said  her  ladysliip  aloud 
"  I  am  obliged  to  dine  with  Lady  Hunter,  and  go 
in  her  box  to  Covent  Garden.  I  shall  be  back  at 
twelve,  to  dress  for  Lady  Millington's  ball ;  in  the 
meantime  you  will  instal  my  niece  in  her  own 
apartments.  She  will  order  any  thing  she  likes  to 
take,  and  you  can  try  her  hair  in  all  the  different 
styles  about  which  we  were  talking." 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  render  any  service  in 
my  power  to-morrow,  my  Lady,''  said  the 
Abigail ;  "  but  I  must  observe  my  nerves  are 
not  made  of  iron,  I  am  entirely  exhausted  to- 
night, my  lady.  Your  ladyship  must  remem- 
ber I  \e  been  shook  to  pieces.  Mademoiselle 
Lisette  can  wait  on  Miss  St.  Aubyn,  and  sit  up 
to  dress  your  ladyship;  but  I  really  must  take 
a  saline  febrifuge,  and  retire  to  my  room." 

"  Oh,  by  all  means,"  said  Lady  Sackville,  who 
was  very  much  afraid  of  Mrs.  Leno.  "'  Send 
Lisette  here,  and  take  any  thing  you  think  ad- 
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visable,  Leno.     Of  course   you   must  be  very 
tired,  poor  thing." 

"  Of  course  I  am,  my  lady,"  said  Leno. 
"  AVell,  you  can  go  to  bed,"  said  her  Mistress. 
"  Such   is   my  intention,   my  lady,"  replied 
Leno  retiring,  highly  indignant  that  her  mistress 
had  not  herself  suggested  such  a  step  as  neces- 
sary for  her  nerves,  and  rather  disgusted  with 
Blanche,   who,  always    considerate,    but    never 
familiar   with  servants,   had  asked  the  inflated 
and   indignant   Mrs.    Leno   no   questions,   and 
would    have    forgotten,   but    for    her   fidgetty 
manoeuvres,  her  sighs  and  lamentations  about 
the  sun  and  the  dust,  the  air  and  the  closeness, 
that  such  a  troublesome  person  was  shut  up  in 
the  carriage  with  her.     Indeed,  it  seemed  to  her, 
that  it  would  have  been  much  more  in  character 
if  Mrs.  Leno  had  placed  herself  in  the  rumble ; 
but  a   long    egotistical    complaint,    about    her 
extreme  delicacy  of  constitution,  and  alarming 
susceptibility  of  cold,  convinced  Blanche,  that 
the  hint  she  had  intended  giving,  would  be  quite 
thrown  away.     She  therefore  resigned  herself  to 
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all  the  lozenges,  restoratives,  vinaigrettes,  salts, 
and  essences,  with  which  the  superfine  souhrette, 
a  hale  woman  of  forty,  was  playing  the  delicate 
defaillante  of  eighteen. 

Mademoiselle  Lisette  was  a  little  bright-eyed, 
flattering,  coaxing  Frenchwoman,  with  well- 
dyed  black  hair,  arched  eye-brows,  brightly 
tinted  cheeks,  pointed  chin,  a  fantastical  cap, 
a  small  waist,  and  a  very  pretty  foot.  She 
had  been  maid  to  the  Miss  Sackvilles ;  and 
when  Clara  became  Mrs.  Bullion,  Lady  Sack- 
ville  kept  her  to  assist  Blanche  in  her  approach- 
ing campaign :  for  Lisette  had  been  the  con- 
fidante of  very  many  disappointments,  which 
Clara  had  encountered  while  casting  her  nets, 
before  she  finally  caught  Mr.  Bullion,  and  there- 
fore it  was  not  judged  expedient  by  that  lady 
to  keep  her  about  her  own  person. 

Lisette  was  at  heart  quite  as  selfish  as  Mrs. 
Leno,  but  she  was  far  more  cunning,  and  there- 
-fore  infinitely  more  agreeable  ;  besides,  she  was 
naturally  very  active,  and  did  not  indulge  in  the 
enormous  suppers  and  quantities  of  porter  which 
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subjected  the  sensitive  delicate  Leno,  in  common 
with  so  many  other  English  servants,  to  head- 
aches, spleen,  and  countless  disorders. 

As  soon  as  Lady  Sackville  was  gone,  Lisette 
appeared  :  she  conducted  Blanche  to  a  very 
pretty  bed-room  and  dressing-room,  on  the 
second  floor.  Blanche  was  delighted  to  find  a 
good  piano-forte,  and  Clara's  forgotten  guitar. 
Every  thing  was  neat  and  comfortable,  and 
IMademoiselle  Lisette  curtsied,  and  smiled,  and 
expatiated,  in  true  French  style,  on  all  she  had 
done.  "  La  peine  qiCelle  setait  donnee,  le 
temps  quelle  avait  sacrifiee  I  pour  rendre  le 
boudoir  de  Mademoiselle  digne  d'^elle  r  All 
this  was  mixed  up  with  shrugs  and  glances  at 
the  sad  want  of  taste  visible  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  house  and  its  inhabitants,  particularly  "  cette 
Imine  feinme,  Madame  Lino^  qui  pour  dire 
vrai  ctoit  Men  brave  femme,  mais  sans  edu- 
cation, bien  Anglaise,  et  gauche  a  faire  peur."" 
Lisette  herself  had  been  a  figurante  in  town,  and 
a  teacher  in  the  country,  before  she  decided  that 
service   was,  after  all,  the  nearest   approach   to 
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independence,  for  one  whose  "  parens  etaient 
mines  par  la  revolution.'^  And  Blanche,  with 
a  certain  feeling  of  desolation  at  finding  her- 
self alone,  in  the  centre  of  life  and  gaiety,  felt 
almost  grateful  for  the  apparent  interest  even 
of  the  volatile  French  woman.  The  inces- 
sant, and  to  her  unwonted  sound  of  carriages, 
rolling  rapidly  by,  and  the  distant  hum  of 
people,  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  lamps,  and  the 
tumult  which,  even  in  the  season  of  rest,  seems 
ever  awake  in  the  vast  metropolis,  formed  a 
curious  and  exciting  contrast  to  the  gloomy 
stillness  of  Dieppe's  grass-grown  streets. 

As  she  felt  little  inclination  for  a  solitary 
dinner,  Lisette  made  her  some  excellent  coffee, 
and — writing  part  of  a  letter  to  that  dear  home 
for  which  her  heart  already  began  to  yearn,  for 
already  she  felt  desolate — she  sat  down  to  the 
piano-forte,  and  amused  herself  till  her  little 
French  clock  struck  eleven;  and  just  as  the 
languid  beauties  of  the  ball-room  were  beginning 
their  toilette  for  the  night,  Blanche  fell  asleep, 
to  dream  of  home. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  next  day  was  so  bright,  soft,  and  balmy, 
and  Blanche  made  so  many  objections  to  being 
immured  any  longer,  that  Lady  Sackville,  who 
thought  she  never  had  seen  her  niece  look  so 
lovely,  consented  to  order  the  carriage,  and 
take  her  with  her  to  pay  some  visits. 

A  long  consultation  with  Leno,  Lisette,  and 
Carson,  preceded  their  departure.  At  first, 
Blanche  felt  annoyed  at  being  tricked  out, 
stared  at,  commended,  disapproved,  cried  up, 
and  condemned.  Her  beautiful  ringlets  now 
dragged  one  way,  as  de  mauvais  gout ;  next 
tossed  another  way ;  now  Lisette  suggesting  a 
soup^on  de  rouge  ;  and  then  the  modiste'^s  better 
taste,  deciding  qu'avec  un  teint  pareil  ce  serait 
une  abomination ! 
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Blanche,  who  was  growing  very  obstinate  and 
indignant,  became,  however,  more  reconciled, 
when  she  found  that  she  might  keep  her  own 
curls  and  her  own  complexion  ;  and  glancing 
at  the  mirror,  was  struck  with  a  pleasureable 
surprise,  as  she  marked  the  magic  power  of 
elegant  and  tasteful  dress  in  heightening  every 
charm. 

It  was  a  bright  and  soft  April  morning,  and 
the  delicate  tints  which  Carson  suited  to  Blanche's 
complexion,  made  her  look  like  a  sweet  personifi- 
cation of  Spring. 

Blanche  was  obliged  to  own  that  there  was  a 
science  in  dress,  of  which  she  had  never  dreamt. 
Every  thing  had  been  studied,  each  little  spring 
flower  in  the  soft  blonde  cap  which  so  well 
harmonized  with  her  golden  hair,  and  the  faint 
blue  of  her  pretty  bonnet,  the  plume  which  gave 
a  dignity  and  grace,  the  blonde  pleureuse,  a 
softness,  the  shape  of  the  delicately  worked  and 
richly  trimmed  white  mantilla,  cut  to  display 
the  long  fair  throat  and  well  shaped  shoulders, 
the  beautiful   muslin   of    the   dress,   even   the 
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colour  of  her  glove,  her  shoe,  her  little  reticule, 
had  been  considered,  as  a  painter  considers  the 
effect  of  each  separate  tone  in  a  picture,  and  the 
result  was  success. 

The  modiste^  with  a  patronising  cela  va, 
took  her  leave,  remarking  she  had  let  Lisette 
into  the  secret  of  Miss  St.  Aubyn's  style,  and 
could  not  superintend  again  unless  in  case  of 
the  presentation,  or  les  noces  de  Mademoiselle ! 

Every  objection  which  Blanche  made,  when, 
after  a  moment's  consideration,  the  probable 
cost  of  this  finery  struck  her,  was  peremptorily 
overruled.  Lady  Sackville  said,  "  that  she  had 
no  daughter  to  deck  out,  and  her  dear  niece 
must  oblige  her  by  considering  herself  her 
child.""  This  speech,  accompanied  by  a  fond 
embrace,  admitted  of  no  appeal — and  the  ortho- 
dox hour  for  showing  themselves  having  arrived, 
Blanche  stepped  into  her  aunt's  new  carriage. 

There  is  something  very  exhilarating  in  a 
bright  sunny  spring  day  in  London,  in  the 
fashionable  season, — the  brilliant  equipages,  the 
varied  beauties  thronging  the  matrimonial  mar- 
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ket — both  beauxs  and  belles ;  the  magnificent 
horses  en  passant,  be  it  said  ; — the  greatest  of 
beauties  of  all,  the  overflowing  luxuries  of 
the  shops,  the  grandeur  of  the  streets,  even 
the  flower-girls  with  their  profuse  bunches  of 
daflbdils ;  the  street-music,  and  the  very  flag- 
stones sparkling  in  the  sun, — all  ministered  a 
fresh  and  glowing  delight  to  the  unaccustomed 
eyes  and  mind  of  Blanche.  Added  to  this,  was 
the  universal  admiration  which  her  appearance 
attracted;  and  which  put  Lady  Sackville  in  the 
highest  good  humour,  and  confirmed,  in  her 
worldly  mind,  her  opinion  of  her  niece's  attrac- 
tions. 

She  had  proposed  that  before  calling  on 
Lady  Hunter  they  should  drive  up  and  down 
Regent  Street,  to  look  at  the  shops..  This 
beautiful  street,  seemed  fairy  land  to  Blanche ; 
so  great  was  the  throng  of  carriages,  that, 
sometimes  they  could  not  move  at  all ;  and  some- 
times only  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour  :  but 
Lady  Sackville  did  not  complain,  her  proUgce 
was  the  better  seen.  She  knew  all  the  elite, 
L   5 
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and  as  she  had  confided  to  no  one  her  intention 
of  introducing  her  niece,  even  the  most  self- 
engrossed  looked  surprised,  as  they  caught  sight 
of  the  elegant  girl  by  her  side. 

"  So  like  that  spiteful  old  Lady  Sackville," 
said  a  masculine  belle ;  *'  now  she  has  got  off 
her  own  daughters,  she  does  not  care  whom 
she  introduces ;  just  as  the  Earl  was  growing 
particular  in  his  attentions  to  me,  to  go  and 
rummage  out  a  girl  quite  in  the  style  that 
captivates  him  at  first  sight.  Ah  !  there 
he  is  staring  into  her  carriage  ;  after  all  the 
pains  I  've  taken  about  him  ;  but,  I  11  be 
revenged  ;  I  think  I  can  prevent  her  getting 
an  introduction  to  Lady  Hauteville's  theatricals. 
Here  comes  the  Earl ;  after  all,  perhaps,  she 
is  not  to  his  taste  !"  and  Lady  Barbara's  black 
eyes  flashed  with  triumph,  as  a  long-nosed, 
long-eyed,  long-backed,  short-sighted,  young- 
man,  with  a  silly  smile,  and  no  head  for  calcu- 
lating any  thing  but  his  own  importance,  rode 
up  on  an  unrivalled  steed,  and,  placing  his  pale 
grey  kid  glove  on  the  window  of  the  chariot. 
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which  was  now  at  a  stand  still,  looked  in  with 
a  drawling  "  How  d  'ye  do — have  you  got 
rid  of  your  cold,  or  head-ache,  or  fever,  or 
plague,  or  what  was  it  ?''  and  the  young  noble- 
man laughed. 

"  Oh,  fie,''  said  liady  Barbara,  delighted  to 
be  so  much  noticed ;  "  that  is  all  your  ori- 
ginal manner;  you  have  not  forgotten  what  a 
wretched  migraine  I  got  from  the  awful  singing 
last  night ;  nor  have  I  forgotten  that  you  were 
bored  to  death — so  kind  of  you  to  take  care 
of,  and  escort  us  ;  however,  here  is  your  re- 
ward— a  white  moss-rose  in  April !  I  have  reared 
it  with  such  trouble."*' 

"  Thank  you  !  it  's  monstrous  sweet,"  said 
the  Earl — not  discovering  that  the  lady  had 
dropped  some  otto  of  roses  into  its  cup;  for 
he  never  detected  any  thing  but  his  own  per- 
fections. "  Oh,  by  the  bye,"  continued  he,  "  you 
know  every  thing  in  the  world;  who  is  that 
pretty  creature  Lady  Sackville  has  got  with  her  r'' 

"  Some  par  venue,  I  imagine,"  said  Lady  Bar- 
bara. 
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"  Oh  !''  said  his  Lordship,  "  Rea-a-lly, — well, 
they  're  vastly  amusing — those  parvenues  ;  they 
talk  very  well,  don't  they  ?  I  '11  go  and  see  if 
I  can  find  out  her  name.  I  wonder  where  she 
came  from  —  there  's  not  another  soul  worth 
looking  at,  is  there  now  ? — au  revoirT  And 
the  young  nobleman,  after  a  good  deal  of  rear- 
ing and  plunging,  and  well  practised  caracol- 
ling,  and  a  great  many  shrieks  and  screams,  and 
pretty  tokens  of  terror  and  fondness  on  the 
part  of  Lady  Barbara,  succeeded  in  reaching 
Lady  Sackville's  carriage,  and  exchanging  a 
few  niaiseries  with  her,  while  he  was,  as 
he  thought,  captivating  Blanche,  through  the 
medium  of  his  half-shut  eyes,  and  perpetual 
simper. 

Blanche,  who  saw  in  him  nothing  but  a  silly 
coxcomb,  grew  very  impatient  of  his  protracted 
lingering,  and  could  not  understand  her  aunt's 
delighted  laugh  at  his  poor  attempts  at  wit, 
and  the  eager  smiles  and  bows  of  all  the  prettiest 
women  who  passed  him. 

*'  Do   go  to    the   Opera    to-night,"   said    his 
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Lordship,  ''  do.  I  hear  Grisi  is  really  tolerable 
in  the  new  thing  ;  what  is  it  ?    Do  go."** 

"  Why,"  said  Lady  Sackville,  "  I  should 
rather  like  to  go,  but  I  have  lent  my  box  to 
Lady  Betterton.'' 

"  Mine  is  at  your  service,''  said  the  Earl ; 
"  how  uncommonly  fortunate.  Lady  Barbara 
has  been  boring  me  to  death  for  it ;  wrote  me 
a  note  this  morning,  and  I  never  answered  it, 
and  quite  forgot  it  while  I  was  talking  to  her 
just  now.     You  will  go — now  do.'' 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Lady  Sackville,  '^  with 
your  leave  I  will  accept  your  offer  ;  my  niece 
has  never  been  at  the  Opera ;  should  you  not 
like  to  go,  Blanche  ?"" 

Blanche,  who  delighted  in  music,  readily 
acquiesced. 

His  lordship  seemed  to  think  the  mention  of 
her  as  Lady  Sackville's  niece  a  sufficient  intro- 
duction ;  for  he  addressed  himself  to  her,  and 
said,  "  Rea-a-lly,  never  been  at  an  Opera  ? 
How  delightfully  new !  now  I  dare  say  you 
mean  to  listen  to  the  music  ?" 
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"  Do  you  think,"  said  Blanche,  calmly,  "  there 
will  be  any  thing  better  worth  listening  to  ?" 

"  Come,  now,  don't  be  severe,''  smiled  the 
dandy,  who  seemed  to  think  she  had  intended  a 
compliment ;  "  don't."  And  he  honoured  her 
with  a  protracted  stare,  which  he  meant  to 
be  tender.  "  What  do  you  call  that  ?"  he 
said,  touching  with  his  gold-headed  whip  a 
bunch  of  daffodils,  which  Blanche  had  bought 
out  of  charity  to  a  piteous-looking  child. 
'•  Isn't  that  a  dande-lion,  now  ?" 

"  If  it  were,  I  would  present  it  to  you,"  said 
Blanche. 

After  a  little  while  a  gleam  of  intelligence 
lighted  his  face.  "  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  perhaps  you 
think  I  don't  take,  but  I  do — by  Jove,  not 
bad — only,  indeed,  I  'm  no  dandy  ;  now,  I  'm 
not;  and  as  to  a  lion,  why  I  never  write 
except  in  '  The  Keepsake ;'  rea-a-lly,  now,  I 
don't.  What  makes  you  think  I  'm  a  lion  ? 
Lady  Sackville,  your  niece  is  quizzing  me  to 
death ;  she  is  too  hard  upon  me  now." 

"  Oh !     never    fear,    my    dear    Lord,"   said 
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Lady    Sackville,    "  you   can    fight    your   own 
battles.'' 

At  this  moment  a  very  elegant  cab  stopped 
directly  opposite  the  carriage,  and  the  crowd  had 
increased  so  that  neither  could  advance  nor 
retreat.  Blanche  was  attracted  by  the  splendour 
of  the  horse  :  presently  a  little  movement 
brought  the  driver  almost  close  to  the  side  of 
the  chariot.  At  first  she  was  struck  merely 
by  the  extreme  elegance  of  his  appearance,  and 
the  beauty  of  his  profile ;  but  when  he  turned 
his  face  and  met  her  eyes,  she  instantly  recog- 
nised Horace  St.  John.  The  usually  imper- 
turbable Horace  actually  started ;  a  faint  tinge 
dawned  on  Blanche's  cheek  and  slowly  deepened 
into  the  brighest  carnation,  then  as  gradually 
receding,  left  her  so  pale,  that  even  the  Earl 
said,  "Dear,  you  don't  feel  ill, dear,  do  you  ?  it  is 
so  confoundedly  hot,  you  'd  better  drive  round 
the  Park."  A  very  sensible  decision,  considering 
that  to  move  an  inch  was  impossible. 

Lady   Sackville    had    noticed,    with    hidden 
delight,  both    Horace's   start,   and    her   niece's 
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change  of  colour.  She  saw  too,  with  pleasure, 
that,  except  this  irrepressible  token  of  feminine 
interest,  Blanche  betrayed  no  recollection  of 
her  former  conquest.  There  was  no  smile  on 
her  lip, — no  look  of  recognition  in  her  eye. 
She  had  actually  addressed  some  remark  to 
the  Earl  on  the  beauty  of  his  horsewhip. 

After  Lady  Sackville  had  given  Horace  a  fair 
opportunity  of  contemplating  Blanche,  one  of 
which  indeed  he  seemed  inclined  to  avail  himself, 
she  appeared  to  become  aware  of  his  pro- 
pinquity, and  entered  into  conversation  with 
him.  All  this  while,  Blanche  talked  earnestly 
to  the  Earl,  who  was  so  captivated,  that  he  pre- 
sented her  with  the  white  moss-rose ;  and  the 
first  sight  which  caught  Lady  Barbara's  eye, 
when  the  crowd  of  carriages  was  again  in  motion, 
was  the  token  of  her  affection  for  his  Lordship 
in  the  delicate  hand  of  the  new  beauty.  Horace 
St.  John  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  catch 
Blanche's  eye.  She  determinately  avoided  a 
recognition.  He  would  have  felt  piqued,  but 
for   the   recollection    of   the   vivid    blush    witli 
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which  she  had  first  met  his  glance.  He,  there- 
fore, determined  to  ascertain  whither  they  were 
going,  and  if  possible  to  join  them,  w^hen  she 
must  acknowledge  him. 

''  I  think,  my  love,"  said  Lady  Sackville, 
'•  we  will  call  on  Lady  Hunter,  and  then  take 
a  turn  in  Kensington  Gardens.  I  have  asked 
the  Earl  to  dine  with  us,  and  he  can  go  to  the 
Opera  with  us/' 

"  Was  that  very  silly  young  gentleman  an 
Earl.?*"  said  Blanche. 

"  Yes ;  and,  silly  as  he  is,  could  make  you  a 
Countess,"  answered  Lady  Sackville. 

"  But  he  can  never  make  himself  any  thing 
but  a  simpleton,"  said  the  young  lady. 

'^  Well,"  said  the  aunt,  "  mind  you  do  not 
make  yourself  one,  my  love ;  be  as  playful  as 
you  please,  that  is  only  piquante ;  but  beware  of 
wounding  his  atnour  propre.  Good-humoured 
as  he  is,  he  is  very  touchy.  With  the  Earl  and 
Horace  in  your  train,  the  one  the  greatest  prize 
of  the  season  in  the  world's  opinion,  and  the  other 
in   his   own,   you   will  be  established  the  belle 
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par  excellence^  and  your  debut  will  be  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  annals  of  fashion.  You  will  find 
Gertrude  grown  very  stately,  extremely  severe' 
and,  perhaps,  a  little  spiteful.  She  will  hate  you ; 
for  the  dearest  wish  of  her  heart  was  to  captivate 
Horace:  be  on  your  guard — say  nothing  she 
can  repeat. — At  home  ?  'Yes,  to  you,  my  Lady.'  " 
This  was  said  as  they  stopped  at  the  door  of 
one  of  the  best  houses  in  Grosvenor  Square, 
which,  in  splendour  of  decoration  and  elegance 
of  appointment,  Blanche  considered  a  little 
palace. 

Half  a  dozen  of  those  most  independent  of 
Englishmen,  who  live  rent-free  in  the  finest 
mansions,  pay  no  tax  (themselves)  for  powder, 
are  borne  about  gratis  by  the  best  horses, 
and  dressed  like  the  princes  of  yore,  without 
one  tailor's  bill  to  pay,  lounged  with  hot-house 
bouquets  in  their  button-holes,  over  an  im- 
mense fire,  discussing  the  leading  articles  in  the 
morning  newspapers. 

Blanche    felt    almost   uncomfortable    as   she 
placed  her   little  foot  on   the   exquisite  velvet 
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carpets  which  these  drones  in  the  hive  of  fashion 
trod  with  perfect  unconcern : — exuberance  of 
wealth  was  displayed  every  where,  in  every 
corner  of  every  room ;  but  in  the  beautiful 
pictures,  the  graceful  sculpture,  and  the  rare 
exotics,  Blanche  thought  she  could  detect  where 
the  taste  of  Gertrude  had  directed  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  Sir  Croesus. 

Lady  Hunter  was  in  her  boudoir, — a  fairy 
temple,  where  taste  and  affluence  seemed,  for 
once,  to  have  formed  an  alliance ;  it  was  remote 
from  the  other  inhabited  apartments,  and  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  statue  gallery :  a  beautiful 
conservatory  opening  into  it.  Every  thing  in 
the  boudoir  was  distinguished  by  chastened 
elegance.  The  light,  as  in  a  painter's  studio, 
came  from  above ;  and  if  any  thing  can  give 
a  soft  and  unworldly  hue  to  the  things  of 
this  earth,  it  is  that.  The  object  was  to  make 
the  boudoir  dependent  on  itself  alone;  there 
was  no  look  out,  nothing  to  remind  one  of  the 
dreary,  yet  busy  world  beyond.  And  here 
Gertrude  had  shewn  her  judgment;  the  only 
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prospect  she  could  have  obtained,  would  have 
been  the  acres  of  chimney  tops  behind  the  house. 
She  preferred  the  blue  sky,  the  evening  shades, 
the  fair  moon,  or  the  holy  stars ;  and  to  atone, 
she  had  hung  her  walls  with  the  grand  dreams 
of  Salvator, — the  sunny  visions  of  Claude, — a 
world  of  waters  by  Vandervelde ;  or  fair  as  all, 
and  dearer  than  any,  a  quiet  dell,  a  woodland 
haunt,  a  cottage  scene,  by  Calcott.  The  room 
was  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  many  flowers ; — 
and  the  furniture,  the  draperies,  splendid,  costly 
as  they  Avere,  did  not  convey  to  the  mind  the 
painful  idea  that  all  that  is  bright  must  fade. 
There  was  an  air  of  durability  even  in  the 
elegance  of  all  around, — an  appearance  of  occu- 
pation, which  took  from  the  room  the  listless 
wearing  indolence  of  a  fine  lady's  bower. 
Musical  instruments,  books,  an  easel,  different 
kinds  of  work,  seemed  not  merely  scattered 
about  artfully,  but  in  use.  A  splendid  cat 
lay  on  the  rug,  in  company  with  a  rare  spaniel 
of  King  Charles's  breed.  A  tame  old  parrot 
was  perched  on    the  fender ;    and  birds   from 
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the  conservatory  were  singing  with  a  gaiety 
which  made  the  heart  ask,  whether  bondage 
could  be  sweet. 

Gertrude  herself,  dressed  with  simple  ele- 
gance, and  looking  much  handsomer  than 
Blanche  had  ever  before  seen  her,  was  eniras'ed 
practising  a  difficult  duet  with  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished singers  of  the  Italian  Opera,  whose 
lessons  nothing  but  immense  wealth  could  pur- 
chase, but  whose  notes  could  lull  all  cares  to 
sleep,  and  fill  the  heart  with  blissful  dreams. 
The  Cantatrice  took  her  leave,  as  Lady  Sackville 
and  Blanche  entered ;  and  a  cabinet  minister, 
one  of  Gertrude's  intimates  (for  Gertrude  had 
grown  ambitious),  handed  the  Queen  of  Song  to 
her  carriage,  and  returned  to  ascertain  what  sort 
of  mind,  or  rather  manner,  belonged  to  the  fair 
face  he  had  glanced  at  as  he  left  the  room. 

Blanche,  at  whose  warm  heart  the  recollection 
of  auld  lang  syne  was  busy,  when  she  met  her 
cousin's  eye,  rushed  affectionately  forward  to 
embrace  her: — she  was  startled  and  chilled  by 
the  calm  and  gentle  manner  in  whicli  Gertrude 
presented  her  fair  and  unimpassioned  cheek,  and 
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the  polite  unconcern  with  which  she  asked  after 
that  dear  Juliet,  and  that  kind  mother,  of  whom 
Blanche  could  hardly  speak  without  a  rising 
tear.  She  felt  disappointed,  she  scarcely  knew 
why — formerly  Gertrude  had  been  warm  in 
manner,  although  occasionally  satirical  and  pas- 
sionate. Blanche's  gentle  forbearance  had  won 
whatever  affection  she  had  to  bestow,  and,  con- 
sidering all  things,  they  had  been  very  great 
friends ;  but  Gertrude's  heart  was  now  encrusted 
with  the  selfishness  of  success.  Gertrude,  to 
whose  age,  when  she  was  a  poor  husband-hunter, 
the  world  added  several  years,  and  often  denied 
the  beauty  which  she  really  possessed ;  now,  as 
the  wealthiest  bride  of  the  season  was  rajeunee 
immensely, — pronounced  a  model  of  elegance 
and  grace, — was  the  rage,  the  ton,  and  in  fact 
fast  becoming  a  leader  of  the  fashionable  world. 
And  so  much  does  woman  actually  rise  or  sink, 
progressively  with  general  opinion,  that  she  was 
in  point  of  fact  handsomer,  more  elegant,  and 
looked  younger  than  Blanche  had  ever  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  her. 

Her  manner  bespoke  a  calm  self-possession,  a 
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perfect  contentment, — there  was  no  anxiety,  no 
watchful  calculation,  no  eager  attention  ;  she 
had  made  her  bargain — she  had  bartered  a  heart 
still  young,  still  capable  of  warm  impulses,  for 
age  and  splendour ;  her  pride,  her  wisdom,  her 
vanity,  all  taught  her  outward  contentment ; — 
and  when  she  compared  the  situation  of  the 
lonely,  desolate,  anxious,  depreciated  Miss 
Sackville,  with  that  of  the  courted,  flattered, 
worshipped,  admired  Lady  Hunter,  she  did 
feel  a  sense  of  triumph  warm  her  heart,  and  a 
calm  satisfaction  lull  her  spirit. 

Lord  Rosedale  had  returned  to  the  boudoir. 
He  was  rather  conceited,  and  he  liked  Lady 
Hunter's  boudoir  better  than  any  other  place 
to  lounge  away  his  leisure  ;  because  he  felt 
that  he  looked  handsomer  there  than  anywhere 
else.  He  was  a  youthful-looking  man  of  forty- 
three,  and  in  several  deliberate  gazes,  in  the 
flattering  glasses  with  which  the  room  abounded, 
he  could  not  distinguish  one  wrinkle — could  not 
at  all  detect  where  his  beautiful  toupet  joined 
his  own  well-dyed   hair,  nor  discover  v/here  the 
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hand  of  art  had  blended  a  roseate  glow,  M'ith 
the  plaster  of  Paris  hue  nature  had  given  to 
his  complexion.  His  teeth,  as  he  smiled  at  him- 
self, betrayed  no  management  of  Cartwright's  ; 
and,  altogether,  a  morning  visitation  at  Lady 
Hunter's  put  him  into  good  humour  with  him- 
self for  the  whole  day,  and  disposed  him  to 
aquiesce  in  any  measure  which  promised  peace 
and  prolonged  office  to  himself. 

"  What  a  divinity  that  is  !''  said  Lord 
Rosedale,  as  he  entered,  sinking  on  an  ottoman 
opposite  his  favourite  pier-glass.  "  W  hat  a  voice ! 
what  a  soul !  what  an  ankle  !  Now  don't  you 
think  I  could  worship  that  woman  ?''"'  he  asked, 
turning  the  full  blaze  of  his  beauty  on  Blanche. 

"  Yes  ;  I  should  think  you  could,"  she 
replied,  calmly. 

"  Actually,  this  morning  she  has  held  my  very 
soul  in  bondage — in  roseate  chains;''  for  Lord 
Rosedale  aimed  as  much  at  being  a  poet  as  an 
entranced  amateur.  "  There  is  a  caste  about 
her  very  feet." 

"  Like   Bramah's,  of  the  lowest  order,"  said 
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Lady  Hunter,  with  a  gentle  sneer.  "  She  is  a 
fine  singer,  and  a  very  well-meaning  woman,  I 
doubt  not,  but  thoroughly  plebeian  ;  with  a  hand 
like  a  plough-boy's,  and  a  foot  like  an  English 
house-maid's/'  And  Lady  Hunter  glanced  at 
her  own  white  hand,  and  thin,  long  foot. 

"  Hush,  hush  !  you  disenchant  me.  Well- 
meaning  plebeian  !     Oh !'' 

"  Is  your  soul  released  from  its  rosy  bond- 
age .'*''  said  Gertrude. 

"  Yes  ;  to  be  caught  in  the  glittering  meshes 
of  your  wit,"'  said  his  Lordship. 

At  this  moment  a  servant  came  to  announce 
to  Lady  Hunter  that  Sir  Croesus  wished  to  be 
permitted  to  speak  to  her  for  a  few  minutes, 
regarding  the  new  opera  box  she  had  expressed 
a  wish  for ;  that  he  was  come  from  the  city  on 
purpose,  and  was  much  pressed  for  time. 

"  Tell  him  I  will  come  to  him  in  the  library,'' 
said  Lady  Hunter. 

"  My  dear  Gertrude,"  said  Lady  Sackville, 
"  why  can  you  not  receive  your  husband  here  ? 
Pray  do  ;   I  want  very  much  to  speak   to  him 
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about  getting  Leno''s  niece  into  the  Margate 
Infirmary  :    I  believe  he  is  a  governor.'" 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  or  not,''  said 
Gertrude,  coldly  ;  "  but  Sir  Croesus  has  not  the 
entree  of  my  boudoir.'' 

Blanche  felt  uncomfortable.  She  looked  at 
the  Lord,  stretched  on  an  ottoman,  caressing 
Minette,  the  splendid  cat.  She  glanced  at  the 
elegance  and  splendour  la\  ished  around  ;  and 
then  she  thought  of  the  kind,  generous,  indulgent 
husband,  to  whom  all  this  was  owing,  excluded, 
slighted,  scorned,  and  refused  admittance,  where 
a  fop  was  welcomed. 

"  Heartless,  ungrateful  Gertrude,"  she  in- 
wardly exclaimed.  The  door  opened,  and  Horace 
St.  John,  and  the  Earl,  who  had  followed  I^ady 
Sackville's  carriage,  entered  the  boudoir. 

A  slight  flush  crossed  Gertrude's  cheek  ;  for 
it  was  not  often  that  her  favourite  Horace 
availed  himself  of  the  privilege  of  entering  her 
retreat.  As  for  the  Earl,  with  whom  she  was 
but  slightly  acquainted,  he  had  never  been  there 
before  ;  he  had  followed   close  in  the  wake  of 
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St.  John,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  a  room 
accessible  to  a  commoner  should  be  closed  against 
a  peer. 

He  had  never  been  taught  to  believe  that  he 
could  be  unwelcome  anywhere ;  but  Gertrude 
was  now  no  marrying  miss.  She  could  gain 
nothing  by  his  Lordship  ;  he  was  nothing  to  her. 
She  turned  coldly  to  him,  after  a  warm  wel- 
come of  Horace,  and  said,  "  It  is,  doubtless, 
Sir  Croesus  you  wish  to  see,  mv  Lord  !  None 
but  relations,  and  very  intimate  friends,  honour 
this  poor  room  with  their  presence."*"* 

"  No  !— Yes  !— Ah  !  — Indeed  V  stammered 
the  Earl,  biting  the  end  of  his  whip.  "  I  'm 
very  sorry — I  beg  a  thousand  pardons — quite  a 
mistake."*' 

"  Of  course,"  said  Gertrude.  "  Hart  well," 
(speaking  to  the  servant  who  had  brought  in 
some  milk  for  Minette),  "  Is  Sir  Croesus  in  the 
library  ?  —  His  Lordship  wishes  to  see  him. 
Shew  the  way.'' 

The  Earl,  who  had  never  seen  Sir  Croesus  in 
his  life,  felt  verv  shy,  and  knew  not  what  to  say. 
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He  rose,  however,  determined  to  give  Hart- 
well  the  slip  on  the  stairs;  but  at  this  moment, 
to  Gertrude's  indignant  surprise,  in  bustled 
little  Sir  Croesus  himself,  purple  and  punchy  as 
ever,  in  a  buff  waistcoat,  a  green  swallow-tailed 
coat  with  basket  buttons,  and  Hrab  leather 
gaiters  He  was  very  hot,  and  was  wiping  his 
face  with  a  buff  silk  handkerchief. 

He  went  up  to  his  wife,  and  raising  himself 
on  tiptoe,  gave  her  a  very  audible  kiss.  "  Come 
now,  Gerry,""  he  said,  "  this  is  too  bad ;  I  shall 
lose  five  thousand  pounds  by  you  Ve  keeping  me 
waitinfj  ;  don't  be  angrry  at  mv  intruding  into 
your  sanctum  saiicforiim^  especially  on  levee 
days.  Good  morning,  my  Lord  !  (to  Lord 
Rosedale.)  Gerry,  introduce  me,'"  he  said, 
turning  to  the  Earl. 

The  ceremony  was  performed. 

"  Proud  to  see  you  here.  Sir.  Ah,  my 
Lord,"  bustling  up  to  Lord  Rosedale,  giving 
him,  to  whom  he  had  lent  several  large  sums, 
a  playful  poke  in  his  slender  and  excruciated 
waist.    "  All   Lords  now-a-days  !  —  I   see  how 
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it  is  with  Gerry.  Nothing  but  a  patent  of 
nobility  gives  one  a  right  to  the  entree  of  this 
boudoir.  Well,"  in  a  confidential  tone,  "  I 
hope  I  shall  soon  be  entitled.  How  do  things 
get  on  in  a  certain  quarter  ?"' 

"  Admirably,""  said  the  dandy,  who  had  his 
own  reasons  for  conciliating  Sir  Croesus  at  that 
moment.  "  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
success  of  our  negotiation.  Are  you  going  into 
the  city  directly  ?'''' 

"  At  once.     Have  you  business  there?" 

"  I  have  !  "  he  did  not  add  that  that  business 
was  to  get  a  few  thousands  more,  out  of  Sir 
Croesus's  pocket  into  his  own.  "  Will  you  let 
me  drive  you  ?  We  can  discuss  the  affair  which 
is  so  interesting  to  us  both,  en  routed 

"  I  shall  be  proud  to  attend  your  Lordship  i"^' 
said  Sir  Croesus.  "  Gerry  I  am  going  with  my 
I^ord  !  What  do  you  say  about  the  opera-box  ?' 

While  the  affair  of  the  box  was  in  discussion, 
Horace  St.  John,  who  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  attract  Blanche's  attention,  approached  her, 
and  said,  in    that    nervous  tone    which  always 
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attracts  the  general  notice  it  fain  would  shun, — 
"■  I  think,  Miss  St.  Aubyn,  that  I  once  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  before; — I  am 
anxious  to  remind  you  of  a  circumstance  which, 
I  fear,  you  have  forgotten.  Do  you  not  re- 
member me  at  a  ball  at  Cheltenham  ? '' 

"  Really,'"  said  Blanche,  with  provoking 
unconcern,  "  all  balls  seem  to  me  so  much 
alike,  and  I  have  made  so  many  new  ac- 
quaintances of  late,  that  I  fear  I  cannot 
imdertake  to  recall  the  circumstance ;  but  my 
aunt  can  tell  me  whether  I  have  any  right  to 
the  honour  of  your  acquaintance." 

"So  many  acquaintances !  all  balls  so  much 
alike !"  thought  the  astounded  Horace.  ''  A 
simple  country-girl  like  Blanche,  presume  to 
forget  the  first  time  she  had  seen  him  !  dare 
to  imply  that  he  was  so  much  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  world — that  he  was  confounded  in  her 
memory  with  the  common-place  creatures  she 
iiad  met  in  some  remote  region  !''  An  angry 
flush  slowly  crossed  the  marble  features  of  the 
extra-exquisite  Horace,  and,  for  the  first  time 
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in  his  life,  he  looked  silly ;  but,  recovering 
himself,  he  said,  with  a  slight  sneer,  "  I 
beUeve  I  ought  to  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  thought 
I  recognised  in  you  a  young  lady  to  whom 
I  had  been  introduced,  and  with  whom  I  should 
have  been  proud  to  renew  my  acquaintance,  but 
I  perceive  I  was  mistaken." 

So  saying,  he  joined  the  party  discussing  the 
opera-box,  in  spite  of  the  malicious  smile  which 
curled  Gertrude"'s  lip ;  for  Horace's  discomfiture 
had  not  been  lost  upon  her  watchful  ear. 

Lady  Sackville,  who  felt  very  angry  with 
her  niece,  invited  Horace  to  dine  with  her,  and 
accompany  them  to  the  opera.  This  he  coldly 
declined,  and  took  his  leave.  Lady  Sackville 
and  Blanche,  attended  by  the  Earl,  repaired 
to  Kensington  Gardens.  Blanche  was  enchanted 
with  the  band,  the  gay  concourse,  the  patri- 
archal trees,  the  rich  dresses,  the  varied  subjects 
of  admiration,  amusement,  and  ridicule.  But 
Lady  Sackville,  whose  elaborate  head-dress  had 
been  discomposed  by  a  violent  gust  of  wind, 
and  who  saw  Horace  talking  to  Lady  Barbara, 
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and,  worse  still,  was  doomed  to  see  the  imitative 
Earl  veer  off  to  the  same  quarter,  declared,  in 
high  ill  humour,  that  there  was  not  a  creature 
there,  and  insisted  on  dragging  her  niece  away. 

Blanche  implored  her  to  take  one  turn  among 
the  gay  people  listening  to  the  band,  and  Lady 
Sackville,  having  unwillingly  agreed,  was  repaid 
by  the  open  and  animated  admiration  lavished 
on  the  new  beauty  by  her  side.  She  was  soon 
overwhelmed  with  the  attentions  of  young 
guardsmen,  who  had  never  before  paid  her  any 
but  in  eating  her  suppers,  and  waltzing  with  the 
prettiest  girls  at  her  parties.  Some  distinguished 
foreigners,  too,  twirled  their  moustachios,  shot 
forth  their  bewitching,  respectful  glances  at 
Blanche,  and  being  handed  over  to  her  by  her 
aunt,  who  wished  to  show  off  her  niece's  French, 
were  soon  emerveilles^  enchantes^  ravis,  to  find 
a  demoiselle  qui  reunissait  la  heaide  de  tAn- 
glmse^  ovec  la  grace  et  tenjouement  de  la 
Fran^aise. 

Blanche,  who  was  too  natural  and  playful  a 
character  not  to  be  pleased   with  the  sensation 
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she  excited,  and  the  attentions  paid  her,  talked 
and  smiled;  her  blue  eyes  sparkled,  and  her 
manner  grew  more  animated.  Lady  Sackville 
had  consented  to  avail  herself  of  some  chairs 
which  the  Baron  de  L.  had  procured  for  them, 
Horace  St.  John,  who  had  long  been  watching 
the  party,  almost  unconsciously  to  himself, 
sauntered  away  from  the  forced  gaiety  of  Lady 
Barbara,  and  her  wearying  attempts  at  wit, 
which  ended  in  nothing  but  the  most  spiteful 
personalities,  and  found  himself,  he  scarce 
knew  how,  listening  to  a  playful  account  whicli 
Blanche  was  giving  of  some  of  the  oddities  she 
had  seen  in  France. 

The  desertion  of  Horace  was  a  signal  for 
that  of  the  Earl.  Lady  Sackville,  a  thorough 
worldling,  who  understood  her  part  too  well  to 
make  her  niece  cheap  at  her  debut,  rose.  Many 
were  the  gentle  entreaties  to  be  permitted  to 
escort  her,  but  Lady  Sackville  gave  her  arm  to 
Blanche,  and  asked  Horace  to  see  her  to  her 
carriage ;  the  Earl  sidled  up  to  Blanche,  but 
did  not  presume  to  offer  his  arm. 
M  5 
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"  If  you  will  let  me  change  my  mind,  I  will 
dine  with  you,"  said  Horace,  to  Lady  Sackville^ 
blushing  in  spite  of  himself.  "  I  want  to  hear 
the  new  opera,  and "" 

"  And  we  shall  be  delighted  to  be  escorted 
by  you."  * 

"  You  must  not  forget  I  am  your  cavalier 
this  evening,"  said  the  Earl,  who,  during  the 
temporary  desertion  of  Blanche  for  Barbara,  had 
half  planned  an  excuse  for  himself  and  his  box. 

"  No,  no  ;  we  depend  on  you  ;  two 
beaux  will  not  be  too  much  for  us,"  she 
said,  smiling  at  Blanche.  "  I  think  we  have 
proved  we  are  a  match  for  a  dozen  ;" 
and  she  glanced  to  the  seats  where  the  party 
remained  discussing  the  merits  of  the  new 
beauty. 

Horace  could  have  annihilated  them  all. 
Already  he  hated  to  think  that  they  were 
profaning  Blanche's  pure  name,  by  letting  it 
pass  their  worldly  lips. 

"  At  six,  be  with  us,  then,"  said  Lady  Sack- 
ville,  to  the  two  cavaliers,  as  they  made  their 
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most  graceful  bows.  "  Blanche  will  not  like  to 
miss  the  overture."" 

''  Well !  I  am  glad  I  staid.  Ah  !  there  goes 
Lady  Barbara  and  her  mother  :  actually  no  one 

with   them   but   Old  Quixotic    Sir  B .     I 

must  bow  to  them.  I  hope  they  saw  the  Earl 
and  Horace.  Dearest  !  you  are  quite  a  tacti- 
cian, and  the  game  is  in  your  own  hands. 
Which  shall  it  be — the  Earl,  with  fifty  thousand 
a  year,  or  Horace,  with  five  ?'''' 

"  Neither." 

"  Ah  you  are  right  to  let  them  think  so 
for  awhile.  It  is  half-past  four,  go  to  your 
room,  lie  down  for  an  hour  ;  you  will  then  have 
half  an  hour  to  dress  in." 

"  But  I  do  not  feel  tired,  and  I  want  to  write," 
said  Blanche. 

"  To  write  ?  Oh  !  shocking.  Never  write, 
my  love,  when  you  want  to  do  any  execution 
with  your  eyes." 

"  But  I  do  not.     You  say  it  is  done  !" 

"  Silly  girl  !  Beauty's  web  is  much  like 
Penelope's ;    what  is  woven  at  one  time,   may 
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be  unwoven  at  another.  However,  Blanche,  I 
cannot  think  you  will  disoblige  me  in  this.  I 
stayed  in  the  gardens,  my  front  all  awry,  and 
hair-pins  sticking  into  my  head,  to  please  you, 
and  I  request  you  will  lie  down  till  I  send 
J.isette  to  call  you." 

Blanche  acquiesced  ;  and,  wearied  with  the 
novel  excitement  of  the  day,  slept  till  the  little 
French-woman  bustled  in,  to  announce  that 
there  was  not  "  un  moment  a  perdre^  for  that 
Monsieur  le  Marquis  venait  cTar river'' 

No  language  can  convey  Blanche's  entranced 
absorption  during  the  first  opera  she  had  ever 
listened  to.  She  forgot  Horace,  the  Earl — all 
the  fashionable  throng — the  discomforts  of  the 
little  crimson  prison  in  which  she  was  en- 
closed. She  saw  not  that  she  was  a  mark  for 
every  jewelled  lorgnette.  She  sat  silent,  the 
tears  often  rising  in  her  eyes ;  her  head  on  her 
hand  ;  her  clieek  now  pale,  now  flushed  :  quite 
unconscious  of  the  EarFs  attempts  at  wit — quite 
unaware  of  Horace's  constant  gaze.  A  source 
of  admiration    to   her  aunt  ;    who  thought  she 
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was  plaving  some  part  too  deep  for  her  to 
fathom,  and  of  wonder  to  all  the  young  ladies, 
who  seem  to  think  their  most  common-place 
remarks  better  worth  listening  to,  than  Grisi's 
sweetest  notes;  and  who  never  laugh  so  loud 
and  talk  so  perseveringly,  as  wlien  the  slightest 
sound  is  ao-onv  to  the  ear  of  the  entranced 
amateur. 

It  was  some  time  even  after  the  curtain 
dropped,  before  Blanche  could  return  to  this 
common-place  world.  The  ballet  shocked  her 
pure  taste,  and,  to  avoid  gazing  at  it,  she  turned 
to  talk  to  the  Earl.  Horace  did  not  attempt  to 
address  a  remark  to  her  ;  but  he  was  very  care- 
ful in  piloting  her  through  the  crush  room, 
and  actually  entreated  her  to  fold  her  cloak  over 
her  chest,  while  stepping  into  the  carriage. 

Lady  Sackville  asked  her  two  beaux  to  sup 
with  her,  and  they  gladly  consented.  Blanche, 
whose  feelings  had  been  much  excited  by  the 
opera,  hastened  to  her  room,  and  sent  Lisette 
down  with  a  message  to  her  aunt,  announcing 
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that  she  was  very  tired,  and  requested  her  per- 
mission not  to  re-appear. 

Lady  Sackville,  who  trusted  this  was  some  well- 
considered  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  Blanche, 
whose  skill  in  attracting  Horace  and  the  Earl 
she  considered  inimitable,  consented  to  her  wish. 

Horace  looked  disappointed,  and  the  Earl 
very  blank ;  the  former  consoled  himself  with  a 
portfolio  of  Blanche's  drawings;  the  latter  with 
planning  a  splendid  fete  at  his  Twickenham 
villa,  the  arrangements  of  which  were  to  be 
superintended  by  Eady  Sackville  and  Blanche, 
and  which  was  to  astound  the  fashionable  world, 
and  to  dazzle  the  eyes  and  win  the  heart  of  the 
debutante — her  heart  thus  lightened  of  its  painful 
load. 

The  season  passed  gaily  on.  Blanche  had 
heard  frequently  from  home;  and,  even  in  the 
whirlpool  of  fashionable  life,  which  some  folks 
say,  and  perhaps  think,  generally  sweeps  away 
all  duties,  all  recollections,  all  affections,  she  was 
constant  in    her    correspondence,  unchanged  in 
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her  earnest  anxiety  about  Juliet  and  her  mother, 
and  more  affectionate  than  ever  in  the  solicitude 
of  her  attentions. 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  who  was  very  anxious  not  to 
damp  by  anxiety  the  delightful  spirits  Lady 
Sackville  so  vaunted,  or  to  embitter  the  few 
bright  days  that  dawned  so  unexpectedly  in 
Blanche's  clouded  destiny,  dwelt  on  nothing  but 
her  hopes,  her  wishes,  remarked  on  every  little 
temporary  amelioration  in  Juliet's  health,  and 
contrived  to  till  Blanche's  heart  with  a  happy 
confidence  which  was  no  constant  inmate  of  her 
own.  Blanclie  was  the  rage — beyond  all  doubt, 
if  not  the  greatest,  the  most  successful  beauty 
of  the  season.  The  fashionable  papers  teemed 
with  her  praises ;  and  in  all  accounts  of  the 
fashionable  balls,  it  was  stated  who  had  the 
honour  of  dancing  with  the  beautiful  Miss 
St.  Aubyn.  Bonnets  and  trimmings  were 
named  after  her ;  she  brought  ringlets  into 
vogue;  brunettes  were  at  a  discount  ;  blue 
eyes  and  golden  hair  were  all  the  fashion ; 
and  Lady  Sackville  owned  that  even  when  she 
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first  threw  off  her  weeds  and  entered  the  mar- 
rying* world  a  handsome  widow  of  thirty-six, 
with  a  good  jointure,  she  had  not  been  half  so 
courted,  half  so  popular,  as  since  she  liad  intro- 
duced Blanche, — Blanche,  too,  who  was  no  bril- 
liant, dazzling,  faultless  beauty — no  marvellous 
genius ;  who  was  known  to  have  no  fortune — who 
was  only  of  gentle,  not  of  noble  birth  ;  in  short, 
who  was  nothing  but  a  lovely  graceful  girl, 
with  a  gentle  graceful  voice,  an  arch  manner, 
a  kind  heart,  a  playful  wit,  and  an  independent 
spirit. 

It  was  like  magic.  r 

She  was  so  amiable  and  unassuming,  so  ready 
to  admit  and  even  to  assist  in  showing  off  the 
attractions  of  others ;  and  so  indifferent  to  any 
spiteful  machinations  against  herself,  that  she 
was  popular  with  all  but  the  most  malevolent 
of  her  own  sex. 

Without    any    great    compass    of    voice    or 

cientific    execution,    she    sang    a    variety    of 

lively   French    songs  in   the  sweetest    manner; 

played  very  well  on  the  guitar,  particularly  such 
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airs  as  depend  rather  on  taste  than  execution. 
These  accomplishments,  which  a  town- bred  belle 
would  have  jealously  guarded  with  all  the  mono- 
polising spirit  of  fashionable  selfishness,  she 
readily  imparted  to  any  who  were  anxious 
to  learn  them  : — and  with  equal  good  nature, 
delighted  to  put  a  longing,  admiring  miss, 
whose  soul  never  wandered  from  her  work-box 
or  embroidery  frame,  in  the  way  of  some  French 
improvement  in  stitches  or  purse-making ;  or 
to  share  with  some  narrow-minded  fashionable, 
the  triumph  of  introducing  a  new  manchette^ 
pelerine,  or  trimming,  of  which,  perhaps,  she 
had  just  received  the  fashion  from  the  Dieppe 
milliner,  who  was  in  daily  correspondence  with 
Paris. 

She  had,  of  course,  as  all  who  are  popular 
have,  bitter  enemies,  both  secret  and  avowed — 
among  the  former,  was  Gertrude  ;  among  the 
latter.  Lady  Barbara. 

Horace  St.  John's  attentions  were  constant, 
though   never    pointed  ;    and   the    young   Earl 
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who  had  begun  by  following  her,  because 
she  was  new — was  the  fashion,  and  admired 
by  Horace — ended  by  falling  in  love  with 
her.  It  was  his  first  real  passion  ;  and  the 
first  real  passion  of  any  heart,  however  worldly, 
weak,  and  selfish,  has  in  it  something  of  an 
elevating  nature,  something  that  calls  rather  for 
sympathy  than  scorn.  He  began  to  be  a  little 
doubtfid  of  his  own  omnipotence — to  blush,  to 
stammer,  to  be  obsequious,  to  send  exquisite 
flowers  daily  to  Lady  Sackville's — to  overwhelm 
her  with  his  choicest  hot-house  fruits — to  linger 
wherever  Blanche  might  be  expected.  He  had 
borrowed  a  key  of  the  gardens  of  the  square 
in  which  they  lived,  where  he  had  ascertained 
that  she  sometimes  took  a  morning  stroll  before 
her  aunt  was  up  ;  but  having  been  seen  by 
Lisette  from  the  window,  and  his  presence 
triumphantly  conveyed  by  her  to  Blanche,  who 
was  expected  thereupon  lo  make  the  careful 
toilette  whicli  Gertrude  or  Clara  would  have 
made  under  similar  circumstances,  she  quietly 
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relinquished  her  morning  ramble,  while  Lisette's 
splendid  visions  of  messages,  billets-douoo^  and 
their  accompanying  douceurs  melted  away, 
and  she  had  no  consolation  but  in  her  shrugs 
and  muttered  exclamation,  "  que  les  Anglaises 
sont  betes  !" 

The  fashion  of  admiring  Blanche  St.  Aubyn, 
set  by  Horace  and  the  Earl,  was,  of  course, 
followed  by  imitative  guardsmen,  and  men  of 
fortune,  both  old  and  young ;  in  short,  all 
the  great  prizes  in  the  marrying  world  were 
ready  to  follow  the  example  of  those  greatest 
prizes  of  all. 

Lady  Sackville's  heart  was  divided  between 
her  wish  to  see  her  niece  a  Countess,  and  her 
desire  to  hail  in  Horace  a  Benedick  at  last,  and 
through  her  means.  She  was  fully  convinced 
that  Blanche  meant,  before  the  close  of  the 
season,  to  decide  in  favour  of  one  ;  and  she  was 
rather  amused  to  see  both  struggling  in  her 
niece's  nets.  She  felt  proud  too  to  be  escorted 
wherever  she  went  by  men,  whom  all  the  otlier 
chaperons  so  bitterly  envied  her. 
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With  regard  to  Blanche  herself,  she  was 
perfectly  unconstrained  in  her  manner  to  the 
Earl — talked,  laughed,  rode  with  him,  and 
treated  him  as  she  could  have  done  any  other 
young  man  who  was  thrown  constantly  into  her 
society,  and  wlio  did  all  he  could  to  make 
himself  useful  and  pleasing.  Of  the  looks, 
tones,  inuendoes,  implied  interest,  and  delicately- 
conveyed  flattery,  which  constitute  what  the 
world  calls  flirting,  she  had  no  idea  ; — she  was 
perfectly  natural,  gentle,  and  kindly  ;  but 
even  his  Lordship,  in  planning  the  proposal 
he  had  resolved  to  make,  and  calculating  the 
chances  for  and  against  himself,  could  never 
reckon  up  any  of  those  glances  and  silent  tokens 
of  encouragement  which  had  been  lavished  on 
him  by  others,  and  was  always  obliged  to  sum 
up  his  hopes — with  his  title,  his  position,  his 
rent-roll,  his  family  diamonds,  and  the  long 
ill-made  figure,  and  silly,  now  care-worn  face, 
which  so  many  dependents  had  assured  him,  and 
admiring  ladies  had  implied  to  him,  were 
perfectly  irresistible. 
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With  Horace,  Blanche's  manner  was  colder 
and  more  repelling,  she  was  at  times  almost 
haughty  in  lier  indifference.  She  avoided 
dancing  with  him  when  she  could  do  so  without 
rudeness — never  spoke  to  him  except  in  reply 
to  some  remark  of  his,  and  frequently  took 
refuge  in  the  simple  Earl's  attentions,  from 
the  possibility  of  being  left  to  his  care. 

This  manner  rather  piqued  the  vanity  than 
wounded  the  heart  of  the  exclusive ;  he  per- 
suaded himself  that  it  was  assumed  to  conceal 
a  deeper  feeling,  and  in  this  he  was  in  some 
degree  borne  out,  for  liis  calmly  observant  eye 
could  not  fail  to  detect  that,  at  his  approach, 
Blanche's  delicate  cheek  was  suffused  with 
crimson  ;  that  her  bosom  fluttered,  and  her  man- 
ner grew  constrained  ; — to  what  motive  but  the 
interest  he  inspired  could  this  be  traced ;  what, 
but  a  hidden  preference  for  himself  could  make 
her  so  indifferent,  as  Horace  easily  perceived 
she  ^vas,  to  the  rank,  splendour,  and  prece- 
dence, which  would  be  hers,  as  his  Countess  ; 
what  else  could  shield  her  heart,  all  novice  as 
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it  was,  against  the  attacks  of  all  the  fashionable 
elegans  in  her  train. 

So  convinced  did  he  become,  that  in  spite  of 
her  reserve,  her  coldness,  her  avoidance,  he 
was  the  preferred  of  her  heart,  that  he  was  fast 
making  up  his  mind  to  hazard  all  by  a  decided 
proposal. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  his  Lordship  gave  his 
long-talked-of  fete  at  Twickenham.  Blanche, 
who  wished  to  give  no  encouragement  she  did 
not  intend  to  confirm,  had  refused  to  offer  an 
opinion  about  the  arrangements,  or  to  interest 
herself  in  the  affair;  but  Lady  Sackville  had 
been  indefatigable  ;  she  had  proposed,  planned, 
invented  ;  she  had  undertaken  to  send  out  the 
invitations,  and  had  taken  the  opportunity  of 
gratifying  her  preferences,  and  her  piques. 
Many  who  had  been  very  attentive  to  his  Lord- 
ship, were  excluded,  because  Lady  Sackville 
had  some  grudge  against  them  ;  and  people  he 
had  never  heard  of  were  invited,  because  they 
were  patronized  by  her. 

To  exclude  Lady  Barbara  had  been  one  of 
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the  chief  objects  of  her  ambition  ever  since  she 
was  first  requested  to  assist  the  Earl  with 
her  taste  and  judgment.  In  this  she  found 
more  difficulty  than  she  had  anticipated — for 
the  Earl,  whose  soul  was  engrossed  by  the 
fete  almost  as  a  school-boy's  is  with  the  ball 
given  on  his  birth-day,  was  rather  anxious  that 
Lady  Barbara  (who  professed  to  think  bachelors 
could  not  excel  in  any  thing;,  where  taste  was 
required)  should  see  how  he  had  planned  and 
arranged  every  thing ;  for  though  he  was  a  mere 
puppet  in  Lady  Sackville's  hands,  he  took  all  the 
merit  to  himself;  and  she  wisely  encouraged 
him  to  do  so. 

"  I  should  like  the  Countess  of  Lemonville 
and  Lady  Barbara  to  be  invited." 

"  Of  course,  if  you  wish  it,'*'  said  Lady 
Sackville,  '^  but  they  are  so  spiteful,  they 
will  contrive  to  make  the  whole  affair  a 
failure  !" 

'•  I  do  not  see  how  they  can,"  said  the  Earl, 
"  I  have  given  orders  about  every  thing.*' 
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"  Yes,''  argued  my  Lady,  "  it  is  because  you 
have  been  at  so  much  pains,  and  exerted  so  much 
talent,  I  might  say  genius,  to  make  the  whole  go 
off  well,  that  I  should  be  really  hurt  if  it  did  not. 
I  have  been  thinking  that  if  the  weather  is  fine, 
a  petite  comedie  on  the  lawn  would  vary  the 
amusements." 

"  Oh,  that  will  be  delightful,''  said  his  Lord- 
ship, "  will  you  be  so  kind  then  as  to  have 
the  Countess  and  Lady  Barbara  invited  ?'"' 

"  Certainly,"  said  Lady  Sackville,  "  if  you 
will  not  be  advised ;  but  you  have  suggested 
so  many  new  and  daring  things,  which  people 
will  hardly  know  at  first  whether  to  praise  or 
blame,  that  an  envious,  sneering  person  may 
ruin  the  whole;  now  your  excellent  idea  of 
having  some  droll  farce  acted  is  so  original,  that 
perhaps  the  spiteful  Lady  Barbara  may  persuade 
people  it  is  bad  taste." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Earl,  "  Ah — hem  —  that 
would  never  do ; — I  think  that  it  is  one  of  my 
best  ideas.     Now, — isn't  it  ?" 
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"  Quite,"  said  the  wary  dowager ;  "  but  why 
should  you  wish  to  have  those  odious  people?" 

"  Why — you  see,"  answered  the  pliant  Earl, 
"  I  have  always  been  intimate  there;  and  when 
I  was  at  Eton,  I  used  to  spend  my  holidays  with 
them,  and  they  were  very  kind,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  one  feels  a  sort  of  obligation." 

"  I  think,"  said  Lady  Sackville,  "  few  young 
Earls  feel  much  obliged  by  the  attentions  of  old 
countesses  anxious  to  get  off  a  coarse,  forward, 
satirical  daughter ;  you  must  have  seen  through 
it,  my  lord." 

"  Ah,"  said  he — "  why, — yes, — of  course  ;" 
for  his  lordship  would  not  appear  wanting  in 
penetration ;  "  but  still " 

"  But  still  you  wish  them  to  be  t  this  fete," 
continued  Lady  Sackville.  "  Well,  do  not  for- 
get my  advice,  and  if  there  should  be  any 
spiteful  remark  made  on  your  lordship's  fete, — 
should  you  be  shewn  up  in  any  of  the  low 
scurrilous  papers, — think  of  this  discussion,  and 
do  not  blame  me ;  be  sure  there  is  nothing  so 
powerful  as  a  truly  spiteful  woman." 

VOL.    II.  N 
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"  Lady  Sackville,  at  this  moment,  afforded 
unconsciously  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  her  as- 
sertion." 

"  I  think,  after  all,  we  will  leave  out  the 
Countess  and  Lady  Barbara,"  said  the  Earl,  as 
if  a  new  idea  had  just  struck  him,  "  I  really 
think,  as  I  should  not  pay  them  much  attention, 
they  might,  as  you  say,  turn  savage,  and  try  to 
make  the  fete  go  off  tamely.  They  ore  very 
satirical ;  and  women  of  that  kind  can  do  a  good 
deal  of  harm ;  besides,  I  am  sure  I  have  no- 
thing to  thank  them  for ;  as  you  say,  of  course, 
they  consulted  their  own  interest  in  petting 
and  courting  me,  but  I  always  saw  through 
it ;  of  course,  they  must  be  more  clever  manoeu- 
verers  than  they  are  to  deceive  you.'''' 

"  We  will  take  a  turn  through  the  rooms 
and  the  grounds,"  said  Lady  Sackville,  "  to  see 
that  all  is  right,  and  then  you  must  drive  me 
back  to  town  ;  Blanche  will  think  you  have  run 
off  with  me." 

"  You    know,"  said  he,  "  that   I   expect  you 
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and  Miss  St.  Aubyn  here  early  in  the  morning 
— and  to  stay  a  day  or  two." 

"  Oh  !'"*  answered  the  dowager,  "  you  may 
depend  upon  us  ;  be  of  good  cheer ;  the  taste 
and  talent  you  have  shown  in  this  fete  will  nbt 
be  forgotten  this  season.'' 

"Yes,"  said  the  Earl— "hem  — I  flatter 
myself  the  arrangements  at  least  are  not  com- 
mon-place." 


n2 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


While  Lady  Sackville  was  engaged  at 
Twickenham,  Blanche,  to  her  great  surprise, 
was  summoned  from  a  long  letter  she  was  writ- 
ing to  Juliet  by  Lisette's  announcement  that  a 
gentleman  was  below,  anxious  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  her,  and  having  been  told  that  Lady 
Sackville  was  out,  he  had  asked  particularly  for 
Miss  Blanche  St.  Aubyn.  All  this  Lisette  had 
ascertained  while  passing  him  on  the  stairs. 

The  first  thought  that  suggests  itself  to  a 
young  lady's  mind,  when  she  hears  of  a  strange 
gentleman  very  anxious  to  see  her,  is,  that 
some  unknown  admirer,  driven  to  despair,  has 
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burst  all  conventional  bonds,  and  comes  to 
plead  for  life  or  death;  but  that  is  only  a 
glance  of  the  mind,  bom  of  natural  vanity  and 
acquired  romance;  the  next  moment  suggests 
some  one  on  business;  the  next,  some  well- 
dressed  beggar. 

"  Is  he  admitted,  Lisette  ?" 

The  handmaid  did  not  know ;  she  had  hur- 
ried up  to  inform  Mademoiselle. 

"  What  sort  of  person  is  he  ?" 

"  Ah,  c'est  un  Monsieur  tres  poli,  tres  comme 
il  faut.  Mademoiselle  va  descendre,  n'est  ce  pas  ?" 

Already  this  unknown  had  enlisted  the 
little  Frenchwoman  on  his  side.  The  likings  and 
dislikings  of  the  French  are  instantaneous,  and 
spring  entirely  from  self-love  flattered  or  of- 
fended. Mr.  Wheezer  (for  he  was  the  visitor) 
was  always  courteous  to  all  the  female  race,  a 
femme  de  chambre  particularly  ;  he  had  drawn 
aside  as  he  stood  talking  to  the  butler  for 
Lisette  to  pass  him,  and  had  bowed  as  she  did 
so :  from  that  moment  Lisette  had  decided  he 
was  "  distingue"  and  "  comme  ilfaut^'' 
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"Mademoiselle  desire-t-elle  que  j'aille  voir 
ce  qui  en  est  ?"  asked  Lisette. 

Blanche  assented. 

On  the  stairs  Lisette  met  the  servant  with 
Mr.  Wheezer's  card.  As  Lisette  had  a  great 
idea  of  the  generosity  of  old  Enghshmen,  and 
had  seen  them  (on  the  stage)  buying  souhrettes 
with  purses  of  untold  gold,  she  turned  into  the 
drawing-room.  An  English  servant  would  have 
been  quite  at  a  loss,  but  she  gaily  tripped  up  to 
the  fire,  where  Mr.  Wheezer  was  standing,  and 
said,  "  A  tousand  pardon,  Sare,  but  de  mans 
here  are  so  bete,  so  stupid,  dey  don't  under- 
stand noting  ;  who  did  milor  wish  to  see  ? 
miladi  is  out — is  a  great  pity !" 

"  Indeed,  I  think  not,  since  I  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you.  Mademoiselle,"  said  Mr. 
Wheezer,  bowing. 

"  Is  very  aimable  what  you  say,  Sare ;  why 
you  no  sit  down,  Sare  ?"  and  she  wheeled  a 
very  comfortable  arm-chair  to  the  fire,  and 
placed  a  footstool.  "  Miladi  is  out,  but  Meess 
St.  Aubyn  is  not." 
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"  It  is  Miss  St.  Aubyn  I  wish  to  see,*'  said 
Wheezer. 

"  I  think  I  can  contrive  that,"  replied  Lisette : 
"  I  am  her  own  maid." 

"  Well,  if  you  will,  I  shall  be  much  indebted 
to  you,"  said  Mr.  Wheezer,  very  kindly ;  and  he 
sat  himself  comfortably  down  in  the  arm-chair, 
and  was  soon  engaged  in  carefully  warming  his 
feet  and  hands. 

Lisette  had  now  quite  settled  in  her  own 
mind  that  he  was  some  rich  old  admirer  of 
Blanche.  "Indebted,  indeed !"  thought  she,  and 
she  glanced  at  his  pocket  in  vain.  Mr.  Wheezer 
was  profuse  of  thanks,  bows,  andcompHments,but 
he  was  very  careful  of  money ;  so  having  vented 
her  wrath  by  violently  poking  the  fire  as  his 
"  I'd  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  tell  Miss  St. 
Aubyn  that  I  wish  to  see  her  on  particular 
business,"  "very  much  obhged,"  died  on  her 
ear,  she  muttered  to  herself,  "What  a  stupid 
old  ting ;"  and,  tossing  her  head,  took  the  card 
and  the  message  to  Blanche. 

Poor  Blanche  changed  colour,  and  her  heart 
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beat  painfully. — "  Particular  business !  Ob !"  she 
thought,  "  he  has  perhaps  heard  from  Dieppe — 
Juliet !"  Her  nerveless  hand  had  scarcely 
strength  to  open  her  door;  she  hurried  downstairs 
unconscious  of  her  haste ;  and  Lisette,  thinking 
with  all  Frenchv>"omen  that  emotion  can  spring 
but  from  one  source,  looked  after  her,  and  with 
a  pitying  shrug  exclaimed,  "  Que  les  Anglaises 
sont  betes  !  Mon  Dieu  !  je  crois  qu'elle  aime  ce 
vieux  Moribond  la  !"  and  then  she  ran  to  the 
table  to  spell  over  the  letter  which  Blanche  had 
left  in  her  haste ;  and  muttering  to  herself  (for 
the  lowest  orders  in  France  appreciate  simpli- 
city and  national  grace,)  "  Ce  n'est  pas  mal," 
she  repaired  to  the  glass  to  try  on  Blanche's 
bonnet,  and  to  decide,  as  in  the  former  case, 
"  qu'elle  n'etait  pas  mal." 

Meanwhile,  Blanche  had  rushed  into  the 
drawing-room,  her  cheeks  pale,  her  lips  apart. 
As  the  room  was  very  large  and  full  of  furniture, 
it  was  a  moment  or  two  before  Mr.  Wheeze 
perceived  her,  and  in  that  moment,  as  every 
trifling  circumstance  presses  itself  into  the  ser- 
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vice  of  the  leading  impression  of  the  mind,  she 
had  decided  that  Mr.  Wheezer's  bowed  head, 
and  mysterious  looking  back,  announced  some- 
thing unusual.  He  heard  her  dress  rustle  and 
he  turned  round ;  he  looked  exactly  the  same  as 
ever,  but  she  was  sure  there  was  a  strange  ex- 
pression in  his  face ;  she  stopped,  clasped  her 
hands,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Wheezer,  you  have 
heard  from  Dieppe !" 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Wheezer  was  startled ;  he 
almost  fancied  from  Blanche's  manner  that  some- 
thing unpleasant  to  himself  might  have  happened 
at  Dieppe ;  the  next  moment,  recollecting  that  it 
would  not  in  the  least  affect  him  if  Dieppe  and 
all  its  inhabitants  were  burnt  to  ashes, — for  he 
had  not  even  left  an  old  coat  within  its  walls — 
he  said,  "  No,  my  dear  Miss  Blanche ;  I  have  not 
heard  from  Dieppe  since  I  left  you ;  indeed,  I 
am  come  partly  to  ask  you  how  all  our  dear, 
kind  friends  are." 

Blanche  threw  herself  into  a  chair,  and  her 
heedless  alarm  ended  in  a  burst  of  tears. 

Mr.  Wheezer  thought  some  one  she   loved 
n3 
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was  dead.  He  glanced  at  the  door ;  he  hated  to 
hear  of  a  death,  and  the  sight  of  tears  made 
him  ill ;  they  engendered  discomfort,  not  grief; 
he  had  a  great  idea  of  the  fitness  of  things,  and 
he  could  not  sit  down  and  warm  and  enjoy 
himself  while  a  woman  was  sobbing  by  his  side ; 
but  retreat  was  impossible ;  besides,  he  could  not 
presume  to  ring  the  bell  himself,  and  who  was 
to  let  him  out  ?  He  could  not  take  his  chance, 
and  perhaps  stand  in  a  draught;  i^io,  he  must 
make  the  best  of  it. 

So  he  took  out  his  snow-white  handkerchief 
to  be  ready,  and  said,  "  Tell  me,  my  dear  young 
friend,  tell  me  what  has  happened ;  don't  enter 
into  particulars,  they  wiU  only  grieve  you,  and 
pain  me ;  perhaps  I  intrude  just  now  ?  I  am  in 
your  way,  my  sweet  Miss  Blanche?  I  can 
sacrifice  my  own  feelings,  my  own  anxieties, 
to  yours  ;  I  will  ring  the  bell.  God  bless  you." 
At  this  moment,  to  his  great  surprise,  Blanche 
turned  to  him  with  a  bright  smile  breaking 
through  her  tears,  for  she  had  a  faint  glimmer 
of  his  reason  for  hastening  away. 
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She  rose  and  extended  her  hand, — "  Forgive 
me,"  she  said ;  "  I  see  we  are  both  mistaken. 
Lisette  told  me  you  must  see  me,  and  that  you 
had  something  important  to  say.  I  left  my 
dear  sister  in  dehcate  health,  and  my  fears  con- 
jured up  the  most  foolish  fancies." 

"Ah!  say  no  more  about  it;"  and  Mr. 
Wheezer  sank  into  his  chair. 

"  Then,  too,  I  thought  you  looked  wild,  hag- 
gard, strange — " 

"  I — I !  Miss  Blanche  !"  and  he  rose  to  con- 
front the  glass. 

"  No,  no  I"  replied  Blanche,  smiling ;  "  it  was 
only  my  fancy ;  for,  in  truth,  I  never  saw  you 
look  so  well." 

Mr.  Wheezer,  reassured,  sat  down  again. 

*^  Why,  I  hoped,  my  dear  Miss  St.  Aubyn,  that 
I  had  gained  a  little  flesh ;"  and  he  held  out  his 
white  hand.  "  You  who  so  very  kindly  nursed 
me  in  the  vessel,  and  rubbed  these  poor  old 
hands, — you  can  judge,  my  sweet  friend." 

"  Certainly,  you  are  fatter,  and  you  have 
much  more  colour,"  said  Blanche. 
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"  Not  much,  I  hope  ;"  and  he  again  turned  to 
the  glass,  fears  of  inflammation  trembling  at  his 
heart.  "  I  am  a  httle  heated,  that  is  all,  and  this 
red  curtain,"  and  he  removed  from  its  neigh- 
bourhood.    "  There,  now  do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Blanche ;  "  indeed  I  think  you 
look  really  well ;  neither  too  pale  nor  too  red. 
I  am  sure  you  are  quite  well." 

"  My  dear  young  friend,"  said  Wheezer,  "  it 
does  me  good  to  see  you,  and  so  blooming 
too !" 

Blanche  smiled,  for  she  knew  her  cheeks 
were  still  pallid  with  her  recent  fears,  and  stained 
with  her  causeless  weeping;  but  she  did  not 
feel  inclined  for  the  trouble  of  discussing  the 
subject,  and  therefore  she  only  said,  "What  could 
make  that  stupid  Lisette  say  that  you  wanted 
particularly  to  see  me,  and  on  business  too  ?" 

"  I  did,  my  fair  young  friend,"  answered  the 
gentleman.  "  You  may  well  be  surprised  that  a 
poor  old  invalid  should  wish  to  see  you.  Ah ! 
if  I  were  some  thirty  years  younger,  you  would 
not  wonder  so  much." 
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"  Oh,  indeed,  I  did  not  mean  that !  I  only 
alluded  to  her  making  it  an  affair  of  business." 

"  Ah !  my  sweet  Miss  Blanche,"  said  Mr. 
Wheezer,  "  hope  is  the  business  of  the  young, 
and  memory  of  the  old ;  but  the  chief  business 
of  my  life  is  gratitude  to  those  kind  friends  who 
do  so  much  to  smoothe  the  path  of  such  a  poor 
sufferer  as  I  am." 

"  And  you  have  not  heard  from  Dieppe  ?" 
"  No ;  but  I  am  very  anxious  about  all  my 
dear  friends  there.     All  well,  I  hope  ?" 
"  Yes,  I  thank  you." 

"  And  JNIrs.  Faithful  ? — have  you  seen  her  ?'' 
And  Blanche  smiled  archly. 

"  Poor  old  soul !  Yes  ;  she  has  found  me  out, 
and  tried  to  get  me  to  go  to  a  chapel  she  attends 
close  to  my  lodgings  ;  but  though  I  am  sure  it  is 
an  excellent  place,  I  cannot  risk  coming  out  of 
a  hot,  crowded  room  into  the  cold  air." 

*^  I  am  thinking,"  said  Blanche,  "  what  she 
would  say  if  she  knew  you  called  her  a  poor 
old  soul  1" 

"  But  she  never  will,"  said  Wheezer;  "  how 
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should  she  ?  My  dear  Miss  Blanche,  I  spoke  in 
strictest  confidence,  and  in  all  kindness.  I  could 
not  mean  anything,  you  know ;  for  I  believe  she 
is  very  well  oiF;  and  as  to  being  old,  I  am  sure 
she  might  be  my  daughter." 

"  She  would  rather  be  your  wife,  I  fancy  I" 

"  Ah,"  said  Wheezer,  "  you  are  so  playful,  it 
does  me  good  to  hear  you !  You  must  be  quite 
the  life  of  the  gay  circles  you  are  in.  I  read  of 
you,  my  pretty  friend.  I  see  you  figuring  away  in 
the  *  Morning  Post'  and  the  '  Court  Journal' — 
'  La  Reine  Blanche,'  as  they  call  you.  I  often 
wish  I  could  see  you  gliding  about,  it  would  do 
me  good." 

"  Do  you  never  go  to  any  fetes  ?"  asked  the 
young  lady. 

"  No  ;  hitherto  I  have  been  afi:aid ;  but  now 
I  am  stronger,  what  do  you  think  about  it  ?  I 
cannot  forget  that  the  ^  Reine  Blanche'  of  the 
fashionable  world  is  my  kind,  gentle  nurse. 
Should  you  advise  me  to  enter  into  a  little 
gaiety  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  should,"  said  Blanche,  think- 
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ing  only  of  what  would  really  be  of  service  to 
the  poor  old  fellow.  "  Some  of  their  morning 
fetes,  and  concerts,  their  dejemies — I  do  not 
recommend  evening  parties.*' 

"  Are  there  any  morning  amusements  going 
on  now  ?" 

"  The  best  one  of  the  season  is  given  to- 
morrow— Lord  Townley's.  My  aunt  presides. 
But  that  would  be  too  fatiguing  to  begin 
with.  I  wonder,  as  you  read  the  '  Morning 
Post,'  you  have  not  seen  an  accomit  of  it.  All 
London  is  talking  of  the  rarities  which  have 
been  sent  for  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  to 
grace  the  feast.  I  know  a  good  deal  about  it, 
because  I  hear  it  all  discussed  between  my 
aunt  and  the  Marquis.  I  am  surprised  you 
have  not  read  of  it." 

But  Mr.  Wheezer  had  read  of  it.  He  had  read, 
too,  that  Lady  Sackville  was  the  ostensible, 
and  Blanche  the  actual,  queen  of  the  sports.  He 
had  thought  that  some  of  the  very  digestible 
dainties  he  had  read  of  might  agree  with  him ; 
that  as  the  weather  promised  to  be  very  fine. 
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the  excitement  might  do  him  good;  and  then 
he  thought  of  Blanche — of  her  extreme  kind- 
ness, and  so  he  called. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  sweet  Miss  Blanche,"  said 
the  nervous  gentleman,  '^  I  have  taken  a  sort  of 
fancy  into  my  old  head,  while  you  have  been 
speaking  about  it,  that  I  should  like  to  be  at  this 
fete  ?  My  pleasures,  Heaven  knows,  are  few ; 
but  I  have  a  sort  of  wish  to  see  these  gay 
doings, — they  will  remind  me  of  former  times. 
I  should  like,  too,  to  see  my  fair  friend  eclips- 
ing them  all.  Could  you  get  me  an  invitation, 
my  dear  young  lady  ?" 

Blanche  looked  at  the  feeble  old  invalid, — 
she  thought  to  herself,  "  He  has  not  long  to  enjoy 
anything.  The  Marquis  begged  me  to  ask  any 
friend  of  mine, — the  poor  old  fellow  shall  go." 

"  I  think  I  can,"  said  Blanche ;  "  I  may  invite 
one  friend,  and  that  friend  shall  be  you  I" 

She  went  to  a  desk,  and  gave  him  a  written 
invitation. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  Miss  Blanche,"  said  the 
beau,  examining  the  billet.     "  Now  how  shall  I 
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go  ?  Have  you  a  corner  in  your  carriage  for  a  thin 
old  invalid  who  takes  up  very  little  room  ?" 

Blanche  wished  they  had ;  but  then,  recol- 
lecting their  engagement,  to  be  there  long  be- 
fore the  fete  began,  she  was  obliged  to  own  that 
it  could  not  be. 

Mr.  Wheezer  having  gained  his  end,  took  his 
leave,  with  a  profusion  of  affectionate  thanks ; 
and  after  getting  Blanche  to  promise  not  to  be 
ashamed,  among  all  her  gay  friends  of  the  mor- 
row, of  the  poor  old  invalid,  who  was  more  de- 
voted to  her  than  the  youngest  and  proudest 
among  them,  he  departed. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


When  Lady  Sackville  returned,  she  was 
rather  shocked  to  hear  that  Blanche,  of  her  own 
unadvised  self,  had  invited  a  Mr.  Wheezer,  a 
person  unknown  to  any  one,  and  who,  though 
her  niece  earnestly  maintained  that  he  was  a 
very  quiet,  gentlemanly  old  man.  Lady  Sack- 
ville thought  might  betray  the  plebeian  to  more 
practised  eyes.  She  tried  all  her  wits  and  wiles, 
her  manoeuvres  and  pohcy,  to  induce  Blanche  to 
write  a  note  to  Mr.  Wheezer,  to  say  that  when 
she  gave  the  invitation,  she  was  not  aware  the 
given  number  of  guests  was  filled  up.  But  Lady 
Sackville  hinted   and  wheedled   in   vain;    art 
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soon  triumphs  over  a  weak  head,  but  is  foiled  by 
the  very  simplicity  of  a  kind,  straightfon\^ard 
heart.  Blanche,  who  revered  honesty  in  rags, 
and  despised  meanness  in  an  ermined  robe, 
firmly  declared  that  she  would  not  go  to  the 
fete  at  all,  if  she  was  to  do  so  with  the  load  of 
self-contempt  she  should  bear  with  her  if  she 
deceived  and  disappointed  a  poor  old  man,  who 
entirely  depended  on  her  good  nature  and  sin- 
cerity ;  and  as  tears  sparkled  in  her  eyes  at  the 
thought,  and  her  aunt  feared  it  might  end  in  a 
burst  of  passion,  which  would  make  them  sad  for 
the  morrow,  she  gave  up  the  point  with  the  best 
grace  she  could,  determining  in  her  own  mind 
to  make  Mr.  Wheezer  out  immensely  wealthy, 
a  sort  of  distinction  to  which  beauty,  genius, 
and  even  pride  of  birth  itself,  pays  homage ! 

Blanche  felt  very  grateful  to  her  aunt  for 
complying  without  anger,  and  all  went  on  pretty 
well ;  for  Lady  Sackville  was  in  high  good  hu- 
mour at  having  so  adroitly  excluded  Lady  Bar- 
bara. She  had  decided  that,  in  order  to  secure 
blooming  looks  for  the  morrow,  they  would  spend 
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a  quiet  evening  alone,  and  retire  early ;  and  they 
were  sitting  tete-a-tete  at  tea,  when  a  visitor, 
who  would  not  be  repulsed,  was  heard  upon  the 
stairs.  Lord  Townley  suggested  himself  to  Lady 
Sackville's  mind ;  Horace  St.  John,  she  scarcely 
knew  why,  to  Blanche's.  The  door  was  flung 
open,  and  Lionel  rushed  into  the  room. 

Blanche  was  wild  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  her 
brother;  and  Lady  Sackville,  who  understood 
nothing  of  domestic  affection,  but  in  her  heart 
despised  it,  after  courteously  welcoming  her  ne- 
phew, said,  "  I  dare  say  you  have  a  great  deal  to 
talk  about,  and  I  am  in  the  way ;  I  will  leave 
you,  — only,  Lionel,  do  not  you  forget  that  Blanche 
is  to  dawn  as  a  star  of  radiant  beauty  to-morrow, 
therefore  you  must  let  her  set  early  to-night." 

When  Blanche  was  alone  with  her  brother, 
she  fancied  his  features  relaxed  from  a  sort  of 
exuberant  gaiety  which  they  had  worn,  and  that 
he  listened  with  a  forced  attention  and  occa- 
sional abstraction  to  her  animated  details  about 
home,  and  her  lively  description  of  the  gay 
scenes  she  had  been  moving  in. 
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"  I  received  your  letter,  dearest  Blanche,"  he 
said ;  "  and  as  you  gave  so  fine  an  account  of 
this  fete,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  come  up  and 
go  with  you;  but  I  cannot  stay  late  there;  I 
must  be  off  by  the  mail  to-morrow." 

"Ah,  Lionel!"  said  the  affectionate  sister, 
"  the  fete  will  be  so  delightful  to  me  now !  I 
shall  enjoy  it  so  much !  Will  it  not  be  charm- 
ing?" 

"  I  should  think  it  so,"  replied  Lionel,  "  if 
my  heart  were  as  light  as  yours,  Blanche." 

"And  is  it  not?"  said  Blanche.  "Lionel, 
dearest,  you  terrify  me.  You  look  pale,  un- 
happy— ^what  is  it?"  And  the  affectionate  girl 
threw  her  arms  around  him. 

"  Blanche,"  he  said,  with  a  violent  effort,  "  the 
truth  is,  I  am  ruined.  I  have  made  this  fete  an 
excuse  for  coming  up  to  consult  you ;  but  there 
is  a  fete  of  fiends  in  my  heart  at  this  moment. 
Do  not  look  so  pale." 

"  What  have  you  done,  dear  Lionel  ?"  asked 
Blanche. 

"Done?"  said  her  brother.  "Nothing!  Do  you 
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think  I  have  committed  a  murder?  No,  but  worse. 
I  have  pledged  myself  to  pay  five  hundred  pounds 
on  Saturday  next.  If  I  do  not,  I  am  a  dis- 
graced, branded,  ruined  man,  Blanche.  Geoffrey 
is  gone,  I  know  not  where.  Castleton  got  his  first, 
last  term,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  has  entered 
himself  at  Bedlam,  for  no  one  seems  to  know 
where  he  is ;  and  if  ever  a  man  was  melancholy 
mad,  it  is  poor  Castleton.  I  fancy  he  must  have 
formed  some  miserably  unfortunate  attachment, 
for  he  shrinks  from  the  sight  of  women.  He  is 
bowed  as  if  by  age  ;  however,  he  bore  up  in  the 
schools,  got  his  first,  and  now,  I  suppose,  he  is 
lurking  in  dark  caverns  by  day,  and  baying  the 
moon  by  night.  I  mention  him,  because,  though 
latterly  a  savage  and  recluse  to  every  one  else, 
he  has  been  very  kind  to  me ;  called  on  me, 
offered  me  all  his  interest  in  the  church  or  at 
the  bar;  and  in  the  most  delicate  manner 
hinted  that  his  purse  was  ever  at  my  service." 

"  How  noble !"  said  Blanche,  her  eyes  full  of 
tears. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Lionel ;  "  even  I,  miserable 
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wretch  as  I  am,  could  not  take  advantage  of  his 
generous  offer ;  indeed  I  did  not  need  it  then ; 
but  now,  rather  than  disgrace  myself  and  all  of 
you,  if  I  knew  where  he  is,  I  think — " 

"  What  reason  is  there  for  believing  he  is  in 
love  ?"  asked  Blanche,  who  felt  the  instanta- 
neous and  almost  affectionate  interest  which 
springs  up  in  a  woman's  heart  for  any  man 
crossed  in  love." 

"  Oh !"  said  Lionel,  "  I  have  heard  many ;  but 
I  judge  by  what  I  saw  myself.  I  wanted  rather 
to  interest  him  about  you  or  Juhet.  As  he  is 
of  so  romantic  a  turn,  I  thought  he  might  fall  in 
love  with  one  of  you,  so  I  shewed  him  some  verses 
which  JuHet  wrote  me  on  my  birth-day,  and 
then  the  miniatures  Richard  did  for  me  of  you 
both.  As  he  looked  at  them  he  grew  so  pale 
I  thought  he  would  have  fainted;  his  hands  trem- 
bled so  that  they  nearly  fell ;  in  fact,  I  was  only 
just  in  time  to  catch  them ;  I  did  not  appear  to 
heed  him,  but  went  into  another  room  to  get 
my  new  fowling-piece  to  shew  him  and  divert 
his  thoughts.     When  I  returned,  he  was  gone  ; 
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he  wrote  me  a  note  of  excuse,  saying,  he  had  felt 
suddenly  ill ;  and  for  nearly  a  week  he  was  not 
out  of  his  rooms.  I  called,  but  he  would  see 
no  one.  Well,  I  deduce  from  that  that  the 
pictures  reminded  him  of  some  one  resem- 
bling one  of  you,  and  that  a  flood  of  recol- 
lections overpowered  him ;  but  enough  of  that, 
his  case  is  better  than  mine.  Broken  hearts 
will  heal,  Blanche ;  but  a  broken  word  is  a 
wound  to  honour  which  can  never  be  healed." 

Blanche  did  not  quite  agree.  She  knew  that 
were  the  five  hundred  pounds  obtained,  her 
brother  would  smile  gaily  as  ever ;  but  she  was 
a  woman,  and  she  thought  five  millions  could 
not  purchase  peace  for  a  disappointed  heart. 
They  remained  silent  for  some  time,  and  then 
Lionel,  having  vainly  asked  himself,  demanded 
of  Blanche  what  he  should  do  ?  Lady  Sack- 
ville  was  suggested.  Alas  I  Blanche  had  heard 
her  bemoaning  her  unwonted  poverty,  and  or- 
dering Leno  to  deny  her  to  a  poor  embroideress, 
to  whom  she  owed  five  pounds. 

Cousin   Gertrude,  Lionel  had   offended,  as 
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well  as  Sir  Croesus.  The  very  rich  are  re- 
markably ready  to  take  offence  with  the  poor, 
the  patron  with  the  protege,  the  grandee  with 
the  toady;  and  Gertrude  had  soon  found  out 
that  it  was  very  easy  to  quarrel  with  Lionel,  for 
Lionel  never  courted  any  one;  he  had  more 
frohc  than  tact  in  his  composition;  he  quizzed 
Sir  Croesus  for  his  coarseness,  and  Gertrude  for 
her  finery,  and  talked  of  old  acquaintances 
whom  she  was  now  too  grand  to  recognise. 
A  person  who  has  known  her  all  her  life  can 
make  himself  very  disagreeable  to  so  vain  and 
ambitious  a  woman,  and  therefore  it  was  de- 
cided that  if  Blanche  applied  to  Gertrude,  she 
must  conceal  that  it  was  for  Lionel  the  money 
was  required.  Then  arose  a  great  difficultv. 
Blanche  could  not  tell  a  falsehood,  and  how 
was  she  to  account  for  wanting  so  large  a  sum. 
Her  heart  sickened  at  the  thought  of  the  de- 
gradation of  borrowing;  Lionel  perceived  it, 
and  said, 

"  Never  mind  it,  Blanche,  I  see  you  cannot 
do  it.     Come  what  will  to  me,   I  deserve  it; 

VOL.  II.  O 
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but  you,  why  should  so  severe  a  trial  fall  upon 
you?" 

"  Ahj  Lionel,"  said  Blanche,  "  it  would 
be  a  trial  far  more  severe  to  see  you  dis- 
graced ;  but  will  not  your  tradesmen  give  you 
a  little  longer ;  time  would  be  everything ; 
Geoffrey  will  be  back." 

"  My  tradesmen,  dearest,"  answered  her  bro- 
ther, "have  nothing  to  do  with  this;  they 
might  dun  till  doomsday,  and  I  should  only 
laugh,  at  them.  Don't  fancy  they  could  ever 
cost  me  such  anguish  as  this,  or  make  me 
endure  the  thought  of  your  humbling  yourself 
for  me.  No,  Blanche ;  it  is  a  debt  of  honour. 
If  I  cannot  meet  it  at  the  appointed  time,  I 
can  never  hold  up  my  head  again." 

Blanche  thought  no  debt  so  much  a  debt  of 
honour  as  that  to  the  tradesman  who  has  trusted 
one  with  his  property.  It  did  not  occur  to 
her  that  it  was  nobler  to  hand  over  a  large  sum 
to  an  incipient  blackleg  who  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  your  rashness,  than  to  some  poor 
fellow  who  has  humbly  supplied  your  wants 
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But  she  kept  these  reflections  to  herself;  and 
women  would  all  do  well  like  her  to  remember, 
that  it  is  no  time  to  moralize  when  those  they 
love  come  to  them  with  paUid  cheeks  and  hag- 
gard looks,  conscious  of  error,  to  seek  counsel 
and  comfort. 

"  Lionel,"  said  she,  "  be  of  good  cheer ;  I 
will  ask  Gertrude.  Should  she  refiise,  I  will 
try  elsewhere.  Depend  on  me,  dearest  bro- 
ther. Ah,  you  know  not  what  a  persevering 
and  determined  being  a  woman  is!  Promise 
me  you  will  not  think  of  this  again  till  Thurs- 
day ;  it  is  now  Monday.  You  say  you  must 
have  the  mone}^  by  Saturday.  Go  with  us  to 
the  fete  to-morrow,  then  back  to  Oxford;  and 
if  you  have  it  not  by  Thursday  night,  then  you 
must  ask  for  a  little  longer  time,  for  we  then 
must  await  Cousin  Geoffrey." 

"  God  bless  you,  Blanche,"  said  Lionel ;  "  I 
do  not  deserve  such  a  sister." 

"Hush!"  said  Blanche;  "now  I  will  sing 
you  a  song,  and  then  I  must  go  to  bed.  And 
o  2 
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SO  must  you,  or  our  looks  to-morrow  will  sadly 
disappoint  my  aunt." 

The  sanguine  Lionel  retired  with  a  light- 
ened heart,  and  Blanche  to  bear  the  weight  of 
his  sorrows ;  to  plan,  to  devise,  to  weep,  to 
tremble;  to  shrink  from  the  sacrifice  she  yet 
determined  to  make.  But  that  is  woman's  por- 
tion. And  then  she  resolved  to  drive  the 
whole  affair  from  her  mind  till  the  fete  was 
over,  and  sleep,  prime  minister  of  beauty, 
closed  her  tearful  eyes. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


Blanche,  in  spite  of  the  weight  which  pressed 
upon  her  heart,  looked  as  fair  and  as  charming 
as  her  anxious  aunt  could  wish.  Lionel,  who 
had  no  desire  to  be  at  the  fete  before  the  scene 
was  warmed  into  gaiety,  resolved  to  go  by 
himself  some  hours  later  than  they  did ;  and 
Blanche  and  her  aunt  were  obhged  to  leave 
him  to  fulfil  their  promise  of  being  with  the 
noble  host  before  the^^e  began.  Had  Blanche 
felt  the  sHghtest  interest  in  him,  it  would  have 
been  very  delightful  to  have  rambled  through 
the  beautiful  grounds  before  they  were  vul- 
garized by  gay  dresses  and  silly  laughs  ;  to  have 
breathed  the  first  incense  of  the  flowers,  and 
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have  aided  with  her  taste  the  triumph  of  the 
hour  of  the  day;  but  to  her  he  was  less  than 
nothing,  for  he  was  a  bore — and  a  bore  in  love 
with  one.  Sysiphus !  Tantalus !  Ixion !  your 
torments  fade  before  those  of  a  woman  perse- 
veringly  beset  by  a  devoted  bore.  Still,  though 
in  love  with  her,  he  was  at  that  moment  very 
much  enamoured  of  himself,  his  plate,  his 
gorgeous  festival,  and  all  the  really  clever  ar- 
rangements which  Lady  Sackville  had  sug- 
gested, and  which  he  had  unscrupulously 
adopted  and  appropriated  to  himself  Blanche 
longed  to  sit  alone  under  the  beautiful  wil- 
lows by  the  water's  banks.  To  her,  as  on 
either  side  they  drooped  over  the  blue  river, 
they  seemed  like  lovers  whom  the  stream  of  fate 
divides,  and  who  must  always  weep, — for  they 
may  never  meet. 

But  if  she  escaped  for  a  moment,  she  was 
soon  found  out  and  appropriated ;  there  is  no- 
thing so  omnivorous  as  vanity.  Lady  Sackville's 
enthusiastic  plaudits  did  not  suffice  ;  his  lord- 
ship must  hear  Blanche's  gentle  commendation ; 
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he  must  force  her  praise,  if  she  did  not  volun- 
teer it.  Poor  Blanche  !  she  grew  very  weary ; 
for  what  is  more  fatiguing  than  to  praise,  unless 
from  the  fervent  impulse  of  the  heart  ? 

The  noble  host  had  prepared  a  dejeuner  for 
his  early  guests ;  and  that  was  quite  his  own 
idea,  and  one  he  was  very  proud  o£  Blanche 
did  express  some  surprise,  and  a  pleasurable 
one  too,  when  he  suddenly  led  them  into  the 
little  pavilion  where  it  was  laid  out — a  cool 
retreat  which  overlooked  the  river,  the  windows 
of  which  were  festooned  with  creeping  plants  of 
imcommon  fragrance.  She  was  pleased,  because 
she  was  wearied  with  roaming  about ;  like  all 
other  heroines,  she  had  taken  nothing  but  a  cup 
of  coffee  that  day ;  but  unhke  them,  the  result 
was,  that  she  was  rather  glad  to  see  a  repast 
prepared ;  when  we  add  to  this,  that  the  occu- 
pation of  presiding  kept  their  host  employed, 
her  satisfaction  is  better  accounted  for  than 
such  a  feeling  usually  is. 

He  had  caused  a  band  of  fine  performers  to  be 
kept  in  ambush  to  amuse  them  with  airs  he  knew 
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to  be  favourites  with  Blanche — this  was  a  sug- 
gestion of  Lady  Sackville's,  for  the  state  dejeuner; 
but  the  applying  it  in  the  present  instance  was 
his  own.  He  could  not  be  satiated  with  en- 
comiums for  this  amiable  petite  galanterie,  as 
Lady  Sackville  called  it.  He  continually 
awakened  them  by — "  Pretty,  eh ;  hem !  pretty 
— good  idea,  isn't  it.  Miss  St.  Aubyn  ? — isn't. 
Lady  Sackville  ?" 

"  A  very  good  idea  indeed,"  said  Blanche, 
whose  thoughts  were  wrapped  up  in  five  hun- 
dred pound  notes,  and  in  Gertrude's  boudoir. 

"  I  think  it  exquisite,"  said  Lady  Sackville, 
emphatically,  to  arouse  her  niece's  slumbering 
attention ;  "  I  am  sure  no  one  but  yourself 
could  have  devised  anything  so  charming  as 
this  little  surprise.  Altogether,  I  think  you 
must  have  a  set  of  fairies  at  your  call." 

"  La,  now !  do  you  really  ?  I  wonder  what 
Lady  Barbara  would  have  said;"  and  he  sank 
into  a  reverie  half-triumph,  half-regret.  "1  hope 
our  excluding  her  won't  make  her  spiteful 
enough  to  cut  it  up  without  having  seen  it." 
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The  it  was  the  fete,  at  that  time  as  constantly 
in  his  lordship's  thoughts  as  a  first  child  in  its 
fond  mamma's. 

"  It  seems  from  this  paper,"  said  Lady  Sack- 
ville,  taking  one  up,  "  that  Lady  Barbara  and  the 
Countess  are  at  Brighton  for  a  week.  I  am 
much  surprised ;  I  felt  sure  I  saw  them  coming 
out  of  Carson's  yesterday." 

"  Oh  !  I'm  very  glad,  then,"  said  his  lordship. 
"  They  cannot  take  it  as  a  slight.  I  can  pretend 
I  knew  they  would  be  gone." 

Lady  Sackville  was  very  sorry,  for  their 
absence  from  London  dimmed  her  triumph ; 
however,  some  hours  had  dragged  themselves 
heavily  enough  over  the  velvet  lawns  of  the  villa ; 
they  had  to  adjust  their  dresses,  and  scarcely 
time  to  do  so,  before  the  gay  throng  arrived. 

All  fetes  are  very  much  alike,  because  you 
meet  the  same  people,  or  different  copies  of  the 
same,  everywhere.  There  was  one  thing  very 
fortunate,  and  which  in  a  much-longed-for 
pleasure-party  seldom  occurs — the  weather  was 
enchanting.  The  sun  which  gilds  and  gladdens 
o3 
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the  humblest  scene,  and  so  often  withholds  his 
radiance  from  a  monarch's  festival, — whose 
smallest  ray  no  wealth  or  power  can  bribe, — 
poured  forth  his  fullest  radiance  on  the  blue 
river,  the  emerald  lawns,  the  bright  flowers, 
and  many-coloured  draperies  of  the  gay  peo- 
ple now  dispersed  over  the  grounds.  There 
were  young  beauties  with  their  roses  and  their 
ringlets, — there  were  old  beauties  with  their 
rouge  and  their  wrinklets,  —  there  were  fo- 
reigners inwardly  astounded  at  the  display  of 
wealth,  yet  outwardly  professing  to  despise 
and  sneer.  Among  them  there  were  princes 
whose  principalities  would  not  have  bought  the 
gold  salvers  they  were  served  from ;  and  a 
Count  who  actually  did  furtively  pocket  a 
spoon, — there  were  lions,  but  unhappily  they 
all  roared  at  once, — there  were  wits  very 
adroit  in  coming  in  at  a  moment's  notice  with  a 
ready-made  bon-mot,  some  so  strong  that  they 
could  drag  in  Hercules  head  and  shoulders,  or 
any  other  worthy  who  might  sei^e  their  turn, — 
there  was  the  magnificent  full-blown  beauty  of 
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forty,  with  a  set  of  slight  young  coxcombs  in 
her  train;  and  the  rose-buds  of  fashion  sur- 
rounded by  superannuated  butterflies. 

There  were  lotteries  where  little  useless 
elegancies  were  given  you  for  nothing, — there 
were  the  Bayaderes  with  their  hideous  faces 
and  more  hideous  gestures, — there  were  dark 
silent  shades  for  confirmed  lovers,  and  merry 
crowds  for  dawning  flirtations. 

Blanche,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  idol  of 
the  day,  was  in  high  request.  The  most  spiteful 
mamma,  and  the  most  envious  daughter,  saw 
the  future  mistress  of  the  mansion  in  the  kind 
and  smiling  girl ;  and  all  were  wise  betimes. 

Every  pretty  woman  grows  more  beautiful  in 
proportion  as  the  admiration  she  excites  raises 
her  in  her  own  opinion.  Blanche  surpassed 
even  her  aunt's  sanguine  hopes ;  and  the  Earl, 
seeing  her  an  object  of  eager  deference  to 
all  the  exclusives,  who,  in  reality,  led  him  at 
their  will,  and  being,  as  we  before  said,  really  in 
love,  began  to  forget  his  fete  in  the  anxieties  of 
his  passion,  and  to  resolve  to  seize  the  moment 
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when  his  moral  courage  was  fortified  by  the  in- 
cense he  had  received,  and  his  bodily  prowess  by 
the  champagne  he  had  drunk,  to  make  the  pro- 
posal which  to  a  man,  however  superior  in  rank 
and  riches,  is  always  a  trial,  if  he  is  at  all  in  love. 
But  with  all  the  duties  of  a  host  to  perform, 
and  unaided  by  any  wish  in  Blanche  for  a 
tete-a-tete,  he  found  some  difficulty  in  making 
an  opportunity ;  for  we  have  seen  that  he  was 
somewhat  borne,  and  although  he  could  adopt, 
he  could  not  originate  an  idea.  There  was 
dancing  on  the  lawn,  and  he  had  paid  Blanche 
the  compliment  of  opening  the  ball  with  her ; 
but  he  w^as  not  adroit  enough  to  insinuate  any- 
thing during  the  quadrille,  and  when  it  was 
over,  and  he  would  fain  have  led  her  through  a 
quiet  part  of  the  grounds,  Blanche,  who  had 
had  quite  enough  of  his  prosing  in  the  morn- 
ing, professed  fatigue,  and  sat  down  on  a  bench 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  gayest  throng.  It  was 
not  till  some  arrangement  which  required,  as 
he  thought,  his  superintendence,  had  called  him 
away,  that  she  left  her  seat  and  sought  a  quiet 
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walk  where  she  might  think  over  Lionel's  cruel 
embarrassment,  and  the  hateful  task  she  had  to 
perform  on  the  morrow,  and  which,  in  spite  of  all 
the  attention  and  flatteries  she  received,  weighed 
upon  her  spirits  with  a  force  she  could  not  shake 
off.  Her  stroll  terminated  in  one  of  the  en- 
trances to  the  villa,  not  the  principal  one.  As 
she  stood  concealed  by  the  flowering  shrubs,  she 
perceived  something  very  like  a  fly  ;  it  seemed 
stationed  at  the  gate  ;  and  curious  to  know  who 
was  coming  to  so  grand  a  scene  in  so  humble  an 
equipage,  she  looked  through  the  leaves  and 
distinguished  Mr.  Wheezer  and  Mrs.  Faithful. 

"  Mr.  Wheezer !"  —  his  appearance  was  na- 
tural enough — she  expected  him ;  but  she  felt 
very  unwilKng  to  introduce  Mrs.  Faithful  vdth 
her  harsh  voice,  her  methodistical  anathemas, 
and  her  pushing  asperities.  A  minute  or  two, 
however,  set  her  at  rest  on  that  score.  Mrs. 
Faithful  was  only  stretching  her  neck  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  gaieties  she  condemned;  she 
was  on  her  way  to  a  meeting,  and  as  poor  Mr. 
Wheezer  had  been  in  great  anxiety   about   a 
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conveyance  to  Richmond,  dreading  all  hired 
carriages  lest  the  horses  should  be  restive,  she 
had  offered  to  take  him  in  her  own  one-horse 
chariot,  which,  in  truth,  was  nothing  more  than 
a  fly  hired  by  the  hour.  Mr.  Wheezer's  grati- 
tude was  touchingly  expressed,  and  certainly  as 
the  proprietress  of  even  a  one-horse  chariot, 
Mrs.  Faithful  rose  in  his  esteem.  A  one-horse 
chariot  was  so  safe  !  and  he  could  often  take  a 
drive  with  his  dear,  kind  friend.  Mrs.  Faithful 
professed  that  she  should  stay  three  hours  at  the 
meeting,  and  then  would  call  to  take  Mr. 
Wheezer  back. 

"  This  here  an't  the  principalest  entrance," 
said  the  driver. 

"  Oh,  this  will  do  very  well,  my  good  friend !" 
said  the  timid  Mr.  Wheezer,  who  dreaded  being 
entangled  with  other  carriages. 

"  I  think  he  had  better  drive  round  to  the 
principal  entrance,"  said  Mrs.  Faithful,  who 
was  anxious  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  scene,  in 
which  she  longed  to  mingle,  while  she  affected 
to  despise  it.     "  It  will  be  so  long  before  you 
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reach  the  company  here.     Drive  to  the  prin- 
cipal gate,  Thompson." 

"  I  wish,  ma'am,  you'd  know  yom*  own  mind," 
murmured  Thompson.  "  Time's  precious  to- 
day; I  may  pick  up  a  fare,  and  the  horse  is 
restive." 

"  What  does  he  say?"  exclaimed  the  terrified 
Mr.  Wheezer. 

"  Oh !  I  have  promised  him  a  little  indulgence 
while  I  am  at  the  meeting,"  said  the  fair  saint. 
"  Drive  on,  Thompson." 

But  Mr.  Wheezer  implored  in  so  crying  a 
voice  to  be  set  down  there,  that  Mrs.  Faithful 
feared  to  disoblige  him,  and  consented. 

"  Will  you  not  yet  change  your  mind  ?"  she 
said.  "  Will  you  not  go  with  me  where  you 
will  hear  what  awaits  all  those  idlers? — how,  in- 
stead of  velvet  lawns,  they  will  tread  the  burn- 
ing paths  of — " 

"  Hush !  hush !  dearest  Mrs.  Faithful,"  said 
Mr.  Wheezer,  getting  out  in  some  trepidation. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  such  a  discourse  may  please 
a  young  and  lovely  woman,  who  has  nothing  to 
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fear,  who  can  look  forward  to  so  many  years ; 
but  it  would  be  the  death  of  a  poor  old  invalid 
like  myself.  A  thousand  thanks !"  and  he 
pressed  her  hand  most  fervently.  The  gate 
opened,  and  he  entered. 

"  Stop  !  stop  !"  cried  Mrs.  Faithful,  putting  a 
long  foot  in  a  black  stocking  and  prunella  shoe  out 
of  the  door  of  the  fly;  "stop!  I  am  half  inclined, 
— did  you  not  say  Blanche  would  present  you  ?" 

But  you  might  as  well  expect  a  robber  to 
stand  when  the  cry  of  stop  thief  is  raised,  as  for 
Mr.  Wheezer  to  facilitate  Mrs.  Faithful's  appear- 
ance at  the  fete,  and  encumber  himself  with  her. 
He  heard,  but  he  did  not  heed.  The  gate 
closed  while  Mrs.  Faithful  was  speaking;  and 
Blanche,  who  with  real  good-nature  had  lin- 
gered near  the  entrance  to  receive  her  poor  old 
protege,  kindly  came  forth  to  welcome  him, 
and  to  offer  to  present  him  to  her  aunt  and  the 
noble  host. 

"  Thank  you,  my  sweet  Miss  Blanche,"  said 
Wheezer.  "  Gently,  if  you  please.  There,  let  us 
first  sit  down,  my  fair  young  fi-iend,  while  you 
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tell  me  a  little  of  what's  going  on.  You  are  too 
kind  to  object  to  sit  a  little  while  with  a  poor 
old  sufferer,  even  though  all  the  young  fellows 
are  dying  with  impatience.  Ah  !  my  sweet  Miss 
Blanche,  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  old  and  feeble. 
Very  pleasant  here,  indeed." 

And  he  did  not  seem  at  all  inclined  to  move, 
or  to  remember  that  he  was  keeping  a  young 
girl,  the  queen  of  the  fete  too,  from  all  the 
pleasures  dear  to  the  young,  while  joyous  laughs 
came  to  their  ear  borne  upon  the  breeze,  and 
the  enchanting  music  seemed  to  call  upon  her 
to  join  the  dance. 

"  There  now,"  he  said,  "  it  is  more  pleasant 
here,  I  doubt  not,  than  among  that  gay  crowd. 
Tell  me,  my  lovely  friend,  what  is  going  on  in 
that  tent."     And  he  pointed  to  one. 

"That  is  the  theatre.'  said  Blanche. 

"  I  hope  it  is  to  be  some  lively  piece,"  said 
Wheezer.  "  Tragedies,  my  sweet  Miss  Blanche, 
do  very  well  for  you  young  people ;  but  we  old 
ones  have  learnt  that  there  are  real  sorrows 
enough  to  weep  for,  without  being  distressed 
by  imaginary  ones." 
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"  It  is  to  be  a  very  lively  piece  indeed." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  the  invalid.  "  Any 
difficulty  about  places,  my  sweet  friend,  think 
you  ?     Is  the  time  approaching  ?" 

"  No ;  not  yet.  I  will  take  care  you  have  a 
good  seat." 

"  Thank  you,  my  lovely  friend ;  all  your  in- 
fluence will  secure  one  of  the  best  seats,  even 
for  a  poor  old  incumbrance  like  myself."     And 
what  is  that  tent,  my  dear  Miss  Blanche  ?" 
"  That  is  a  refreshment  room,"  replied  Blanche. 

"  Indeed  !" — and  his  eyes  glistened.  "  What 
sort  of  refreshments  ?  —  merely  your  ices  and 
fruits,  I  suppose." 

"  Oh,  no ;  every  dainty  you  can  imagine,'' 
said  Blanche,  who  began  to  hope  he  might  be 
easily  transferred  to  the  refectory. 

"I  cannot  say  I  have  much  appetite,  my 
sweet  friend,"  continued  Wheezer ;  "  but  I  dare 
say  you  would  recommend  something,  after  this 
unwonted  exertion,  for  such  a  poor  sufferer." 

"  Certainly.  Let  me  just  introduce  you  to 
his  lordship,  and  then  we  will  repair  to  the  re- 
freshments." 
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Lady  Sackville,  who  saw  Blanche  approach- 
ing with  her  protege,  had  had  time  to  spread 
her  intended  report  of  Mr.  Wheezer's  immense 
wealth.  It  had  the  influence  she  expected, 
and  every  one  around  wore  a  complacent 
glance.  Rich  people  are  welcome  even  to  those 
who  have  no  hope  of  profiting  by  their  wealth : 
but  many  there  conceived  a  lurking,  undefined 
anticipation.  One  or  two  thought  of  him  as  a 
husband ;  and  visions  of  legacies  flashed  across 
several  empty  brains. 

The  Earl,  who  attributed  Blanche's  great  at- 
tention to  Wheezer  to  an  idea  that  she  would  be 
his  heiress,  calculated  on  her  chance  as  that  of 
the  future  Countess,  and  therefore  his  own, 
and  cordially  welcomed  him.  Ere  long,  he 
was  comfortably  installed  at  table,  and  over- 
whelmed with  all  the  attentions  and  choice 
morsels  the  rich  receive  in  addition  to  their 
other  advantages.  When  Blanche  had  seen 
him  amply  provided  for,  she  wished  to  leave 
the  hot  and  crowded  tent,  to  sit  down  by 
her  aunt,    and  watch  the  new  arrivals.      She 
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marvelled  that  Mr.  Horace  St.  John  had  not 
made  his  appearance  ;  he,  generally  so  anxious 
to  present  himself  wherever  there  was  a 
chance  of  her  being  found.  And  then  she 
wondered  what  had  become  of  Lionel.  The 
linking  them  thus  suddenly  together  re- 
called to  her  mind  Horace's  former  slights  to 
her  brother.  She  roused  herself  from  a  re- 
verie into  which  she  had  fallen  ;  she  drew  her- 
self up,  and  joined  her  aunt.  As  she  approached 
that  lady,  she  perceived  her  colour  violently 
through  her  rouge,  and  then  grow  suddenly  as 
pale  as  her  artificial  bloom  would  permit.  Blanche 
followed  the  direction  of  her  eyes,  and  per- 
ceived gaily  approaching,  looking  very  hand- 
some and  triumphant,  and  dressed  in  excellent 
style,  Lady  Barbara,  hanging  on  the  arm  of  the 

old  Countess  of .      The   Earl,   at  that 

moment,  was  leaning  against  a  tree,  gazing  at 
Blanche.  He  was  nearer  to  the  invaders  than 
Lady  Sackville  was.  He  turned  pale,  and 
looked  round,  as  if  for  help.  Lady  Sackville 
half  rose  ;  then  recollecting  nothing   could  be 
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done,  and  that  a  scene  would  make  the  whole 
fete  the  laugh  of  the  town,  she  pulled  her 
bouquet  to  pieces  to  vent  her  wrath. 

To  the  Earl's  great  reUef,  Lady  Barbara 
looked  smihngly ;  both  she  and  her  mother 
held  out  their  hands,  which  he  shook  with  obse- 
quious cordiality. 

"  Now  are  you  not  grateful  to  us  ?"  said  Lady 
Barbara ;  "  we  are  come  up  from  Brighton  on 
purpose  for  your  fete  !  We  dressed  on  the  road, 
and  have  not  even  been  home.  Do  you  know, 
our  stupid  people  never  forwarded  the  invitation 
which  you,  of  course,  sent  to  our  house  in 
town,  and  we  only  knew  of  this  through  the 
newspapers,  else,  indeed,  mamma  would  have 
come  up  to  help  you  with  her  advice.  You  have 
managed  reaUy  very  well, — but  one  can  see  you 
wanted  a  little  female  taste.  Did  you  not  sigh 
and  pine  for  us? — did  you  not  long  for  mamma  ?" 

The  poor  Earl  had  not  presence  of  mind 
to  do  anything  but  agree ;  and  then  Lady  Bar- 
bara took  his  arm  to  walk  through  the  grounds, 
and  see,  as  she  said,  what  men  could  do  by 
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themselves,  and  designated  all  his  lordship's 
favourite  plans,  on  which  he  had  been  so  compli- 
mented, and  had  so  prided  himself,  as  really  very 
fair,  not  de  nouveau  gout,  but  really  very  tolerable ; 
while  some  she  positively  quizzed;  nay,  abused — 
but  those  he  soon  attributed  to  Lady  Sackville. 

As  for  her  ladyship,  her  pleasure  and  triumph 
were  at  an  end  the  moment  she  saw  herself 
outwitted  so  completely  and  daringly,  and  per- 
ceived Barbara  boldly  appropriate  the  hero  of 
the  day.  Her  intense  mortification  gave  her  a 
violent  headache  ;  she  was  obliged  to  hasten  up 
stairs  to  lie  down  for  a  time,  and  thus  left  the 
field  to  her  rivals. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Wheezer,  having  eaten  as 
much  as  he  could,  fastened  again  on  poor 
Blanche,  whose  anxiety  about  Lionel  redoubled 
as  the  day  wore  on  without  any  tidings  of  him. 
Could  he  have  met  with  Mr.  St.  John  ? — could 
they  have  quarrelled  ?  —  could  despair  have 
driven  him  to  any  desperate  act  ? — could  any 
creditor  have  seized  upon  him  ?  And  while  all 
these  anxieties  were  busy  at  her  heart,  the  gay 
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crowd  flitted  by  her,  empty  compliments  were 
addressed  to  her ;  and  Mr.  Wheezer,  ten  times 
more  prosy  than  ever,  was  doing  his  best  to 
arouse  her  to  the  necessity  of  enlivening  a  poor 
old  sufferer,  and  securing  him  one  of  the  best 
seats  for  the  play,  which  was  about  to  begin. 

She  looked  round  in  despair, — several  beaux 
darted  forward  to  assist  her, — she  explained  her 
wishes,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  found  herself 
shut  out  from  the  fresh  air,  the  dear  sun,  and 
the  bright  flowers,  and  wedged  between  Mr. 
Wheezer  and  a  young  guardsman  in  the  front 
row  of  the  seats  arranged  for  the  spectators 
of  di  petite  comedie.  The  farce  was  excellent, 
— the  performers  were  first-rate  in  their  line, — 
yet  Blanche  never  felt  so  entirely  that  "the 
jest  must  lie  in  the  ear  of  him  who  hears  it." 
The  heat  oppressed  her.  Mr.  Wheezer,  who 
was  slow,  required  to  have  everything  explained 
to  him,  and  whispered  with  the  low,  teasing, 
half-inaudible  whisper  of  an  old  person  who  will 
be  answered.  The  guardsman  was  loquacious 
in  his  way,  but  weak  and  witless.  And  when  the 
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curtain  fell,  amid  the  applause  of  all  present, 
Blanche  thought  if  the  performance  had  lasted 
half  an  hour  longer,  she  must  have  fainted. 

When  she  emerged  fi'om  the  spot  which  had 
been  a  scene  of  such  enjoyment  to  many,  and 
of  so  much  torture  to  her,  she  perceived  that 
the  Earl,  looking  very  much  flushed  and  an- 
noyed, had  been  dragged  by  Lady  Barbara  into 
the  theatre,  and  had  been  compelled  by  her  to 
sit  out  the  performance.  He  cast  an  imploring 
glance  at  Blanche,  as  though  for  deliverance ; 
but  Blanche,  though  very  good-natured,  had  no 
wish  to  encounter  a  tigress  for  the  sake  of  res- 
cuing a  bore,  and  she  could  only  smile  upon 
him  wdth  a  gentle  commiseration,  which,  con- 
trasted with  the  somewhat  demoniacal  triumph 
of  Lady  Barbara,  made  him  resolve  to  watch 
narrowly,  and  effect  his  escape  by  cunning,  since 
courage  forsook  him. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  all  eyes  were 
turned  with  some  curiosity  to  the  centre  avenue, 
and  a  very  slight  titter  was  audible.  Blanche's 
first  feeling  as  she  gazed  was  that  of  delight,  for 
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she  perceived  Lionel ;  her  next  was  one  of  an- 
noyance, for  she  recognised,  strutting  along,  and 
gaudily  dressed,  with  the  greatest  assumption  of 
manner  and  pomposity  of  gait.  Sir  Ca?sar  White- 
head and  his  daughters,  Antonia  and  Geraldinc. 
It  was  a  relief  to  Blanche  that  her  aunt  was  not 
at  hand ;  for  one  feels  responsible  for  an  intru- 
sive or  vulgar  acquaintance,  even  if  one  has  not 
been  immediately  instrumental  in  his  introduc- 
tion. On  many  accounts,  she  did  so  in  this  in- 
stance :  her  brother  seemed  to  be  their  escort ;  no 
one  else  knew  them.  She  had  already  been  the 
means  of  introducing  one  person  on  her  own  re- 
sponsibihty,  and  of  course  the  Earl  would  consi- 
der that  she  had  done  the  same  in  this  case,  while 
her  dehcate  propriety  of  feehng  shrank  from 
c  ontemplating  the  inference  that  he  might  draw 
from  such  presumption  on  her  part.  But  she 
had  little  time  for  reflection ;  she  was  forthwith 
called  upon  to  act.  Lionel,  for  whose  appear- 
ance the  Earl  was  prepared,  had  to  be  in- 
troduced ;  and  then  he  said,  while  his  waggish 
and  thoughtless  smile  betrayed  his  sense  of  the 

VOL.  IL  P 
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absurdity  of  his  proteges,  "  Blanche,  Sir  Caesar 
and  the  Miss  Whiteheads  are  here,  because  I 
told  them  you  had  a  carte-blanche  to  invite 
whom  you  pleased ;  as  your  intimate  friends,  I 
knew  you  would  rejoice  to  see  them ;  so  now  in- 
troduce them  to  his  lordship." 

Poor  Blanche,  blushing  deeply,  yet  with  a 
grace  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  such  painful 
circumstances,  came  forth,  and  said  in  an  un- 
der tone  to  the  Earl,  who  had  escaped  from 
Lady  Barbara  to  welcome  Lionel — 

"  I  did  not  presume  on  your  indulgence  so 
far  as  to  ask  any  one  else,  but  these  strangers 
are  friends  of  mine ;  will  you  be  so  very  kind  as 
to  welcome  them  ?" 

She  led  him  up  to  the  Whiteheads,  who  stood 
looking  defiance  on  all  around,  —  Sir  Caesar 
frizzed  to  perfection;  his  hat,  old  and  rather 
napless,  placed  on  one  side ;  his  coat  but- 
toned to  the  chin,  braided  and  trimmed  with 
fur,  though  the  weather  was  very  warm. 
Strangely  out  of  keeping  with  his  winterly  garb 
were  his  daughters,  in  their  card-board  hats  and 
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yellow  muslin  pelisses ;  each  had  a  large  orna- 
ment of  coloured  glass  and  mosaic  gold  on  her 
forehead,  long  ear-rings  and  brooch  to  match, 
and  a  large  cable-hke  ormolu  chain  round  her 
throat.  This  cheaply  gaudy  attire  was  in  ridi- 
culous contrast  with  the  rich,  yet  graceful  sim- 
plicity of  Blanche's  dress,  and  indeed  the  costly 
elegance  of  every  lady  present. 

Yet  no  diamonds  of  the  first  water  were  ever 
worn  with  greater  self-satisfaction  than  were 
these  tawdry  imitations.  The  Whiteheads  al- 
ways lulled  themselves  into  a  sweet  security  by 
the  idea  that  no  one  but  themselves  could 
detect  "sham."  They  looked  through  their 
ormolu  as  if  the  bits  of  green  glass  set  round 
their  rims  had  been  the  finest  emeralds  in  the 
world,  and  arranged  the  folds  of  their  yellow 
mushns  as  they  took  their  seats,  with  the  air  of  a 
queen  in  all  the  gloiy  of  her  coronation  robes. 

There  is  a  magic  influence  in  anything  like 
suppUcation  in  the  voice  we  love.  Blanche,  who 
felt  for  those  too  bold  and  ill-bred  to  feel  for 
themselves,  had  almost  unconsciously  addressed 
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the  Earl  in  the  language  of  entreaty,  —  she 
who,  meek  as  she  was,  had  always  uninten- 
tionally made  him  feel  that  she  considered  her- 
self anything  but  his  inferior.  Her  almost 
whispered  request  that  he  would  welcome  her 
friends ;  her  upraised  eyes  as  she  addressed  him ; 
the  anxious  flush  upon  her  cheek,  awoke  all  the 
tenderest  echoes  of  the  young  lord's  heart. 

"  Of  course,"  said  he  in  reply,  "  any  friends 
of  yours  must  be  most  welcome.  Sir  Caesar 
Whitehead,  I  am  truly  happy  to  see  you  here. 
Allow  me,  Miss  Whitehead,  to  find  you  a  seat. 
Miss "  and  he  hesitated. 

"  Miss  Geraldine  Whitehead,"  said  Sir  Caesar, 
proudly  waving  the  old  hat  which  since  his  in- 
troduction, forgetting  its  soiled,  worn,  and 
floured  interior,  he  had  held  under  his  arm 
while  speaking  to  the  Earl.  Then  he  added, 
"  Excuse  my  *  covering  myself,'  as  we  say  in 
France,"  replacing  it  carefully,  not  to  disturb  the 
rows  of  curls  on  which  Antonia  had  exhausted 
her  ingenuity. 

The    Earl   bowed,   and   anxious  at  once    to 
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escape  from  Lady  Barbara,  and  to  shew  Blanche 
how  eager  he  was  to  please  her,  he  proposed  to 
Su'  Caesar  to  escort  him  through  the  grounds. 
Never  had  our  knight  felt  so  inflated  —  so 
triumphant  :  a  real  earl,  one  of  immense 
wealth  too,  actually  proffering  his  attentions; 
he  who  had  boasted  of  baronets  he  knew  but  by 
sight ;  of  peers  of  whom  he  had  only  read  in 
the  newspapers ;  of  the  Bishop  of  Leicester, 
who  had  never  exchanged  a  word  with  him,  ex- 
cept upon  one  unpleasant  occasion  very  long  ago, 
and  had  sent  back  Antonia's  picture,  thereby  put- 
ting him  to  a  considerable  expense  of  carriage  : 
— here  was  he,  so  proud  of  knowing  a  few  scape- 
grace lords  and  doubtful  ladies,  actually  convers- 
ing familiarly,  the  welcomed  guest  of  a  real 
earl,  surrounded  by  the  elite,  the  very  atmo- 
sphere aristocratic  !  Henceforth,  he  almost 
thought  the  priory  and  the  Bishop  of  Leicester 
would  be  forgotten — stars  that  hide  their  heads 
abashed  when  the  sun  rises. 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  attend  your  lord- 
ship through  these  beautiful  grounds,''  he  said : 
p2 
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"but  as  the  Miss  Whiteheads  are  very  young, 
and  fond  of  dancing,  they  would,  I  am  sure, 
like  to  join  the  quadrille  just  forming ;  perhaps 
your  lordship  would  introduce  partners." 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  the  Earl,  who  did  most 
assuredly  think  that  no  such  duty  devolved 
rightfully  upon  him,  and  turning  to  the  young 
guardsman,  who  was  eyeing  Antonia  through 
his  glass,  and  evidently  quizzing  her  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  his  ability,  he  said — "  Captain 
Simperton,  Miss  Whitehead ;  Lord  Sneerwell, 
Miss  Geraldine  Whitehead."  The  two  beaux 
bowed,  and  did  what  it  seemed  to  be  implied 
they  should  do. 

The  Misses  Whitehead  thus  forced  on  their 
unwilling  partners,  the  Earl  looked  round  in 
search  of  Blanche's  sweet  approving  glance; 
as  he  did  so,  he  encountered  that  of  Lady 
Barbara ;  whose  mocking  eye  and  sneering  lip 
appalled  him.  She  hastily  put  up  a  pocket- 
book  and  pencil,  to  give  the  idea  to  the  noble 
host  that  she  had  been  caricaturing  the  whole 
group.     Well,  she  had  done  her  worst ;  he  was 
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roused  to  defiance ;  he  offered  his  arm  to  Sir 
Caesar,  and  seeing  Blanche  leaning  on  her  bro- 
ther's, he  went  up  to  her,  and  begged  her  to 
join  them  in  a  stroll  through  the  grounds. 

"  How,  Lionel,"  said  Blanche,  falling  behind 
with  her  brother ;  "  how  did  you  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Whiteheads?  What  could 
induce  you  to  bring  them  here  ?" 

"  Why,  to  please  you,"  said  Lionel,  "  you  little 
ungrateful  puss ! — they  will  make  more  fun  than 
all  your  ehte  put  together." 

"  Yes,  at  our  expense,"  said  Blanche. 

"  Expense,  not  a  farthing !  except  that  I  had 
to  hire  a  carriage  to  convey  ihem  here." 

"  How,  and  when,  did  you  malce  their  ac- 
quaintance ?" 

"This  morning,  and  at  my  aunt's  house; 
they  arrived  last  night  from  Dieppe,  on  pur- 
pose to  bring  you  a  letter." 

"  A  letter!"  said  Blanche—"  where  is  it  ?" 

"  Hush !  I'll  tell  you  presently,"  said  Lionel ; 
**  I  cannot  answer  everything  at  once.  These 
Whiteheads  had  read  in  a  newspaper  on  board 
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this  packet,  that  you  were  to  be  the  queen  of  this 
fete,  and  meant  to  ask  you  to  take  their  eldest 
girl.  I  was  asleep  in  an  arm-chair — a  bad  habit 
I  have  acquired  at  Oxford.  I  generally  fall  asleep 
directly  I  am  alone.  When  I  awoke,  I  perceived 
them.  I  saw  it  all  in  a  moment,  foretold  lots  of 
fun ;  proposed  to  drive  them  down,  and  there 
they  are." 

"  And  my  letter,  Lionel  ?"  said  Blanche. 

"  I  fully  intended  to  bring  it,  but  somehow  I 
have  left  it  behind — it  was  only  from  Juliet ; — 
never  mind,  you  will  have  it  when  you  get  back. 
And  now  as  you  seem  inclined  to  lecture  me,  I 
shall  be  off;  the  quadrille  is  almost  over,  and  I 
shall  ask  one  of  those  scarecrows  to  dance  the 
next  set." 

So  saying,  he  hurried  off;  and  leading  Blanche 
suddenly  to  the  Earl,  begged  him  to  take  care 
of  her  till  his  return. 

Poor  Blanche,  she  was  now  doomed  to  hear 
nothing  but  Sir  Caesar's  boasts,  and  the 
Earl's  silly  laughs,  and  sillier  remarks. 

"  That  pavilion,"  said  Sir  Caesar,  "is  just  like 
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one  I  have  at  the  Priory.  Do  you  know  the 
Priory,  my  lord ;  my  place  in  Gloucestershire  ? 
I  hope  one  day  to  welcome  your  lordship 
there, — that  pavilion  is  the  counterpart  of  one 
I  have  lately  built  in  an  uncommon  romantic 
part  of  my  home  park." 

"  Indeed,"  said  his  lordship,  who  piqued 
himself  on  the  unique  taste  of  his  architect,  "  I 
was  assured  mine  was  the  only  one  in  England 
in  that  particular  style." 

"  Ah !  now  I  am  nearer  to  it,"  replied  Sir 
Caesar,  fearful  to  offend,  "  I  see  they  are  built 
on  a  different  model ;  mine  must  yield,  my 
'lord, — it  is  smaller,  and  oh,  yes — quite  a  different 
thing,  but  very  pretty.  The  Bishop  of  Leicester, 
my  near  relation,  who  has  a  fine  taste  in  these 
things,  gave  it  the  highest  praise.  I  remember 
his  saying  he  knew  but  one  superior,  probably 
he  meant  this.  Does  your  lordship  know  him  ?" 
(This  was  a  precautionary  measure.) 

"  What !  the  jolly  Dr.  Tubbs !"  said  the  Earl ; 
"  oh,  yes.  I  thought  he  did  not  know  a  pavi- 
lion from  a  pigsty !" 
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"Perhaps  he  lays  claim  to  a  knowledge  he 
does  not  possess.  Your  Lordship  will  own  that  it 
is  too  common  a  practice,"  said  Sir  Caesar,  with 
unwonted  truth. 

"  I  thought,"  said  the  Earl,  "  the  worthy 
Bishop  might  have  ventured  to  come  to  me  to- 
day." 

From  that  moment  Sir  Caesar's  courage  sank ; 
this  oft-boasted  connexion  he  had  only  seen 
once,  many  years  before,  when,  as  a  distant  re- 
lative of  Lady  Whitehead's,  Sir  Caesar  applied 
to  him  for  assistance,  and  met  with  a  bitter  re- 
fusal and  sharp  rebuke  for  his  presumption  in 
making  such  a  request. 

If  he  should  arrive,  Blanche,  Lionel,  Mr. 
Wheezer,  who  had  all  so  often  heard  his  boasts 
of  his  intimacy  with  the  Bishop  and  his 
family!  for  them  to  be  undeceived  would  be 
mortifying  enough ;  but  the  Earl  !  to  be  ex- 
posed before  an  earl !  the  first  real  English 
earl  he  had  ever  spoken  to !  not  to  know  the 
Bishop  of  Leicester  even  by  sight!  and  to  be 
cut  by  him  even  if  he  learnt  who  it  was  who  ac- 
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costed  him.  Oh  vanity  and  falsehood !  no  prac- 
tice can  make  one  safe  in  using  your  weapons — 
even  Sir  Caesar  Whitehead  grew  sick  at  heart ; 
at  every  turning  he  dreaded  an  encounter ;  and 
although  it  was  the  least  probable  thing  in  the 
world  that  a  bishop  should  be  found  at  such  an 
assembly,  still  his  fears  conjured  up  a  prelate  at 
every  corner.  If  he  could  have  recovered  his 
daughters,  he  would  have  made  his  escape ; 
but  with  Lionel  and  a  sheepish  young  man, 
an  Oxford  friend  of  Lionel's,  whom  he  un- 
expectedly met  with  and  introduced,  and 
who  did  not  dare  approach  the  dignified  belles 
of  the  fashionable  world,  they  were  enjoying  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  fete,  filling  their  large 
reticules  with  prizes  from  the  lottery,  in  which 
manoeuvre  Lionel  mischievously  assisted  them, 
eating  and  drinking  abundantly  of  everything 
offered  to  them ;  now  playing  at  hide  and  seek 
in  the  shrubbery;  now  availing  themselves  of 
the  offer  from  their  beaux  of  a  row  on  the  river. 
Never  had  they  enjoyed  themselves  so  much ; 
they  were  really  handsome,  had  a  great  deal  to 
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say,  and  no  timidity  to  prevent  their  saying  it. 
They  laughed,  talked,  flattered,  boasted, 
flirted.  Lionel  was  much  amused  with  Geral- 
dine's  blind  and  coarse  imitations  of  her  more 
clever  sister,  and  the  Hon.  Frederick  Scantylands 
(by-the-bye,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Honour- 
able Mrs.  Hodnot's  first  victim)  was  fast  falling 
really  in  love  with  Antonia.  Meanwhile,  Sir 
Caesar,  hungry,  fearful,  and  perhaps  aware  that 
his  noble  host  would  gladly  avail  himself  of  an 
opportunity  of  a  tete-a-tete  with  Blanche,  ex- 
pressed himself  fatigued,  proposed  resting 
awhile  in  a  tent,  where  he  had  ascertained 
some  new  refreshments  were  prepared,  and  the 
Earl  having  given  a  joyful  assent,  with  a  lighter 
heart,  and  a  dragon-like  appetite,  he  sate  him- 
self down  to  a  solitary  repast. 
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